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lu E war carried -on for the Spanifh fuccefion, syp’ 
d raifed a ferment in the four quarters of the 
rid, which for the two laft centuries have felt 
-= effects of that reftlefs {pirit with which Europe 
th been agitated. All kingdoms were fhaken 

the contefts excited on account of one, which 
der the dominion of Charles V. had ftruck terror 
:> them ali. The influence of a houfe whofe 
vereignty gextended over five or fix ftates, had 
fed the Spanifh nation to a.pitch of greapsnefs 
ach could not but be extreméjy flattering to her. 


t the fame time another howte whofe power was 
Vou. Y. {till 
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B ie {till fuperior, as its dominions were more convect- 
w ed together, was ambitious of giving the law to 
that haughty nation. The names of Auftria and 
Bourbon, which had been rivals fô two hundred 

years, were now exerting their laft efforts to ac- 

quire a fuperiority, which fhould no longer be 
confidered as precarious or doubtful between them. 

The point of conteft was, which fhould have the 

greateft number of crowns, to boaft the poffeffion 

of. Europe, divided between the claims of the 

two houfes, which were not altogether proundlefs, 
was inclined to allow them to extend their branches, 
but would not permit that feveral crowns fhould 
cénter in one houfe, as they formerly did. Every 
power took up arms to difperfe or divide a vaft in- 
heritance ; and refolved to difmember it, rather 
than fuffer it to be attached to one, which, with 
this additional weight of ftrength, muft infallibly 
deftroy the balance of all the reft. As the war 
was fupported by each party with numerous forces- 
and great fkill, with warlike people and experi- 
enced generals, it continued a long time: it defo- 
lated the countries it fhould have fuccoured, and 
even ruined nations that had no concern in it. 
Victory, which fhould have determined the con- 
teít, was fo variable, that it ferved only to increafe 
the general fame. The fame troops that were fuc- 
cefsful in one country, were defeated in another. 
‘Tha people who conquered by fea, were worfted 
on land. The news of the lofs of a fleet and the 
gaining of a batt] ®rrived at the fame time. Suc- 
cefs 
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cefs -Jternately favoured each party, and by this BOOK 
inconitancy ferved only to complete the mutual de- ———— 
{ftruéiion of both. At length, when the blood and 

treafure of the feveral ftates were exhaufted, and 

after a feries of calamities and expences that had laft- 

ed near twelve years, the people who had profited by 

their misfortunes, and were weakened by their con- 

tefts, were anxious of recovering the loffes they had 
fuftained. They endeavoured :to find in the new 
world the means of peopling and re-eftablifhing 
the old. France firft turned her views towards 
North-A merica, to which fhe was invited by the 
fimilarity of foil and climate, and the ifland of 
Cape-Breton became immediately the objećt of 

her attention. 

Tue Englifh confidered this pofiefion as an Mie - 
equivalent for all that the French had loft by the eg i 
treaty of Utrecht, and not being entirely recon- mer Joffes 
ciled to them, ftrongly oppofed their being allow- Erai i 
ed to people and fortify it. They faw no other (Pe a 
method of excluding them from the cod-fifhery, on nil 
and making the entrance into Canada difficult for able fithe- 
their fhips. The moderation of queen Anne, or, PAO: SEER 
perhaps, the corruption of her minifters, prevent- 
ed France from beirg expofed to this frefh morti- 
fication: and fhe was authorifed to make what 
alterations fhe thought proper at Cape-Breton. 

Tus ifland is fituated at the entrance of the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, between the 45th ands47th 
degrees of north latitude. Newfoundland les to 
the ealt, on the fame gulpa, and is only 15 or 
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BOOK 16 leagues diftant from it; and to the watt, AWadia 
V—-— is only feparated from the ifland by a ftyeight, not 
more than three or four leagues over. Cape-Bre- 
ton thus fituated between the territories ceded to 
its enemies, threatened their poffeffions, while ıt 
protected thofe of France. The ifland meatures 
about 36 leagues in length, and 22 in its greateft 
breadth. It is furrounded with little fharp-pointed 
rocks, feparated from each other by the waves 
above which fome of their tops are vifible. All 
its harbours open to the eaft, turning towards the 
fouth. On the other parts of the coaft there are 
but a few anchoring places for {mall veffels, in 
creeks, or between iflets, Except in the hilly 
parts, the furface of the country has but little 
folidity, being every where covered with a light 
mofs and with water. The dampnefs of the fol 
is exhaled in fogs, without rendering the air un- 
wholefome. Jn other refpects, the climate is very 
cold, owing either to the prodigious quantity of 
lakes, which cover above half the ifland, and re- 
main frozen a long time, or to the number of 
forefts, that totally intercept the rays of the fun; 
the effect of which is befides decreafed by perpe- 
tual clouds. 
Tuoucnu fome fifhermen had long reforted to 
Cape-Breton every fummer, not more than twenty 
er thirty had ever fixed there. The French who 
took poffeffion of ic in Auguft 1713, were pro- 
perly the firft inhabitants. They changed its 
name into tkat of Ile Royale, and fixed upon 
fort 
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fort Dauphin for their principal fettlement. This BOOK 
harbour was two leagues in circumference. The ——— 
fhips which came to the very fhore, were fheltered 
from winds. Forefts affording oak fufficient to 
build and fortify a large city, were near at hands 
the ground appeared lefs barren than in other 
parts, and the fifhery was more plentiful. This 
harbour might have been made impregnable at a 
trifling expence, but the difficulty of approaching 
it, (a circumftance that had at firft made a ftronger 
impreffion than the advantages refulting from it) 
occafioned it to be abandoned after great labour 
had been beftowed upon it. They then turned 
their views to Louifbourg, the accefs to which was 
eafier, and convenience was thus preferred to fe- 
curity. 

Tue harbour of Jouifbourg, fituated on the 
eaftern coaft of the ifland, is at leaft a league in 
depth, and above a quarter of a league broad in 
the narroweft part. Its bottom is good, the 
foundings are ufually from fix to ten fathom, and 
it is eafy to tack about in it either to failin or out 
even in bad weather. It includes a {mall gulph 
very commodious for refitting fhips of all fizes, 
which may even winter there, with proper pre- 
cautions. The only inconvenience attending this 
excellent harbour is, that it is frozen up from No- 
vember till May, and frequently continues fo till 
June. The entrance, which is naturally narrow, 
is alfo guarded by Goat iflznd; the cannon of 
which playing upon a leva with the furface of 
the 
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BOOK the water, would fink fhips of any fize, «that 
w — fhould attempt to force the paflage. The batte- 

ries, one of thirty-fix, the other of twelve twenty- 

four pounders, ereéted on the two oppofite fhores, 

would fupport and crofs this formidable fire. 
THE town is built on a neck of. land that runs 
into the fea, and is about half a league in circuit 5 
the ftreets are broad and regular. Almoft all the 
houfes are made of wood. Thofe that are of. 
ftone, were conftruéted at the expence of the oo- 
vernment, and are dcftined for the reception of 
the troops. A number of wharfs have been erect- 
ed, that projeét a confiderable way into the har- 
bour, and are extremely convenient for loading 
and unloading the fhips. 

Tue fortification of Louifbourg was only begun 
in 1720. This undertaking was executed upon 
very good plans, and is fupplied with all the works 
that can render a place formidable. A {fpace of 
about a hundred toifes only, was left without ram- 
parts on the fide next the fea, which was thoughe 
{ufficiently defended by its fituation. It was clofed 
only with a fimple dyke. The fea was fo fhallow 
in this place, that it made a kind of narrow canal, 
inacceflible from the number of its reefs to any 
fhipping whatever. The fire from the fide baf- 
tions completely fecured this fpot from any attack. 

Ture necefiity of bringing ftone from Europe, 
and ather materials proper for thefe great works, 
fometimes retarded their progrefs, but never made 
them be difcontinued. More than thirty mil- 

lions 
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lions were expended upon them. This was not B = T K 
thouglit too great a fum for the fupport of the ——— 


fifheries, for fecuring the communication between 
France and Canada, and for obtaining a fecurity 
or retreat to fhips in time of war coming from the 
fouthern iflands. Nature and found policy re- 
quired that the riches of the fouth fhould be pro- 
tected by the ftrength of the north. 

In the year 1714, fome fifhermen, who till then 
had lived in Newfoundland, fettled in this iland. 
It was expected that their number would foon have 
been increafed by the Acadians, who were at li- 
berty, from the treaties that had been granted 
‘them, to remove with all their effeéts, and even 
to difpofe of their eftates; but thefe hopes were 
difappointed. The Acadians chofe rather to re- 
tain their poffeffions under the dominion of Eng- 
land, than to give them up for any precarious 
advantage they might derive from their attach- 
ment to France. Their place was fupplied by 
fome diftreffed adventurers from Europe, who 
came over from time to time to Cape Breton, and 
the inhabitants of the colony gradually increafed 
to the number of four thoufand. They were fet- 
tled at Louifbourg, Fort Dauphin, Port Touloufe, 
Nericka, and on all the coafts where they found a 
proper beach for drying the cod. 

Tre ivhabitants never applied themfelves to 
agriculture, the foil being unfit for it They 
have often attempted to fow corn, but it feldom 
caine to maturity ; and when it did thrive fo much 
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as to be worth reaping, it had degenerated fo con- 





m fiderably, that it was not fit for feed for the next 


harveft. They have only continued to plant a few 
‘poe herbs, that are tolerably well tafted, but muft 
be renewed every year from abroad The poor- 
nefs and fcarcity of paftures has likewife prevented 
the increafe of cattle. In a word, the foil of 
Cape-Breton feemed calculated to invite none but 
fifhermen and foldiers. 

‘Fuoucs# the ifland was entirely covered with 
forefts before it was inhabited, its wood has fcarce 
ever been an object of trade. A great quantity, 
however, of foft wood was found there fit far 
firing, and fome that might be ufed for timber ; 
but the oak has always been very fcarce, and the 
fir never yivilded much refin. 

Tue peltry trade was a very inconfiderable ob 
ject. It confifted only in the fkins of a few lynxes 
elks, mufk rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, 
both of a red and filver grey colour. Some of 
thefe were pracured from a colony of Mickmac 


Indians who had fettled on the ifland with the 
French, and never could raife mare than fixty 


men able to bear arms. The reft came fronr St 
John’s, or the neighbouring continent. 

GREATER advantages might poffibly have been 
derived from the coal mines which abound tn the 
ifland ‘They lie in a horizontal direction and 
being no more than fix or eight feet below the 


furface, may be worked without digging deep, or 
draining off the waters. Notwithftanding the 
pra- 
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prodigious demand for this coal from New Eng-BOOK 
land, from the year. 1745 to the year 1749, thefe —.-_» 
mines would, probably, have been forfaken, had 
not the fhips which were fent out to the French 
iflands wanted ballaft In one of thefe mines a 
fre has been kindled, which - could never be ex- 
tinguifhed, and will one day probably occafion 
fome extraordinary explofion. If the carelefinefs 
of ore man could by a fingle {park kindle a fire, 
which for feveral vears paft has been conftantly 
devouring the bowels of the earth, how little ex- 
ertion does nature require to produce a volcano, 
able to confume a whole country with its inha- 
bitants ! 

‘Tue whole induftry of the colony has conftant- 
ly been exerted in the cod fifhery. The lefs weal- 
thy inhabirants employed yearly two hundred boats 
in this fifhery, and the richeft fifty or fixty veffels 
from thirty to fifty tons burden. The {mall craft 
always kept within four or five leagues of the 
coaft, and returned at night with their fifh, which 
being immediately cured, was always inthe utmoft 
degree of perfection it was capable of . The 
larger fmacks went to fifh further from fhore, 
kept their cargo for feveral days, and as the cod 
was apt to be too falt, it was lefs valuable. But 
this inconvenience was compenfated by the advan- 
tage it gave them of purfuing the fifh, when the 
want of food compelled it to leave the ifland, 
and by the facility of carrying during the autumn 

the 
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B ROR the produce of their labours to the fouthern iflands, 
t" or even to France. 

Besipes the fifhermen fettled on the iland, 
others came every year from France to dry their 
fifth, either in the habitations, in confequence of an 
agreement made with the owners, or upon the 
beach, which was always referved for their ufe. 

Tue mother country regularly fent them fhips 
laden with provifions, liquors, wearing apparel, 
houfhold goods, and all things neceffary for the 
inhabitants of the colony. The Targeít of thefe 
fhips, having no other concern but this trade, re- 
turned to Europe as foon as they had bartered 
their lading for cod. Thofe from fifty to a hun- 
dred tons burden, after having landed their little 
cargo, went a fifhing themfelves, and did not re- 
turn till the feafon was over. 

Tue people of Cape-Breton did not fend all 
their fifth to Europe. ‘They fent part of it to the 
French fouthern iflands, on board twenty or twenty- 
five fhips, from feventy to a hundred and forty 
tons burden. Befides the cod, which made at 
leaft half their cargo, they exported to the other 
colonies, timber, planks, thin oak boards, falted 
{falrnon and mackarel, train oil, and fea coal. All 
thefe were paid for in fugar and coffee, but chiefly 
in rum and molaffes. 

Tuer ifland could not confume all thefe commo- 
dities. Canada took off but a {mall part of the 
overplus; it was chiefly bought by the people of 
New-Eneland, who gave in ex¢tange fruis, ve- 
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getables, wood, brick and cattle. This trade of B 2 = K 
exchange was allowed, but a fmuggling trade was —~—~ 
added to it, confifting of four, and a confiderable 
quantity of falt fifth. 

Norwithitanding this circulation, which was all 

carried on at Louifbourg, moft of the colonifts 

were extremely poor. This was owing to the de- 
pendence their indigence had fubjeéted ‘them to 

on their firft arrival. Unable to procure the ne- 
ceflary implements for the fifhery, they had borrow- 
ed fome at an exceffive intereft. Even thofe who 
were not at firít reduced to this necefiity, were 
foon obliged to fubmit to the hard terms of bor- 
rowing. The dearnefs of falt and provifions, to- 
gether with the ill fuccefs of their fifhery, {oon 
compelled them to it, and they were inevitably 
ruined by being obliged to pay twenty or five and 
twenty per cent. a year for every thing they bor- 
rowed It is one of the many hardfhips attending 
an inequality of ftations in life, that thofe born 
to a fortune can feldom acquire one but by vio~ 
tence or fraud, the means by which the moft opu- 
lent families have amafied their riches. Even 
commerce can fcarce exempt men from thefe hard- 

fhips by induftry and affiduous labour. But all 

the French colonies of New France were not from 

their farft eflablifhment deftined to fuch diftrefs. 

Tue ifland of St. John, more favourably fituat- tae 
ed, has been more favourable to its inhabigants. Freneh in 
Ic lies further up the gulph of St. Lawrence, is euP TEN 
twenty-two leagues long, and not much above a john 
league 
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BOOK league at its greateft breadth. It bends in the 
w form of a crefcent, both ends terminating in a 
fharp point. Though the right of this iland had 
never been difputed with France, yet fhe feemed 
to pay no regard to it till the peace of Utrecht. 
The lofs of Acadia and Newfoundland drew their 
attention to this {mall remaining fpot, and the go- 
vernment began to inquire what ufe could be made 
of it. 

Ir appeared that the winters were long there, 
the cold extreme, with abundanoe of fnow, and 
prodigious quantities of infects ; but that thefe de- 
fects were compenfated by a healthy coaft, a good 
fea-port, and commodious harbours. The country 
was flat, enriched with fine paftures, watered by 
an infinite “number of rivulets and fprings ;.the 
foil exceedingly diverfified, and fit for the culture 
of every kind of grain. There was plenty of 
game, and multitudes of wild beafts; amazing 
fhoals of fifth of all forts, and a greater num- 
ber. of favage inhabitants than were found on 
any other of the iflands. This circumftance alone 
was a proof how much it was fuperior to the reft. 


Tue report that was f{pread of this in France, 
gave rife to a company in 1719, which formed 
the defign both of clearing this fertile ifland, and 


of eftablifhing a great cod fifhery there. Unfor 
tunately, intereft, which had brought the adven 


turers together, fet them at vaiiance again, before 
they began to execute the plan they had projected 


Sct. John was again forgotten, when the Acadians 
began 
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began to remove to that iflandin 1749. In pro. B es 
cefs of time they increafed tothe number of 3154. ——~-— 


As they were for the moft part hufbandmen, and 
particularly accuftomed to the breeding of cattle, 
the government thought proper to confine them 
to this employment; and the cod fifhery was only 
allowed to be carried on, by thofe who fected at 
‘Tracadia, and Sc. Peter. 

PROHIBITIONS and monopohes, while they are 
a reftraint upon induftry, are equally detrimental 
to the labours they permit, and to thofe they for- 
bid. Though the ifland of St. John does not 
afford a fufficient extent of fea fhore, fit for dry- | 
ing the vaft quantities of cod that come in fhoals 
to the coafts, and though the fifh is too large to 
be eafily dried, yet it was incumbent upon a power 
whofe fifheries are not fufficient for the confump- 
tion of its own fubjeéts, to encourage this kind of 
employment. If there were too few drying places 
for the quantity that could be caught, that which 
is called green cod might eafily have been pre- 
pared, which alone would have made a valuable 
branch of commerce. 

By confining the inhabitants of St. John to agri- 
culture, they were deprived of all refource in thofe 
unfortunate feafons that happen frequently on the 
tfland, when the crops are devoured by the field 
mice and grafshoppers. The exchanges which 
the mother country could and ought to have made 
with her colony, were reduced to nothing. Laft- 


iy, in attempung to favour agriculture, its pro- 
prefs 
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EB — s grefs was obitructed, by laying the inhabitants 

— — under an impofiibiliry of procuring thg neceflary 
articles for extending it. 

ONLY one or two {imall vefiels came annually 

to the ifland from Europe, and landed at Port La 
Joie, where they were iupplied „ith all they want- 
ed from Louifbourg, and paid for it in wheat, 
barley, oats, pulie, black cattle and fheep. A 
party of fifty men ferved rather to regulate their _ 
police, than to defend them. Their commanding 
officer was dependent on Cape-Breton, which was 
itrfelf under the controul of the governor of Ca- 
nada. The command of this laft officer extended 
to a great diftance, over a vaft continent, the 
richeft part of which was Loulfiana. 

Difcovery Tris province, which the Spaniards formerly 

of the Mi- s 

fifippi by Comprehended under the name of Florida, was 

theFrench- nor difcovered by the French till the year 1673. 
They were told by the favages, that to the weft of 
Canada, there was a great river, which flowed neli- 
ther to the north nor to the eaft, and they con- 
cluded that it muft therefore empty itfelf into the 
gulph of Mexico, if its courfe were fouthward, 
or into the fouth fea, if it were wef{tward. The 
communication with thete two feas was of fuch 
importance, as to deferve fome inquiry. This un- 
dertaking was committed to Joliet, an inhabitant 
of Quebec, a man of fenfe and experience, and 
to the Jefuit Marquette, whofe virtues were re- 


{pected by all the nations inhabiting that continent. 
: THESE 
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THESE two men, whofe intentions were equally BOOK 
AVI. 

honeft, always lived in the moft friendly intimacy e= m=.) 
with each other. They went together from the 
lake Michigan, entered the river of the Foxes, 
which empties itfelf into that lake, and went up 
almoft to the head of the river, notwithftanding 
the currents which render that navigation difficult. 
After fome days march, they again embarked on 
the rrver Ouisconfing, and keeping always weft- 
ward, came to the Miffifippi, and failed down that 
river as far as the Akanfas, about the 33d degree 
of latitude. Their zeal would have carried them 
further, but they were in want of provifions. It 
would have been imprudent to have ventured too 
far, with only three or four men, in an unknown 
country; and moreover, as they were perfeétly 
convinced that the river difcharged itfelf in the 
= gulph of Mexico, they returned to Canada. Upon 
entering the river of the Illinois, they found the 
people pretty numerous, and inclined to a friendly 
intercourfe with the French nation. Without 
concealing or exaggerating any particular, they 
communicated to the chief man of the colony all 
the information they had procured. 

Among the inhabitants of new France at that 
time, was a Norman, named. La Salle, who was 
equally defirous of making a great fortune, and 
of eftablifhing a brilliant reputation. This man 
had fpent his younger years among the Jefuits, 
where he had contraéted that activity, enthw@fiaim, 
and firmnefs, which thofe fathers fo well know 


how 
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BOOK how to inftill into their difciples, when they meet 
XVI. 3 à ; 
— with young men of quick parts, with whom they 
are fond of recruiting their order. La Salle, who 
was a bold and enterprifing man, fond of availing 
himfelf of every. opportunity to diftinguifh himielf, 
and anxious even to feek out fuch opportunities, 
perceived that the new governor of Canada neg- 
lected to purfue the difcovery that had been made. 
He embarked for Europe, went ro the.court of 
Verfailles, was liftened to, almoft even with admi- 
ration, at a time when both the prince and the 
people were infpired with a paffion for great ac- 
tions. Hie returned loaded with favours, and with 
orders to complete what had been fo fortunately. 
begun. 
Bur in order to infure fuccefs to his fcheme,. he- 
had the prudence to proceed with the greatett. 
caution. The diftance was confiderable from the 
furtheft French fettlements in Canada to the banks 
of the river that was to be the object of inquiry. 
It was a matter of prudence to fecure this tract. 
His firft ftep, therefore, was to erect feveral pofts, 
which took up more time than he imagined, the 
works being. often interrupted by unforeleen inci- 
dents. When time and caution had difpaofed every 
thing to his wifhes, he failed down the Miffifipp1 
in 1682, and found that it ran into the gulph of 
Mexico, as had been before conje€tured. 
Tues information was of great confequence. La 
Salle, who well knew what remained to be done, 
haftened back to Quebec, and went over to France, 
to 
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to propofe the difcovery of the Mififippi by fea, BOOK 
and the éeftablifiment of a colony, which could XVI. 





not fail of-being a very important one. His 
fcheme was approved, and he obtained four fhips 
of different rates, with about 4150-men. He 
miffed his point byefteering too far weftward, and 
on the 10th of January, 1685, found himfelf in 
the bay of St. Bernard, diftant a hundred leagues 
from the Miffifippi. This error might have been 
rectified ; but La Salle, who was a haughty and 
unfociable tempér, had quarrelled with the com- 
mander of his little fleet, and being unwilling to 
owe any obligation to him, he difmified him. Being 
befides prepofieffled with the idea that the river he 
had entered muft certainly be an arm of the great 
one he was comnniffioned to reconnoitre, he imagined 
he could execute the defign he had been fent up- 
on without any other affiftance : but he was foon 














dition. Inftead of looking for guides among the 
favages, who would have direéted him to the place 
of his deftination, he chofe to go nearer the Spa- 
Riards, and inform himfelf of the famous mines 
of St. Barbe. He was wholly taken up with this 
abfurd project, when he was maffacred by fome of 
his companions, who could no longer bear with 
the harfhnefs of his — his ob{tinacy, and 
haughtinefs. 

Tue death of La Salle foon occafioned the reft 
of his company to difperfe. The villains who 
had murdered him, fell by each other’s hand. Se- 

Vou. V. C veral 

















undeceived. He neglected the object of his expe- 
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B O O K veral incorporated with the natives. r Many pe- 
XVI. rifhed by hunger and fatigue. The Spaniards of 
~ New Mexico, alarmed at the report of this under- 
taking, had advanced up the country in order to 
Oppoie ir, took fome of thefe adventurers, and fent 
them to work in the mines, where they perifhed. 
Thofe who had fhut themfelves up inthe little fort 
which had been ereéted, fell into the hands of the 
favages. Only feven efcaped, who embarked on 
the Mififippi, which had at lafl been difcovered by 
land, and came to Canada. ‘Thefe diftreffes foon 

made the French lofe fight of Louifiana. 

Tue attention of the miniftry was again awak- 
ened in 1697, by Yberville, a gentleman of Ca- 
nada, who had diftinguifhed himfelf by fome very 
bold and fortunate attempts at Hudfon’s bay, in 
Acadia and Newfoundland. He was fent out from 
Rochfort with two fhips, and entered the Mifi- 
fipp: on the 2d of July 1669. He failed up the 
river high enough to take a full view of the beau- 
ty and fertility of its banks. He contented him- 
felf, however, with ereéting a {mall fort, which 
did not long continue, and proceeded to another 
fpot to fettle his colony, chiefly confifting of Ca- 
nadians. 

The BETWEEN the mouth of the Miffifippi and Pen. 

French  facola, a fettlement newly erected by the Spaniards 


fettle inthe 


ena in Florida, is a coaft of about forw leagues in 
that is wa- : ° 
tered by exfent. It is every wHere fo flat, that trading 


the Mii- . ee 
fifipi, and fhips cannot come within four leagues of the 


call it E- - à A 
"a uifana, POre, Or even the lighteft brigs within twe 
leagues. 
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leagues. The foil, which is entirely fandy, isBoo Xk 
equally unfit for agriculture and the breeding of XvI. 
cattle. Nothing grows there but a few cedars -~ 
and fir trees. “The climate is exceedingly hor, 
when the rays of the fun fhine upon thefe fands, 
that in fome feafons the heat would be infupport- 
able, were it not for a light breeze, which {prings 
up regularly at nine or ten in the morning, and 
pever falls but in the evening. In this large trad, 
there is a place calied Biloxi, from the name of a 
{avage nation, that formerly fettied there. This 
fituation, the meft barren and moft inconvenient 
upon the whole coaft, was made choice of for the 
refidence of the few men Yberville had brought 
thither, and who had been allured by the moft 
fanguine expectations. - 

Two years after, a new colony arrived, and feb- 
tled thirteen leagues to the eaft of Biloxi, not far 
from Penfacola. The banks of the Mobile, which 
though a river of fome extent is no where navi- 
gable but for boats, were judged to be worth in- 
habiting. The poornefs of the grounds, was not 
thought a fufficient objection. It was determined 
that the conneétions which might be formed with 
the Spaniards and neighbouring Indians, would 
compentate all thefe difadvantages. An iland 
fituated oppofite to the Mobile, atthe diftance of 
four leaguesy offered a harbour, which might be 
confidered as the fea port of the new colony. It 
was named the Ife of Dauphin It was very con 
venient for unloading the French goods, which be 
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Boo K fore it had been necefary to fend afhare in boats. 
XVI. This iland, though a barren one, was foon peo» 
—~— pled, and became the chief fettlement of the co- 
lony; till the fands, by which it had been origi- 
nally formed, were heaped upto fuch a degree by 
the winds in 1717, as to depréve it of the only 
advantage that had given it fone kind of repu- 
tation. ) 

Ir -could not reafonably be expeéted that a co- 
lony fixed upon fuch a territory fhould make any 
progrefs. The death of Yberville at fea, who 
perifhed glorioufly before the Havannah in 1702, 
in the fervice of his country, put an end to the 
{mall remaining hopes of the colonifts. France 
was fo deeply engaged in an unhappy war, that 
no affiftance could be expeéted from her. The 
coloniits thought themfelves totally forfaken, and 
thofe who entertained fome hopes of finding a fet- 
tlement in another place, haftened to go in fearch 
of it. The few whom neceffity compelled to ftay 
behind, fubfifted upon vegetables, or lived by 
excurfions among the Indians. The colony was 
reduced to twenty-eight wretched families, when 
Crofat petitioned for and obtained the exclufive 
trade of Louifiana in 1712. 

Crosar was one of thofe men born for great 
enterprifes. He poffeffed a fuperiority of talents 
and fentitments which enabled him to undertake 
the preateft actions, and condeicend to the leaft 
for the fervice of the ftate, and wifhed to derive 


all his fame from the glory of his country. The 
foil 
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foil of Lou fana was not the objeét of this active BOO K 
genius. He could not be ignorant of its barren- XVI. 
nefs, nor did it ever appear that he had any idea ~~ 
of attempting to improve it. His intention was 
to open communications both by land and fea 
with old and new Mexico, to pour in all kinds of 
merchandile into thofe parts, and to draw from 
thence a great quantity of piaftres. The place he 
had afked for, appeared to him to be the natural 
and neceffary mart for his vaft operations; and all 
the fteps taken by his agents were regulated upon 
thrs noble plan. But being undeceived by feveral 
unfuecefsful attempts, he relinquifhed his fcheme, 
and in 1717, refigned his privilege to a company 
whofe fuccefs aftonifhed the world. 


Turis company was formed by Law, that cele- ae 
brated Scotchman, of whom no fettled judgment very fa- 
could be formed at the time he appeared, but whofe te tme of 
mame now ftands between the crowd of mere aqd- Law's fyf- 
yenturers and the fhort hit of great men. This se 
daring genius had made it his bufinefs from his 
infancy to obferve attentively the feveral powers of 
Europe, to examine their feveral f{prings, and to 
calculate the ftrength of each He was fingu 
Jarly truck with the confufion into which the am 
bition of Lewis XIV. had thrown the kingdom 
of France. To remedy this, was, as he imagined, 
a tafk worthy of him, and he flarcered himfelf he 
could accomplifh it The greatnefs of his plan 
could not fait of recommending it to the regenr, 
who heid the reins of government, fince the de- 
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Boo K mile of the monarch had reftored peaee to Eus 
XVI. rope. The {cheme was, by fpeedily payrng off the 
m~m national debt, to clear the public revenue of the 
enormous interefts which abforbed it. The in- 
troduction of paper credit could alone effeét this 
revolution, and the exigencies gf the times feem- 
ed abfolutely to require it. The public creditors 
came into this new fcheme the more readily, as 
they knew they might ac any time change thele 
motes for fhares in the company On the other 
hand, there was no doubt that the company would 
be able to an{fwer its feverai engagements; fince, 
independent of the produce of the taxes which 
was to center in their hands, as being a company 
of finance, they had procured a new channel as 3 
commercial company, through which immenfe 
riches were expected to come in. 











Since the Spaniard, Ferdinand de Soto, pe- 
rifhed on the banks of the Mififippi, about the 





year 1538, it was generally believed that chofe 
a 


regions contained immenfe treafures. It was 

matter of daubt where thefe riches were to 

found ; but {till che celebrated mines of St. Barbe 

were talked of with rapture. If they feemed to 
be forgotten at times, this temporary neglec& ferv- 

ed only to quicken the attention of the people to- 

wards them. Law availed himfelf of this credu- 
lity, and endeavoured to encourage and increafe it 
by myfterious reports. It was rumoured as a fe- 
eret that thefe and many other mines had at length 
been difcovered, but that they were far richer than 
they 
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they were generally fuppofed to be. To give the BOOK 


greater weight to this falfe report, which had al- 
ready gained too much credit, a number of mi- 
ners were fent over to work thefe mines, which 
were imagined to be fo valuable, with a body of 
troops fufficient to defend them. 
Ir is inconceivable what a fudden impreffion 
this {tratagem made upon a nation naturally fond 
of novelry. Every one was eager to obtain a fhare 
in the new company. Every fpeculation, fcheme 
end expectatio was directed to this channel. 
The Mifiifippi became the grand object and the 
ultimate end of all purfuits. The adventurers 
‘were not content with a bare affociation with the 
company which had obtained the difpofal of chat 
fine country : they were applied to from all quar- 
ters for large tracts of land for plantations, which, 
tt was given out, were to. yicld in a few years the 
centuple of what fhould be laid out upon them. 
Whether they were led by motives of .intereft, or 
acted from conviction, or were feduced by Alattery, 
certain it is that thofe who were accounted the 
moft intelligent men in the nation, the richeft and 
the higheft in repute, were the moft forward in 
forming thefe fettlements. Others were induced 
by their example, and thofe whofe fortunes would 
not permit them to become proprietors, folicited 
to have the management of, the plantations, or, at 
leaft, to work in them 
During this general infatuation, all perfons 
who offered themfelves, whether natives or fo- 
4. reioners, 
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eee, nee! 
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B O O Kreigners, were promiícuouíly and carelefsly crowded 
XVI. into fhips. They were landed upon the fands of 
~~ the Biloxi, where they perifhed by thoufands, 
with want and vexation. They might have been 
conveyed up the Miffifippi, and landed imme- 
diately upon the country they were to clear; but 
the.managers of the enterprife, never thought of 
fending proper boats for that purpofe. Even 
after they found that the fhips coming from Eu- 
rope could fail up the river, the head quarters ftill 
continued to be fatal to thofe unhappy and nu- 
merous vićtims that had fallen a facrifice tO a po- 
litical impotture. The head quarters were not 
removed to New Orleans till five years after, that 
is, till hardly any were left of thofe unfortunate 
people who had been weak enough to quit their 
native country upon fuch uncertain profpeéts. 

Bur at this period, when it was too late, the 
charm was diffolved, and the mines vanithed. 
Nothing remained but the fhame of having been 
mifled by chimerical notions. Jouifiana fhared 
the:fate of thofe extraordinary men who have been 
too highly extolled, and are afterwards punifhed 
for this unmerited fame, by being degraded be- 
low their real worth. This inchanted country 
was now held in execration. Its very name be- 
came a reproach. The Mififippi was the terror 

of free men. No recruits were to be found to 
fend thither, but fuch as were taken from prifons 
and houfes of ill fame. It became the receptacle 
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of the loyeft and moft profligate perfons in theBoo K 
kingdom XVI. 
Wsar could be expected from a fettlement ~~ 
compofed of fuch perfons ? Vicrous men will neie 
ther people a country, nor labour; nor continue 
long in any place Many of thofe miferable per- 
fons who had been tranfported into thefe favage ch- 
mates, went into the Englifh or Spanifh fettle- 
ments, to exhibit the difagreeable view of their 
diftrefs and mifery. Others foon perifhed from 
the infection they were tainted with, before they 
had left Europe. The greater number wandered 
in the utmoft diftrefs in the woods, till hunger 
and wearinefs put an end to their exiftence. No- 
thing-was yet begun in thecolony, though twenty- 
five millions of livres * had been funk there. 
The managers of the company that advanced 
thefe vaft fums, ridiculoufly pretended that in the 
capital of France they could lay the plan of fuch 
undertakings as were fit for America. Paris, un- 
acquainted with its own provinces, which it de- 
{pifes and exhauifts, would have fubmitted every 
thing to the operations of thefe hafty and frivolous 
calculators. From the office of the company, 
they pretended to regulate and direct all the inha- 
bitants of Louifiana, and to impofe various re- 
{traints upon them, which were all to the advan- 
tage of the exclufive charter. Had they granted 
fome trifling encouragements to citizens of cha- 
racter, who might have been invited to fettle in 
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Boo Kthe colony, by fecuring to them that liberty which 


every man covets, that property which every man 


~ne has a right to expeét from his own labour, and 


that protection which is due from every fociety to 
its members; fuch encouragements as thefes 
given to proprietors well informed of their real 
intereft and property, directed by the circum- 
{tances of the place, would have been productive 
of far greater and more lafting effects; and would 
have eitablifhed more extenfive, folid, and pro- 
fitable fettlements, than any the company could 
ever have formed with all their treatures, difpenfed 
and managed by agents who could neither have 
the knowledge requifite to conduct fo many va- 
rious operations, nor even be influenced by any 
immediate intereft in their fuccefs. 

Tue miniftry, however, thought it conducive 
to the welfare of the ftate, to leave the concerns 
of Lovifiana in the hands of the company ; which 
was under a neceffity of exerting all its intereit, to 
obtain permiffion to alienate that part of its pri- 
vilege. Ic was even obliged to purchafe this 
favour in 1731, by paying down the {fum of 
1,450,000 livres * : there being fome ftates where 
the right of being involved in ruin, that of being 
exempt from it, and that of acquiring a fortune, 
are equally fold ; becaufe good or evil, whether 
public or private, may prove an object of finance. 
Bout after all, what was to become of this country, 
which had been alternately fo highly extolled, 

and 
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and fo m&ch depreciated, when it came to be inBoo x. 
reality a mational polficfion ? XVI. 
L.oviIstaNa is a vaft country, bounded on the Eare 
fouth by the fea; on the eaft by Carolina; on the a ky 
weft by New Mexico; and on the north by that part and orizi- 
of Canada whofe unknown lands are tuppofed to orem 
extend as far as Hudfon’s bay. It is impoffible to Louifiana. 
afcertain the exact length of it; but it is thought 
to bē about two hundred leagues broad, between 
the Englifth and Spanifh fertlements. 
In fo extenffve a country, the climate cannot be 
every where the fame. It was in no place found 
to be fuch as might have been expected from its 
latitude. Lower Louifiana, though in the fame 
degree with the coaft of Barbary, is no hotter than 
the fouth of France; and thofe parts of it that are 
fituated in the gs5th and 36th degrees, are no 
warmer than the northern provinces of the mother 
country. This phcenomencn, which feems fo extra- 
ordinary to a common obferver, may be accounted 
for by a natural philofopher, from the chick forefts 
which prevent the rays of the fun from heating the 
ground ; the numberlefs rivers which keep it con- 
ftancly damp; and the winds which blow from 
the north over a vaft extent of land. | 
Tare fky is feldom clouded; the fun which 
gives life to every thing, fhining almoft every 
day. Whenever it rains, the fhowers are heavy: 
but as they feldom happen, the want of them is 
amply con:penfated by copious dews. 
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BOOK THE air in general is pure, but much more fo 

XVI. in upper than in lower Louifiana. In this happy 

—~ climate, the women are blefied with a pleafing 
figure, and the men are lefs fubjyect to diforders in 
the vigour of life, and have fewer infirmities in 
old age than the Europeans. 

Tre foil muft have appeared excellent before 
it was tried. It abounded with wild fruits, very 
pleafant to the tate. Irt furnifhed a liberal pro- 
vifion for a great number of birds and wild beafts. 
The meadows, on which no art or labour had 
been beftowed, were covered with roebucks and 
bifons. Perhaps, no trees are to be found com- 
parable to thofe of Louifiana for height, variety, 
and thicknefs. If it affords no woods for dying, 
It is becaufe they are only produced between the 
tropics. Since the foil has been tried in feveral . 
diftriéts, it has been found to be fit for: all kinds 
of culture. 

Tue fource of that famous river which divides 
this immenfe country, almoft in two equal parts, 
from north to fouth, has never yez been difco- 
vered. The boldeft travellers have not gone 
higber than abour a hundred leagues above the 
fall of St. Anthony, the courfe of which is inter- 
cepted by a pretty high cafcade, about the 46th 
degree of latitude. From thence to the fea, 
which is about 700 leagues diftant, the navigation 
is no liable to be interrupted. Fhe Miffifippi, 
after being enlarged by the river of tho Illinois, 
the. Miffouri, the Wabache,: and a ereat number 
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of f{mallerrivers, maintains an interrupted courfe, B O O K 
till it falis into the ocean. All circumftances con- XVI. 
cur to prove, that the bed of this river is widened ~~ 
near a hundred leagues, and that its bottom ts 
almoft recent ground, fince not a fingle ftone is 
to be found in it. The fea, throws up here a 
prodigious quantity of mud, leaves of reeds, 
boughs and ftumps of trees, that the Miffifippi is 
continually wafhing down; which different mate- 
rials being driven backward and forward, and be- 
ing collected together, form themfelves into a folid 
maís, continually tending to the prolongation of 
this vaft continent. Another ftill more ftriking 
fingularity, and, perhaps, no where elfe to be 
met with, is that the waters of this great river, 
when once they are diverted from their channel, 
never return into it. The reafon is this. 

THe Miffifippi is annually twelled by the mett- 
ing of the northern fnows, which begins in 
March, and continues for about three months. 
The bed of the river being very deep at the up- 
per part, it feldom overflows on the eaft fide, till 
it comes Within faxty leagues of the fea, nor on 
the weft, ull within a hundred leagues ; that is to 
fay, in the low lands which we imagine to be re- 
cent. Thefe muddy grounds, like all others that 
have not yet acquired a due confiftence, produce 
a prodigious quantity of large reeds, in which 
all extraneous bodies wafhed down the river, are 
entangled. ‘IThefe bodies all joining together, 
and added to the Miime that fills up the interflices, 
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BOo Kin procefs of time form a mafs, which <raifes the 
xvi. banks higher than the adjacent ground} to that 
——~ the waters, once overflowed, are prevented by 
this obftacle from the pofibility of returning into 
their former channel; and are therefore, forced 
to make a palage for themielwes through the 

{ands into the fea. 

Warn the breadth and depth of the Miffifippt 
are alone confidered, the navigation appears to be- 
eafy; but this is an error. It is very tedious, 
even in coming down, becaufe it would be dan- 
gerous by night in dark weather, and becaufe the 
light canoes made of bark, which are fo conve- 
nient on all other rivers, are ufelefs upon this. Ie 

requires larger boats, which are confequently hea- 
vier, and not fo eafily managed. Without thefe 
precautions, as the river is always full of trees 
that fall from its own banks, or float into it from 
other rivers it receives, the boats would be in 
continual danger of ftriking againft the boughs 
or roots of fome tree lying under water. The 
difficulties are greater ftill in going up the river. 


AT a certain diftance from land, before the en- 
trance of the Mififippi, care muft be taken to 
keep clear of the floating wood that is come down 
from LTouifiana. The coaft is fo flat, that it can 
hardly be feen at the diftance of two leagues, and 
it is not eafy to get up toit. The river empties 
itfelf into the fea, by a great number of openings. 
Thefe openings are conftantly varying, and moft 
of them have burt litle depth of water. When a 

vefied 
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veffel has happily furmounted all thefe obftacles, B OOK 

fhe maywdail without any great difficulty, ten or XVI. 

eleven leagues, by an open and fandy country. ~~ 

The boats on each fide, are covered with thick 

foretts, that wholly intercept the winds. Sucha 

dead calm prevails, that it commonly takes upa 

month to ail twenty leagues ; and this is only to 

be effected, by fucceffively faftening the cordage 

to fome great tree. The dificulty is increafed in 

failing beyond the foreft, which terminates at the 

détour belonging to the Englifh, by a creicent 

that fhuts almoft clofe. The reft of the naviga- 

tion, upon a ftream fo rapid, and fo full of cur- 

rents, is performed in boats that go with oars and 

fails, and are forced to pafs on from one point of 

land to another; and though they fet out by 

break of day, are thought to have made a con- 

fiderable progreís, if they have advanced five or 

fix leagues by the clofe of the evening. The Fu- 

ropeans engaged in this navigation, are attended by 

fome Indian huntfinen, who follow by land, and 

fupply them with fubfiftence during the three 

months and a half that are employed in going 

from on extremity of the colony to the other. 
THeEseE are the only difficulties the French have 

amet with, in forming iettiements in the vaft re- 

gion of Loutfiana. ‘The Englifh, fettled in the 

eaft, were too afliduoufly employed in their pian- 





tations, to neglect them for the fake of ravaging 
diftant regions, and have icidom fucceeded in fe- 
dusing, even for a mort time, the fmall wandering 

Nations 
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BO o K nations between the two colonies. The Spaniards, 

Xvi. unfortunately for themielves, were more urbulent 
— in the weft. The defire of removing a neighbour 
whofe reftlefs difpofition might one day be preju- 
dicial to them in New Mexico, induced them in 
1720 to form the plan of a fettl:ment. far beyond 
the lands which till then had terminated their 
boundaries. The numerous caravans that were 
to compofe this new colony, fet out from Santa 
Fe, with all the requifites for a permanent habita- 
tion. They direéted their marcn towards the 
Ozages, whom they wanted to induce to join with 
them in extirpating an indigenous nation, who 
were neighbours and enemies to the Ozages, and 
whofe territory they intended to occupy. The 
Spaniards accidentaHy miffed their way, and came 
directly to that nation whofe ruin. they were me- 
ditating; and nmiiftaking thefe Indians for the 
Ozages, communicated their defigns without any 
referve. 

Tue chief of the Miffourys, who became ac- 
quainted by this ingular miftake with the danger 
that threatened him and his people, diffembled his 
refentment. Fie told the Spaniards he would gladly 
concur in promoting the fuccefs of their under- 
taking, and only defired two days to affemble his 
warrteurs. When they were armed to the num- 
ber of two thoufand, they fell upon the Spa- 
niards, whom they had amufed with feafting, and 
dancing, and whom they found faf afleep, and 
maffacred them all, without diftinétion of age 
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or fex. The chaplain who alone efcaped the ae 








of his drefs. This cataftrophe having fecured the 
tranquillity of Louifiana, on the fide where it was 
molt threatened, it could only be molefted by the 
natives ; but thefe were not much to be feared. 
Taese favages were divided into feveral na- 
trons, none of them very populous, and all at en- 
mity with each other, though feparated by im- 
menfe deferts. Molt of them had a fixed abode, 
and generally worfhipped the fun. Their houfes 
were only made of leaves interwoven with each 
Other, and faftened to a number of akes. Thofe 
who did not go quite naked, were only covered 
with the fkins of wild beafts. They lived upon 
the produce of hunting and fifhing, upon maize, 
and fome fpontaneous fruits. Their cuftorms were 
nearly the fame as thofe of the favaces of Canada, 
but they had not the fame degree of ftrength and 
courage, of quicknefs and fagacity ; and their 
character was lefs marked. Whatever natural 
caufes might contribure to this difference, rhe fa- 
vages of Lowifiana were under the dominion of 
chiefs, who exercifed almofi an adfohite aurhoriry 
over them. 

Amonce thefe nations, the Natches were the 
only people that excited any attention. They 
paid obedience to one man, who ftiled himfelf 
GREAT SUN; becaufe he bore upon his breaft 
the image of that luminary, from which he claim- 
ed his defcent. The whole bufinefs of govern- 
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a ment, war, and religion depended upon him. The 

= whole univerfe could not, perhaps, have fhewn 
fuch atyrant. The wife of this fun, as he was 
called, was invefted with the fame authority as 
himfelf; When any of thefe enflaved favages had 
the misfortune to difpleafe any of his fuperiors, 
they ufed to fay to their guards, Rid me of that 
dog, and were inftantly obeyed. All labour was 
undertaken in common, and entirely for the be- 
nefit of the ruler, who diftributed the produce as 
he thought proper. On the demife of either the 
hufband or the wife, their guards always killed 
themfelves, that they might attend and ferve them 
in the next world. The religion of the Nat- 
ches, which had much the fame tenets as that 
of other favages, had more ceremonies, and con- 
fequently was attended with more milchievous ef- 
fects. There was, however, but one temple for 
the whole nation and accidentally it once, caught 
fire, which occafioned a general confternation. 
They tried in vain to ftop the progrefs of the 
flames. Some mothers threw their children into 
them, and at length the fire was extinguifhed. 
The next day thefe barbarous heroines were ex- 
tolled in a difcourfe delivered by the defpotic pon- 
tiff. Icis thus that his authority was maintained. 
It is aftonifhing how to poor and fo favage a na- 
tion could be fo cruelly enfMlaved. But fuperfti- 
tion accounts for all the unreafonable actions of 
men. ‘That alone couk! deprive a naiion of its 
liberty, which had little ee to lafe; 
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THe country inhabited by the Natches, on the BOOK 
banks of the Miffifippi, was however pleafant and ——~—~ 
fertile. It drew the attention of the firft French- 
men who failed up the river. Far from oppofing 
their intention of fettling there, thefe people af- 
fifted them in it. A mutual interchange of good 
offices laid the foundation of a Jlafting friendfhip 
between the two nations. This might have taken 
place had not the avidity of the Europeans weak- 
ened the connection ‘They at firft defired only 
to agree for the productions of the country; but 
afterwards fet their own price upon them; and at 
laft they found it would be more convenient to 
have them for nothing: Their audacity. increafed 
to fuch a degree, that they drove the old inha- 
bitants from the fields they had cleared. 

THEsE aéts of tyranny incenfed the favages. In 
vain had they recourfe to intreaties, and to force. 
Every expedient was either ufelefs or prejudicial 
to them. Driven to detpair they at length endea- 
voured to engage all the eaftern nations, whofe 
difpofitions they were acquainted with, to join in 
the common caufe of vengeance, and towards the 
latter end of the year 1729, they fucceeded in 
forming an univerfal league, the purport of which 
was to affaffinate all their opprefiors at the fame 
inftant. As the art of writing was unknown to 
the confederate nations, they agreed to count a 
certain number of bits of wood One of thefe 
was to be burnt every day, and the laft was to be 
the fignal fer ane maffacre. 
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THE wife of the great chief was informed of 


-—,——4 the plot, by a fon fhe had by a Frenchaian. She 


mentioned it three or four times to the French 
commanding officer in the neighbourhood, and 
acquainted hum with all the particulars. ‘This in- 
telligence was difregarded ; but fhe ftill perfifted 
in her refolution of faving thofe ftrangers whom 
affe€tion had made her confider as natives. Though 
fhe intereited herfelf fo warmly for the whole na-, 
tion merely from attachment to the French fettled 
in her own town, yet fhe determined to fave thofe 
fhe had never feen, even at the peril of thofe fhe 
was acquainted with. Eier authority as wife of 
the fun, giving her free accefs to the temple, where 
the bits cf wood were depofited, fhe took away 
one or more of them every day, at the hazard of 
hafteninge the deftruction of thofe French who 
were near her, fince this was neceflary, in order 
to tmfure the fafety of the reft. Every thing hap- 
pened as fhe expected. The Natches, on the day 
indicated by the fignal agreed upon, not doubt- 
ing but all their allies were at that inftant perpe- 
trating the fame tragical fcene, fell upon the 
French, and deftroyed them ; ‘but as the bits of wood 
had not been ftolen from the other confpirators, 
all remained quiet; and this circumftance alone 
faved the rifing colony. In cafe of a furprife, they 
had nothing to oppofe to fo many enemies, but a 
few rotten pales, illdefended by a handful of un- 
Gifciphined vagabonds, almoft unarmed 
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Burt Pefrier, in whom the authority was vetted, 
did not lafe that prefence of mind which courage 
infpires. The lefs he was able to refit, the more 
haughtinefs he affected. Thefe appearances had 
fuch an effect, that either for fear of being fuf- 
pected, or in hopes of pardon, many or the con- 
{pirators joined with him to deftroy the Natches. 
Ihis nation was put to the fword, their houtes 
were burnt, and no retnains of them were left but 
the place they had formerly occupied. 

SoMeE few, however, of this unfortunate peo- 
ple, who happened to be difperfed at a diftance 
from the center of their dominions, had time to 
take refuge among the Chickafaws, the mof in- 
trepid nation in Louifiana. This nation had en- 
tered with greater warmth into the league .againft 
the French, than the reft; their undaunted and 
generous fpirit made the laws of ho!pitality, which 
are inviolable among all favages, fill more facred 
to them; fo that no perfon dared at frft to infitt 
on their delivering up the Natches, to whom they 
had afforded refuge. But Bienville, who foon af- 
ter fucceeded Perrier, had the boldnefs to demand 
that thofe fugitives fhould be given up. The In- 
dians had the courage to refule ; and he immedi- 
ately fent out all the troops oi the colony againft 
them in 1736. They formed two feparate corps; 
one was repy}fed wirh confiderable lofs before the 
principal fort of the Chickafaws ; the other wasto- 
tally defeated in the open field. A fecond attempt 
was made four years after to fubdue them with 
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- 27 trefh forces from Europe and Canada. The French 

HS arms were as unfuccefsful as before, till fome for- 
tunate incidents brought on an accommodation 
with the Indians. Since that period, nothing has 
difturbed the repole of Louifiana. We fhall now 
fee to what degree of profperity this long peace 
has railed the colony. 

a Tue coafts of Louifana, which are all firuated 

have done on the gulph of Mexico, are in general flat, of-_ 

—— ten overflowed, and every where covered with 
fine fand, as white* as fnow, and entirely barren. 
They are neither inhabited, nor capable of being 
fo. No forts have ever been erected upon thete 
coafts, becaufe there is no poffibiliry of invading 
or making a deicent upon them. ‘The French 
have not eftablifhed any fettlements on the weft fide 
of the MiMiGippi. They had, indeed, formed fome 
de—figns on the bay of St. Barnard in 1721r ; but 
they mifcarried by the neglećt of the officer who 
was intrutted with the execution of them. In- 
ftead of obeying the orders that had been given 
him, he entered the river Macdalena, which lay 
in his way, failed up five or fix leagues of it, car- 
ried off a few favages, and returned to the place 
from whence hecame. The next year, when an 
attempt was made to correét this miftake, the 
poft was occupied by fome Spaniards from Vera 


Cruz. 

To the cait of the MuGifiopi is fituated Fort 
Mobile, on the banks of ee river of the fame 
name, the ccourfe of which extends no lefs than 

one 
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one hundred and thirty leagues. It is intended asBOOK 
a check upon the Chactaws, the ‘Alibamous, and o _y 
fome fmaller tribes, to keep them in alliance with 

France, and to fecure their fur trade. The Spaniards 

of Penfacola buy up fome provifions and mer- 
Chandife at this fertlementc. 

THERE are a great number of outlets at the 
mouth of the Miffifippi, which are not always to 
be found in the fame fituation. Many of them 
are often dry Some wiil only admit boats and 
canoes, and there is but cne that can receive fhins 
of five hundred tons burthen. On the channel 
through which they muit fail, a kind of citadel 
is Built, which is calied La Bife. Twenty leagues 
higher up are two terts which flank both fides of 
the river, and defend it from all attacks. Though 
in themielves but indifferent, they would yet be 
able to oppofe the paffage of a hundred fhips, ef- 
pecially as only one fhip could come in at a time, 
and even that could neither caft anchor, nor come 
to a mooring at that place. 

New Orceans is the farft fettlement that pre- 
fents itfelf. It is thirty leagues diftant from the 
fea. It was begun in 1717, but made no pro- 
grefs till 1722, when it became the chief place of 
the colony. At this period, the plan of a hand- 
fome city was traced out, which has been gra- 
dually and infenfibly, as it were, raifed. The 
{treets are all ftraight, and crofs each orhel at 
right angles. They form fixty-five detached pieces 
ot ground, each containing fifty toifes fquare, 
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B ee K which are divided into twelve parcels for as ma- 
—— ny inhabitants to build upon. The huts which 


formerly covered this great fpace are now trans- 
formed into commodious houfes moftly built with 
brick. They are all furrounded with canals, which 
communicate with each other. This was thought 
to be a neceffary precaution againft the floods. 
This city, intended to be the center of all inter- 
courfe between the mother country and the calony, 
was built on the eaft fide of the river. The landing ` 
is fo eafy that the largeft fhips need only make a 
little bridge with planks in order to unload their 
goods. But when the waters are high, it is ne- 
ceffarv they fhould hatten their departure, becaufe 
the quantity of wood that floats down the river at 
that time would accumulate in the anchoring 
place, and cut the largeft cables afunder. 

Tue buildings are ranged in an uninterrupted 
line on both fides of the river. Below new Orleans, 
they extend but five leagues, and are not very 
conliderable. Lower down the land begins to di- 
minifh in width, and continues conftantly to de- 
creafe till ic comes to the fea. Upon this neck of 
land, nothing is to be feen but fands and marfhes 
which afford no fhelter to the human fpecies, and 
are only fit for the reception of water fowls and 
Mofchettoes. “Phe plantations up the Miffifippi, 
reach ten leagues above the town. The mok cif- 
tant have been cleared by Germans, who with in- 
defatigable labour have erected two villages, inha- 
bited by the moft induftrious men in the colony. 
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In all this extent of fifteen leagues of cultivated BOOK 
land, the river has been embanked, to preferve attains 
the lands from the inundations, which return 
regularly every fpring. The bank is preferved 
by broad ditches, cut round every field, to drain 
off the waters, which might otherwife overthrow 
this dike. | 

i HRouGHovurT the whole fpace, the foil is very 
muddy, and extremely proper for produétions that 
require a moiit fituation. When it becomes necefla- 
ry to break upcany frefh ground, the great reeds 
with which it is overrun are firft cut down. As 
foon as they are dry, they are fet fire to. If the 
earth is then but ever fo flightly ftirred, it pro- 
duces great plenty of rice, Indian corn, and all 
forts of grain, pulfe or other vegetables, that are 
fown upon it, except wheat, which runs to grafs 
from the too great luxuriancy of the foil. 

Possipity the inhabitants, which are fcattered. 
along the banks of the river, might have been more 
judicionfly difpofed four or five hundred paces fur- 
ther off, or even at the diftance of half a league, 
upon fome little eminences, which are very frequent 
near that fpot. A more pure air and a good bot- 
tom would have been found there, and, probably, 
wheat would have fucceeded, when the woods had 
been cleared. The fertility of the grounds, if 
left open to the annual inundation of the river, 
could not have been equalled, becaufe the owa- 
ters, as they fubfided, would conftantly have en- 
riched them with a frefh fupply of fime, which 

would 
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BOOK would have greatly promoted vegetation. In pro- 
.—— Cels of time, both fides of the Miffifippi would 
have been enriched by extenfive paftures covered 
with innumerable flocks and herds; a range of 
gardens, orchards, and plantations of rice, fuffi- 
cient for 2 great number of inhabitants. This glo- 
rious profpećt might have been extended from 
New Orleans, all over the lower Louifiana; and 
thus a fecond France would have appearéd in 
America. 

Insteap of this delightful profpeét, ten leagues 
above New Orleans, begins an immenfe defert, 
where there are only two wretched towns, inha- 
Bired by favages. ‘This defert extends thirty 
leagues, as far as the place called Pointe Coupee, 
which 1s the work of European induftry. Here 
the Mififippi formerly made a confiderable bend, 
Some Frenchmen, by digging at the bottom of a 
rivulet that ran behind a point of land, brought 
the waters of the river into it. They flowed with 
fuch impetuofity into this new channel, that they 
entirely cut off the remainder of the point, and 
by this circumftance the navigation has been made 
fhorter by fourteen leagues. The old bed of the 
river was foon dry, and was covered with fuch 
Jarge trees as aftonifhed all who had feen them 
fipring up. This happy change gave life, ftabi- 
bity and fame to once of the beft fettlements in that 
country. 

The inhabitants, fettled on both fides of the nr. 
ver, have e:mbellifhed their habitations with all 


kinds 
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kinds of European fruit-trees, none of which have B oe 
degenerated. For their own confumption they cul- ~~ 
tivate rice and maize, and for exportation cotton, 

and efpecially tobacco. The fale of their timber 

is likewife a profitable article. 

Twenty leagues above the Pointe Coupee, the 
Red river falls into the Miffifippi,; upen which 
the French have built a fort thirty-five leagues 
from the mouth of it. It was in the country of 
the Natfitoches that this foundation of power and 
commerce was aid. The defign was to convey 
Into the colony through this channel the gold 
and filver of New Mexico, which had already 
circulated near the fpot. But thefe hopes were 
fruftrated by the poverty of the inhabitants, and 
the little inrercourfe they had with richer places. 
The only advantage reaped from that neigbour- 
hood was that it fupplied oxen and horfes, which 
were not to be had in Loutifiana. Since they have 
multiplied there, and no fupplies are wanted from 
abroad, that poft, the inhabitants of which had 
not attended to agriculture, has continually dege- 
nerated ; and this lofs is the more to be la- 
mented, as the colony of the Watches is ftillina 
greater decline. 

Irs firuation, which is at a hundred and ten 
Jeacues from the fea, was the moft favourable 
that Yberyille could meet with in failing up the 
river. Hie found no fpot more eligible for the 
capital of the intended colony. All who viewed 
it after him, were equally delighted with the ad- 
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vantages it prefented. The climate was healthy 


w and temperate ; the foil fit for tobacco, cotton, 


indigo, and every kind of culture; the ground 
high enough to be in no danger from the inunda- 
tions; the country open, extenfive, well wa- 
tered, and within reach of every fettlement that 
might be made. Its diftance from the ocean was 
no impediment to the arrival of fhips. So flatter- 
ing a profpeét very foon engaged a colony of five 
hundred men to fettle there, when their intole- 
sable ambition occafioned their totai deftruction by 
the hands of the exafperated favages. Thofe who 
came after to fupply their place, and avenge their 
death, did not bring this fettlement to any greater 
degree of profperity, either becaufe they were 
negligent, or met with frefh difficulties. 

A hundred and twenty leagues above the Nat- 
ches is the colony of the Akanfas. It would have 
become very confiderable, if the nine thoufand 
Germans, railed in the Palatinate with a view to 
form it, had arrived there fafe. They were an 
honeft and induftrious .people, but they all perifh- 
ed before they arrived at the place of their defti- 
nation. The Canadians who fixed there in com- 
ing Gown the river, found a delightful climate, a 
fruitful foil, eafe and tranquillity. As they had 
been accuftomed to live with favages, they were 
not averfe from marrying the daughters of the 
AkanSas, and thefe alliances were attended with 
the happielt confequences. . There never was the 
Jcaft coolnefs between the two nations united by 
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thefe inter-marriages, though fo different from BOOK 


XVI. 


vach other. They have lived in that ftate of com- —~-——— 


merce, and that intercourfe of good offices, which 
the fluctuating ftate of affairs occafionally required. 


Tue like harmony, though in a lefs degree, 
fubfifts among the Illinois, who are three hundred 
leagues diftant from the Akanias; for in America 
the nations are not contiguous as they are in Eu- 
rope, and are on that account more independent, 
both at home apd abroad. They have no chiefs who 
to combine together, either to wreft them from, 
or facrifice them to, each other ; and render their 
condition fo miferable, that they are indifferent to 
which they belong. The nation of the Illinois, 
the moft northern in Louifiana, was conftantly 
Overcome, and always in danger of being deftroy- 
ed by the [roquois and other nations from the 
morth, when the French arrived among them from 
Canada. Thefe Europeans, who were renowned for 
their valour in that part of the new continent, 
were favourably received and their intereft court- 
ed, as being able to make the moft vigorous op- 
pofition againft an old and inveterate enemy, » The 
{trangers have fo much increafed, that they All 
fix confiderable villages, while the natives, who 
were formerly very populous, are now limited to 
three towns, which do not contain above two 
thoufand feuls. Both have torfaken the river wach 
gave its name to the country, in order to fettle 
towards the fourth of it on the more pleafant and 
Fertile banks of the MiMifippi. This fettlement, 
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BOOK the fertility of which it is impoffible to exagge- 
ini rate, is become the granary of the whole colony, 


and might fupply it with plenty of corn; if it were 
peopled even as far as the fea. But it is far from 
being in fo profperous a ftate. 


Never did Louifiana in ics greateft {plendour rec- 
kon more than five thoufand white people, includ- 
ing twelve hundred men who compofed the mili- 
tary force of the colony: This {mall number was 
difperied through the banks of the Miffifipp!s 
along an extent of five hundred leagues, and de- 
fended by two or three bad forts conftructed at 
different diftances: it did not, however, confift of 
the dregs of Europe, which France had fent over 
into America, at the time when Law’s fyftem was 
eftablifhed. All thofe miferable men had fortu- 
nately perifhed without leaving any pofterity. The 
colonifts of Louifiana were robuft men, arrived from 
Canada, or difbanded foldiers, who had fenfibly 
preferred the labours of agriculture to a life of 
idlenefs, the natural confequence of pride and pre- 
judice. Every inhabitant received from the go- 
vernment, not only a piece of ground, with feed 
to fow it, but hkewife a gun, an ax, a mattock, a 
cow and a calf, a cock and fix hens, with a plenti- 
ful fupply of wholefome provifions for three years. 
Some officers and a few men of fubftance had im- 
prosaed thefe rifing fettlements by confiderable 
plantations, which employed fix thoufand flaves. 

But the produce of their labour was very in- 
confiderable. The annual exports of the colony 
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did not exceed 200,000 crowns *, They confift-B OOK 


XVI. 
ed of rice, planks, maize, and pulfe for the fu- —~— 


gar iflands 5 cotton, indigo, tobacco and furs for 
thé mother country. 


Turis fettlement, which feemed intended by-na- What the 
ture for a capitel one, would, probably, have night have 
profpered, had it not been for an original error $0792 n 
adopted of granting lands indifcriminately to eve- 
ry perfon who applied for them, and in the man- 
ner in which he defired them. There would not 
then have been any colonifts feparated from each 
other by deferts of feveral hundred leagues, and 
defirous of forming fuch a fettlement as would 
have conftituted a fmall ftate in Europe. Had 
they fixed in a common center, they might have 
affifted each other,-and living under the fame laws, 
have enjoyed all the advantages of a well-regulated 
fociety. As population increaied, the lands would 
have been cleared tO a greater extent. Inftead of 
a tew hordes of favages, we fhould have feen a 
rifing colony, which might in time have become a 
powerful nation, and procured infinite advantages 
to France. 

Tue French, who annually purchafe from fo- 
reign powers feventeen millions weight of to- 
bacco, would eafily have been ‘fuppiied with that 
commodity from Loutfiana. Twelve or hfteen 
thoufand men fkilled in the- cultivation of it, 
would have furnifhed a fufficient quantity for the 
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ag K confumption of the whole kingdom. Such were 
w—— the hopes the government entertained, when they 


ordered all the tobacco plantations in Guiana to 
be deftroyed. Convinced that the laads in that 
province’ were adapted to more important and 
richer cultures, and would produce necefiary ar- 
ticles of greater confequence, they thought it 
would be advantageous both to the mother coun- 
try and the colony, to fecure to Louifiana, then 
in its infant ate, a market for that production, 
which would more eafily fucceed and bring in 
greater returns, as it required lefs time, expe- 
rience and expence. When L.aw, the projector 
of this undertaking, fell into difcredit, his moft 
rational fchemes were laid afide, and fhared the 
fame fate as thofe which were merely the offspring 
of a difordered imagination. The farmers of the 
revenue, who were gainers by this miftake, 
omitted nothing to encourage it; and every pa- 
triot muft be allowed to fay, that this is not one 
of the leaft mifchiefs the finance has done to the 
monarchy. 











THe wealth which tobacco would have pro- 
cured to the colony, would have made it fenfible 
of the advantages that might be derived from the 
{pacious and beautiful meadows with which that 
country abounds. They would foon have been 
covered with cattle ; whofe hides would have fup- 
plied the mother country with leather, without 
importing any from abroad, and whole ficfh when 
prepared and falted, would have been difpofed of 
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in the iflands, inftead of Irifh beef. Hlorfes and nan K 
mules, multiplying in the fame proportion as the —~——~ 
horned cattle, would have freed the French colo- 

mies from tse dependence they have always had 
upon the Englifh and Spaniares for this neceflary 
articie 
Ais foon as the colonifts had begun to exert 
themfelves, théy would have proceeded from one 
branch of induftry to another. -They could nort 
poffibly avoid building fhips, becaufe they had 
the materials at hand. The country was covered 
with wood fit for the hull, and the fir-trees that 
grew in -great plenty along the coaft, would have 
afforded mafts and tar. There was no want of 
oak for the planks, and if there had been, it might 
have Been fupplied by cyprefs, which is lefs apt 
to fplit, bend or break, and whofe additional 
thicknefs might have compenfated for its want of 
ftrength and hardnefs. They might eafily have 
grown hemp for the fails and rigging. Nothing, 
perhaps, need have been imporsed but tron; and 
it is even more than probable that there are iron 
mines in Louifiana. Irt is likely that the govern- 
ment, encouraged by the fuccefs of individuals, 
would foon have erected docks for fhip-building, 
and ftorehoufes ready for equipping and. fitting 
eut fleets in America. 

































THe forefts being felled for thefe purpose 
without any expence, and even with advantage, 
the ground would have been laid open for corn, 
cotton, indigo, flax er olive trees; and even filk 
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B te ga might have been undertaken with fuccefs, when 
œ~ once the colony had been fufficiently populous to 


attend to an employment, which the gaildnefs of 
the climate, the increafe of mulberry trees, and 
fome fuccefsful trials had conftantly invited them 
to undertake. In fhort, what might not have 
been expected from a country, where the air is 
temperate, the ground even, frefh, and fertile ; 
and which properly fpeaking had never yet been 
inhabited, but traverfed. carelefly, by vagabonds 
equally defticute of fkill and conduct. 

Hap Lovuifiana attained to that degree of per- 
feétion it was capable of, its harbour would foon 
have been made more eafy of accefs and more 
commodious ; and this might nave been done by 
attending conftantly to it, without incurring any 
great expence. For this purpofe it would have 
been fufficient to have ftopped up all thofe ufelefs 
paffes, which are rather a hindrance than a help 
to navigation, with the floating trees wafhed down 
by the river. The whale force of the {tream be- 
ing thus confined to one channel, it would have 
become deeper at the mouth of the river, and the 
bar which almoft fhuts it up, would, probably, 
have been removed. ‘The largeft fhips might 
then have failed into the Mififigpi with more eale 
and fafety than the fmalleft do at pretent. After 
this, thofe thick forefts that intercept the wind 
might have been felled, and the navigation up 
the river to New Orleans rendered lefs tedious. 
Every art and fcience and nfeful improvement, 

would 
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would have fucceffively appeared to form a flou- 





ope ; XVI. 
rifhing and vigorous colony in that {f{pacious —~-—~ 
plain. 

Bur France overlooked all thefe advantages France 


cedes Lou- 
when fhe ,ceded that country, which alone could ifiana to 


the Spa- 
compenfate her former loffes, and gave it up to wade. 


Spain, to whom it couid only be a burthen. It + agp 
Mays perhaps, for a. long time remain a political] right to do 


problem, whether this ceffion was not alike detri- this? 
mental to both kingdoms, which were equally 
weakened by it; the one, by giving up what fhe 
ought to have retained, and the other by accept- 
ing what fhe could not keep. But in a moral 
view, may it not be confidered as an illegal act 
thus to have fold or given away the members of 
the community to a foreign power’? For what 
right has a prince to difpofe of his fubjects with- 
out their confent ? 

WuatT becomes of the rights of the people, if 
all is due from the nation to the prince, and no- 
thing from the prince to the nation? Are there 
then no rights but thofe of princes? Thefe pre- 
tend to derive their power from God alone. This 
maxim which is invented by the clergy, only with a 
defign of raifing kings above the people, that they 
themfelves may command even kings 1n the name 
of the deity, is no more than an iron chain, to 
bind a whole aation under the power of one may 
Ic is no longer a mutual tie of love and virtue, of 
intereft and fidelity, that gives to one family the 
rule in the midift of a iecicty. 

L a BuT 
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BOS* Bur why fhould the fovereign authority with to 
“——— conceal its being derived from men? Kings are 
fufficiently informed by nature, exp@zience, hif- 
tory, and their own confcioufnefs, that it is of the 
people they hold all they poffef., whether con- 
Quered by arms, or acquired by treaty. As they 
receive from the people all the marks of obe- 
dience, why fhould they refufe to accept from 
them all the rights of authority ? Nothing Is to be 
apprehended from voluntary fubmiffion, nor is any 
thing to be obtained by the abufe of ufurped power. 
It can only be fupported by violence ; and is it pof- 
fible that a prince can be happy who commands 
only by force, and is obeyed only through fear? 
Fie cannot fit eafy upon his throne, when he can- 
not reign without afferting that he holds his crown 
from God alone. Every man may more truly af- 
firm, that he holds from God his life, his liberty, 
the unalienable right of being governed only by 
reafon and juftice. The welfare then and fecurity . 
of the people is the fupreme law on which all 
ethers depend. This is, undoubtedly, the real 
fundamental law of all fociety. Ic is by this we 
muft interpret every particular law which muft be 
derived from this principle, and ferve to explain 
and fupport it. 

Ir we apply this rule to the treaties of divifion 
wad cefon which kings make between them- 
felves, will tt appear that they have the right of 
buying, feHing or exchanging their fubjeéts with- 
out their confent . Shall princes then arrogate to 

them- 
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themfelves the barbarous right of alienating or gs K 


mortgaging their provinces and their fubjects as ——~-—— 


they would heir effects or ettates ; while the fup- 
plies granted for the fupport of their houfe, the 
forefts of their damain, the jewels of their crown, 
are all facred unalienable effects, which we mutt 
never have recourfe to, even in the moft preffing 
exigencies of the ftate ?— Methinks I hear the 
voice of a numerous colony exclaiming from 
America, and addreffing the mother country in 
the following terms. 


‘$$ WauarT have I done to thee, that thou fhouldft 
deliver me up into the hands of a ftranger ? 
Did I not fpring from thy loins. Have I not 
fown, planted, cultivated, and reaped for thee 
alone ? When thy fhips conveyed me co thefe 
fhores, fo different from thy own happy cli- 
mate, didft thou not engage for ever to proreét 
me with thy fleets and armies ? Have I not 
fought in fupport of thy rights, and defended 
the tountry thou gaveft me? After having fer- 
tilized it by my labour, have I nor maintained 
it for thee at the expence of my blood? Thy 
children were my parents or my brethren; thy 
laws my boaft, and thy name my pride: that 
name which I have ftriven to render iluftrious 
among nations to whom it was unknown. I 
have procured thee friends and allies among 
the favages. I flattered myfelf with me 
thought that I might one day come in compe- 
tition with thy rivals and be the terror of thy 
E 3 ‘ encmies. 
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enemies. But thou haft forfaken me. Thou 
haft bound me without my confent by a treaty, 
the very concealment of which wasy A treachery. 
Onfeeling, ungrateful parent, hoy could’ft thou 
break, in oppofition to the dyctates of nature, 
the ties by which I was attached to thee, even 
from my birth ? While with inceffant and pain- 


ful coil I was reftoring to thee the tribute of 


neurifhment and fubfiftence I had received 
from thee, I wifhed for no other comfort than 
that of living and dying under thy law. ‘That 
comfort thou haft refufed me. Thou haft torn 
me from my family to deliver me up to a mal- 
ter whom I did not approve. Reftore my pa- 
rent to me ; reftore me to him whole name I 
have been ufed to call upon from my earlieit 
infancy. It is in thy power to make me fub- 
mit againft my will to a yoke which I abhor 5- 
but this fubmiffion will only be temporary. E 
fhaltl lancuifh, and perifh with grief and weak- 
nefs; or if I fhould recover life and vigour, it 
will only be to withdraw myfelf from connec- 
tions I dereft; though I fhould even be com- 


pelled to deliver myfclf up to thy enemies ?” 


Lovisrawa being in fact oppreffed by her new 


matters, was defirous of fhaking off a yoke which 





fhe abhorred even before it was impoted ; but be- 


ing rejected by France when fhe endeavoured to 
put herfeif again under her protection, fhe re- 


curned under the dominion cf the fame power 
from whole chains fhe had attempted to free her- 


{elf. 
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telf. The cruelties fhe has experienced from the 
refentment of an incenfed government, have 
ferved ony to increafe a hatred already too inve- 
terate to b` forgotten. With fuch difpofitions, 
the colony can {carce flatter itfelf with the profpeét 
of any degree of profperity. Canada, though it 
has likewife changed its mother country, will not 

meet with the fame obftacles to its improvement. 
Atthe peace of Utrecht, this vait country was 

in a ftate of weaknefs and mifery not to be con 
ceived. This was owing to the French who firft 
came there, and who rather threw themfelves into 
this country, than fertled in ir. Moft of them 
had done nothing more than run about the 
woods; the more fenfible among them had at- 
tempted fome cultures, but without choice or 
plan. A piece of ground, haftily culled and built 
upon, was as haittily forfaken. The expences, 
however, the government had laid out, together 
with the profits of the fur trade, afforded foine- 
times the inhabitants a tolerable fubfiftence ; bur 
a feries of unfortunate wars foon deprived them of 
thefe advantages. In 1714, the exports from 
Canada did not exceed a hundred thoufand 
crowns*. This fum, added to 350,000 livres +, 
which the government fent over every year, was 
all the colony had to depend upon, for the pay- 
ment of the goods they received from FEurozz, 
And indeed thefe were fo few, that the generality 
were reduced to wear fkins like the Indians. 
E á Such 
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B re K Such was the diftrefsful fituation of the far greater 
w part of twenty thoufand French, fuppofed to in- 
habit thefe immenfe regions. 
Populati- Tue happy fpirit which at that time animated 
ieee. the feveral parts of the world, roufed Canada 
manners, from that ftate of indolence and maétivity in which 
govern- : 
ment, it had fo long been plunged. It appears from the 
mara ata eftimates taken in 1753 and 1758, which were 
and reve- nearly equal, that the inhabitants amounted to 
Canada. 91,000, exclufive of the regular troops, whofe 
numbers varied according to the different exigen- 
cies of the colony. 

Turis calculation did not include the many al- 
lies difperfed throughout an extent of 1200 lea- 
gues in length, and of confiderable breadth, nor 
the 16,000 Indians who dwelt in the center of the 
French fettlements, or in their neigbourhood, 
None of thefe were ever confidered as fubjects, 
though they lived in the midit of a great Euro- 
pean colony: the fmalleft clans {till preferved 
their independence. All men talk of liberty, 
but the favage alone enjoys it. Not only the 
whole natian, but every individual is truly free. 
The confcioufnets of his independence influences 
all his thoughts and aétions. He would enter the 
palace of an Afiatic monarch, in the fame manner 
as he would the cottage of a peafant, and meither 
tx dazzled with his fplendour, nor awed by his 
power. It is his own fpecies, it is -mankind, it is 
his ¢qual that he loves and refpects, but he would 
hate a matter and deftroy him 
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three cities. 
1400 leagues diftant froni France, and 120 lea- 
gues fromthe fea. It is built in the form of an 
amphitheatre; on a peninfula, made by the river 
St. Lawrence, and the river St. Charles, and com- 
mands a profpeét over extenfive fields, which 
ferve to enrich it, and over avery fafe road that 
will admit upwards of two hundred fhips. It 1s 
three miles in circumference. Two thirds of this 
circuit are defended by the water and the rocks, 
which are a better fecurity than the fortifications 
erected on the ramparts that divide the peninfula. 
The houtes are tolerably well built. The iahabt- 
tants were computed at about 10,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year 1759. This place was the 
center of commerce, and the feat of govern- 
ment. 

The city of the Trois Rivieres, built ten years 
later than Quebec, and fituated thirty leagues 
higher, was raifed with a view of encouraging the 
trade with the northern Indians. But this fettle- 
ment, though promifing at firft, never contained 
more than 1500 inhabitants, becaufe the fur trade 
was ioon diverted from this marker, and carried 
entirely to Montreal. 

MonTREAL is an ifland, ten leagues long and 
almoi{t four broad, formed by the river St. Law- 
rence, fixty leagues above Quebec. It is the moft 
temperate, pleafant and fruitful fpot in Ml the 


country. A few huts thrown up there as it were 
by 
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by chance in 1640, were improved to a regular 


VV built town, which contained four thoufand inha- 


bitants. At firít it lay expofed to the infults of 
the favages, but was afterwards in iofed with 
flight pallifades, and then with a wall, conftructed 
about fifteen feet high, with battlements. Ic fell 
to decay, when the inroads of the Iroquois obliged 
the French to erect forts higher up the country, 
to fecure the fur trade. 

Tue other colonifts, who were not contained 
within the walls of thefe three citics, did not live 
in towns, but were fcattered along the banks of 
the river St. Lawrence. None were to be feen 
near the mouth of that river, where the foil is 
rugged and barren, and where no corn will ripen. 
The firt habitations to the fouth, were built at 
fifty leagues, and to the north, at twenty leagues 
below Quebec ; they were at a great diftance from 
each other, and their produce was but indifferent. 
No very fertile fields were to be found but in the 
neighbourhood of its capital, and they improved 
as one approached Montreal. There cannot be a 
more beautiful profpecét than the rich borders of 
that long and broad canal. Detached woods ad- 
ding beauty to the tops of the verdant mountains, 
meadows covered with flocks, fields crowned with 
ripening corn, {mall ftreams of water flowing 
down to the river, churches and caftles feen at 
intervals through the trees, exhibited a fucceffion 
of the moft inchanting views. Thefe would have 
been {till more delightful, if the edict of 1745 

had 
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had been ob‘erved, which forbad the colonift ® 
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from dividing his plantations, unlefs they were an =~ 


acre and a halr in front, and thirty or forty acres 
in depth. Indolent heirs would not then have 
torn in piec% the inheritance of their fathers. 
They would have been compelled to form new 
plantations; and vaft fpaces of fallow land would 
no longer have feparated rich and cultivated 
plains. 

Nature herfelf direéted the labours of the 
hufbandman, and taught him that watery and 
fandy grounds, and thote wnere the pine, the fir 
tree and the cedar grew folitary, were unfavour- 
able to agriculture ; but wherever he found a foil 
covered with maple, oak, beach, hornbeam and 
finall cherry trees, he might reafonably expeét 
that his wheat would yield twenty times, and his 
Indian corn thirty times as much as before, with- 
out the trouble of manuring. 

Tue plantations though not equally large, all 
afforded a tuMicient fupply for the wants of their 
refpective owners. There were few of them that 
did not yield maize, barley, flax, hemp, tobacco, 
pulic, and pot-herbs in great plenty, and excel- 
ient in their kind. 

Mosr of the inhabitants had a fcore of fheep 
whole wool was very valuable to them, ten or a 
dozen milch cows, and five or fix oxen for the 
plough. The cattle were fmall, but thefr flefh 





was excellent, and thefe people hved much better 


than our countrw veople do in Europe, 


AN ite 
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Waira this kind of affluence, they could afford 


—— to keep a good number of horfes; which were 


not Anë, but Ge for drudgery, and abie to per- 
form journeys of arnazing length upa% the fnow. 
And indeed the coloniis took luch delight in 10> 
creafing the breed of them, that in winter time they 
would feed them with the corn which they them- 
felves wanted fometrimes at another feafcen. 

Suca was the fituation of the 83,coo French, 
difperfed or collected on the banks of the river 
St. Lawrence. Above the head of the river, and 
in what is called the upper country, there were 
8000 more, who were rather addicted to hunting 
and trade than to hufbandry. 

Tueir firt fettlement was Catarakui, or fort 
Frontenac, built in 1671 at the entrance of the 
lake Ontario, to ftop the inroads of the Enghifh 
and Iroquois. The bay of this place ferved asa 
harbour for the men of war and trading veficis be- 
longing to this great lake, which might with more 
propriety be called a fea, and where ftorms are 
almoft as frequent and as dreadful as on the 
ocean. 

BETWEEN the lakes Ontario and Erie, each of 
which meafures 300 leagues in circumference, hes 
a traét of land fourteen leagues in extent. This 
tract is interfeéted towards the middle by the fa- 
mous fall of Niagara, which from its height, 
breadta and fhape, and from the quantity and 
impetuofity of its waters, is juftly accounted the 
moft wonderful cataract in the world. It was 

above 
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above this grand and awful water-fall, that France B or K 
had erected fortifications, with a defign to prevent —— 
the Indians from carrying their furs to the rival 

nation. 

Bevonp the Jake Erie isan extent of land, dif- 
tinguifhed by the name of the Streight, which ex- 
ceeds all Canada for the mildnefs of the climate, 
the beauty and variety of the profpects, the rich- 
nefs of the foil, and the profufion of gamé and 
fifh. Nature has lavifhed all her bleffings to en- 
rich this delightful fpot. But this was not the 
motive that determined the French to fettle there 
in the beginning of the prefent century. It was 
the vicinity of feveral Indian nations who could 
fupply them with confiderable quantities of furs; 
and, indeed, this trade increafed very faft. 

Tue fuccefs of this new fettlement proved fatal 
to the poft of Michrilimakinach, a hundred lea- 
gues further, between the lake Michigan, the 
lake Huron, and the lake Superior, which are all 
three navigable. The greateft part of the trade 
which ufed to be carried on there with the natives, 
was transferred to the Streight, where it con- 
tinued. 

Besipes the forts already mentioned, there are 
fome of lefs note, built in different parts of the 
country, either upon rivers, or at the openings 
between the mountains. The firit fentiment in- 
tcreft infpires, is that of miftruft, and its firft im- 
pulte, is that of attack or defence. Each of thefe 
fots was provided with a garrifon, which de- 

fended 
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a OK fended the French who were fettled in the neigh- 
w bourhood. There were in all gooo fouls, who 





inhabited the upper country. 

Tue manners of the French colonirts fettled in 
Canada were not always anfwerable to the climate 
they inhabited. Thofe that lived in the country, 
{pent their winter in idlenefs, penfively fitting by 
their fire-fide. When the return of {pring called 
them out to the indifpenfable labours of the field, 
they ploughed the ground fuperficially wathout 
ever manuring it, fowed it careflefsly, and then 
returned to their former indolent manner of life 
till harveft time. As the people were too proud 




















or too lazy to work by the day, every family was 





obliged to gather in their own crops; and nothing 
was to be feen of that fprightly joy, which on a 
fine fummer’s day enlivens the reapers, while they 
are gathering in their. rich harveft. That of the 
Canadians was confined to a fmall quantity of 
corn of each kind, a little hay and tobacco, a few 
cyder-apples, cabbage and onions. This was the 
whole produce of a plantation in that country. 
THis amazing negligence might be owing to 
feveral caufes. The exceffive cold in winter, 
which froze up the rivers, totally prevented them 
from exerting their abilities. They contraéted 
fuch a habit of idlenefs during the continuance of 
the fevere weather for eight months fycceffively, 
that Iabour appeared infupportable to them even 
in the fineft weather. ‘The numerous feftivals 
prefcribed by their religion, «stich owed its in- 
creafe 
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creafe to their eftablifhment, prevented the firt BOOK 
exertion, as well as interrupted the progrefs of in- —~—~ 
duftry. wien are ready enough to comply with 

that fpecies of devotion that flatters their indo- 

lence. Juaftly a pafon for war, which had been 
purpofely encoutaged among thefe bold and 
courageous men, made them averfe from the la- 

bours of hufbandry. Their minds were fo entirely 
captivated with military glory, that they thought 

only of war, though they engaged in it without 

pay. 

Tue inhabitants of the cities, efpecially of the 
capital, {pent the winter as well as the fummer, 
ån a conftant fcene of diffipation. They were 
alike infenfible to the beauties of nature, and to 
the pleafures of imagination ; they had no tafte 
for arts or fciences, for reading or inftruction. 
Their only paffion was amufement, and perfons 
of all ages were fond of dancing at afiemblies. 
This manner of life confiderably increafed the in- 
fluence of the women, who were pofiefied of every 
attraction, except thofe foft emotions of the foul, 
which alone conftitute the merit and the charm of 
beauty. Lively, gay, and addi¢ted to coquettry 
and gallantry, they were more fond of infpiring 
than feeling the tender paffions. There appeared 
in both fexes a greater degree of devotion than 
virtue, more religion than probity, a higher fenie 
of honour than of real honefty. Superftition took 
place of morality, which will always be the cafe 
wherever men are Muaht to believe that ceremo- 

nies 
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Oe nies will compenfate for good works, and that 
w Crimes are expiated by prayers. 

IDLENESS, prejudice and levity would Hever have 
gained fuch an afcendant in Canada, had the go- 
vernment been careful to turn the tention of the 
people to lafting and ufeful objects. But all the 
colonifts were required to pay an implicit obedi- 
enceto a mere military authority. They were un- 
acquainted with the flow and fure procefs of? laws, 
The will of the chief, or of his delegates,- was an 
Oracle, which they were not even at liberty to in- 
terpret; an awful decree, which they were to 
fubmit to without examination. Delays, repre- 
fentations, excufes of honour, were fo many crimes 
in the eyes of a defpotic ruler, who had ufurped 
a power of punifhing or abfolving merely by his 
word. He had in his own power all favours and 
penalties, rewards and punifhments ; the right of 
imprifoning without the fhadow of a crime, and the 
{till more formidable right of enforcing a reve- 
rence for his decrees as fo many acts of juftice, 
though they were but the irregular fallies of his 
own caprice. | | 

In early times, this unlimited power was not 
exercifed in matters of military difcipline and po- 
litical adminiffration only, but extended even to 
civil jurifdiction. The governor decided abfolutely 
and without appeal, all differences arifing between 
the coloniits. Thete contefts were fortunately very 
rare, in a country where all things might almoft 
be faid to be in common. This dangerous au- 

thority 
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thority fubfifted till 1663, at which period atri- BOOK 
bunal was erected in the capital, for the definitive XVE. 
trial of al! caufes depending throughout the colo- ~~". 


ny. The caftom of Paris, modified in conformity 
to local circum, tances, formed the code of their laws. 

Tuis code was not mutilated or disfigured by a 
mixture of revenue laws. The adminiftration of 
the finances in Canada, only required a few fines 
of alienation ; a trifling contribution from the in- 
habitants of Quebec and Montreal towards main- 
taining the fortifications; and iome duties upon 
all goods imported and exported, which, indeed, 
were too high. In 1747, all thefe feveral articles 
brought no more than 260,200 * livres into the 
treafury. | 

THe lands were not taxed by government, but 
were not on that account entirely exempt from 
taxes. A great error was committed at the firft 
fettling of the colony, in granting to officers and 
gentlemen a piece of land, from two to four 
leagues in front, and unlimited in breadth. 
Thefe great proprietors, who were men of mode- 
rate fortunes, and unfkilied in agriculture, were 
unable to manage fuch vaft eftates, and were 
therefore, under a neceffity of making over their 
lands to foldiers or planters, upon condition that 
they fhould pay them a kind of ground-rent or 
homage for ever. This was iotroducing inta 
America fomething fimilar to the feudal govera- 
ment, which was fo long fatal to Europe. Ihe 
Jord ceded ninety acres to each of his vaffals, who 

Vou. Y: F on 
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B O O Kon their part engaged to work in his mill, to pay 
XVI. him annually one or two fols per acre, and a 
—~—" bufhel and a half of corn for the enmre grant. 
This tax, though but a {mall one maintained 

a confiderable number of idle people, at the ex- 

pence of the only clafs with whith a colony ought 

to have been peopled. Thetruly ufeful inhabi 

tants who were engaged in laborious employments, 

found the burthen of maintaining an annuitant 
nobility increafed, by the additional exaétions of 

the clergy. In 1667, the tithes were impofed. 

They were, indeed, reduced to a twenty-fixth part 

of the crops, notwithftanding the. clamours Of that 
rapacious boay; but ftill this was an oppreffion in 
a country where the clergy had property allotted 
them which was fuffcient for their maintenance. 

So many impediments previoufly oppofed to the 
progrefs of agriculture, difabled the colony from 
paying for the neceffaries that came from the 
mother country. The French miuniftry were ae 
laft fo fully convinced of this truth, that after 
having always obftinately oppofed the eftablifh- 
nient of manufactures in America, they thought it 
their intereft even to promote them in 1706. But 
thofe late encouragements had very little effect, 
and the united induftry of the colonifts could ne- 
ver produce more than a few coarfe linens, and 
fome very bad woollens. 

Tue fifheries were not much more attended to 
than the manufactures. The only one that could 
become an object of exporretion was that of the 
feal. This animal has been ranked in the clafs of 

fifh, 
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fih, though he is not dumb, is always produced BOOK 
on land, and lives more on dry ground than in the XVI. 
water. His head is fomewhat like that of a maf- ~~ 
tiff. He has four paws which are very fhort, eí- 

pecially the hinder ones, which ferve him rather to 

crawl than to walk upon. They are fhaped like 

fins, but the fore feet have claws. His fkin is 

hard, and covered with fhort hair. He is at’firft 

white, but turns fandy or black, as he grows up. 
Sometimes he is of all thefe three different colours. 

THERE are two different kinds of feals. The 
larger one fometimes weighs twothoufand pounds, 
and feems to have a fharper fnout than the others: 
Fhe fmall ones, whofe fkin is commonly marbled, 
are aétive, and more dexterous in extricating 
themfelves out of the fnares that are laid for 
them. The Indians have the art of taming them 
fo far as to make them follow them. 

Trey couple upon the rocks, and fometimes 
on the ice, and it is there alfo that the dams bring 
forth their young. They commonly bear two, 
and they ufually fuckle them in the water, but 
morë frequently on land. When they want to 
teach them to {fwim, itis faid they carry them up- 
on their backs, drop them now and then into the 
water, then take them up again, and proceed in 
this manner till they are ftrong enough to fwim of. 
themfelves. Moft little birds flutter about from 
{pray to fpray, before they venture to fly abroad ; 
the eagle carries her voung, to train them up to 
encounter the boifterous winds; it is not there- 
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B O O Kfore furprifing, that the feal produced on land, 
XVI. fhould ufe her little ones to live under water. 
“—~—"” There is a very fimple manner of fifhing for 
thefe amphibious animals; who are ufed, when 
they are in the fea to enter into the creeks with 
the tide. As foon as fome place is difcovered 
where they refort in fhoals, it is furrounded with 
nets and ftakes, only taking care to leave a little 
opening for them to get in. At high water this 
opening is {topped up, and when the tide is cone 
down, the fifth remains on dry ground. All that is 
neceflary is to kill them. Sometimes the fifher- 
men get into a canoe, and follow them to their 
lurking places, where they fire upon them the mo- 
ment they put their heads out of water to take in 
air. If they are only wounded, they are eafily 
caught; if they are killed, they fink directly, but 
are fetched up by great dogs, that are trained up 
to dive for them feven or eight fathom under water. 

Tue fkin of the feal was formerly ufed for 
muffs, but afterwards to cover trunks, and to 
make {hoes and boots. When it is well tanned, 
the grain is not unlike that of morocco leather. 
If it is not quite fo fane, however it preferves its 
colour longer. 

Tue efh of the feal is generally allowed to be 
good, but it turns to better account if it is boiled 
dgwn to oil. For this purpofe, it is fuficient to 
fetoit on the fire in a copper or earthen veliel. It 
is thought frequently fufficient to fpread the fat 
upon large fquares made of boards, where it melts 
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of itfelf, and the oil runs off through an openingB OOK 
made for that purpofe. It keeps clear for a long XVI. 
time, has no bad fmell, and leaves no fediment. ~ ~v 7 
it is ufed for burning and dreffing leather. 

Five or fix {mall fhips were fitted out yearly from 
Canada for the {èal fifhery in the guiph of St. Law- 
rence, and one or two lefs for the Czribbee iflands. 
It received from the iflands nine or ten veffels laden 
with fum, molaffes, coffee, and fugar; and from 
France about thirty fhips, whofe lading together 
might amount tò nine thoufand tons. 

In the interval between the two laft wars, which 
was the moft flourifhing period of the colony, the 
exports did not exceed 1,200,000 * livres in furs, 
$00,000 t in beaver, 250,000 f in feal oil, the 
fame in flour and peas, and 150,000 livres § in 
wood of all kinds. Thefe feveral articles put to- 
gether, amounted but to 2,650,000 livres || a year, 
a ium infufMicient to pay for the commodities fent 
from the mother country. The goverment made 
up the deficiency. 

Wauen the French were in poffeffion of Cana- 
da, they had very little fpecie. The little that 
was brought in from time to time by. the new fet- 
tlers, did not continue in the country, becaufe the 
neceffirous {tate of the colony ioon occafioned it 
to return. This was a great obftacle to the pro- 
grefs of commerce and agriculture. In 1670, the 
court:of Verfailles coined a particular fort of, mo- 
ney forthe ufe of all the French fettlements in 
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BooK America, and fet a nominal value upon it, one 


fourth above the current coin of the mother coun- 


mnm try. But this expedient was not productive of the 


advantages that were expected, at leaft with re- 
gard to New France. ‘They, therefore, contriv- 
ed to fubfticute paper currency inftead of metal, 
for the payment af the troops, and other expences 
of government. This fucceeded till the year 1713, 
when the engagements that had been made with 
the adminiftrators of the colony were not faithfully 
obf{erved. Their bills of exchange drawn upon 
the treafury of the mother country were not ho- 
mnoured, and from that time fell into difcredit. 
They were at laft paid off in 1720, with the lofs 
of five eighths, 

Tus event occafioned the revival of the ufe of 
fpecie in Canada; bur this expedient lafted only 
two years. The merchants found it troublefome, 
chargeable and hazardous to fend money to France, 
and fo did all the colonies who had an¥ remittances 
to make ; fo that they were the farft to follicit the 
re-eftablifhment of paper currency. ‘Fhis confift- 
ed of cards, on which were ftamped the arms of 
France and Navarre, and they were figned by the 
governor, the intendant. and the comptroller. 
They were of twenty-four *, twelve +, fix}, and 
three livres§; and of thirty f, fifteen **, and fe- 
von fols anda half++. The value of the whole 
nuntber that was made aut, did not exceed a mil- 
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lion of livres *. When this fum was not fufh- 
cient for the demands of the public, the def- 
ciency was made up by orders figned only by the 
‘intendant. This was the firft abufe; but one 
of {till greater confequence was that their number 
was unlimited. The fmalleft were of twenty fols +, 
and the higheft of a hundred livres $. Thefe dif- 
ferent papers circulated in the colony, and fup- 
plied the want of fpecie till the month of Octo- 
ber. This was the lateft feafon for the fhips to 
{fail from Cana@a. Then all this paper-currency 
was turned into bills of exchange payable in 
France by the government, which was fuppofed 
to have ‘made ufe of the value. But they were fo 
multiplied by the year 1754, that the royal trea- 
fury could no longer antwer fuch large demands, 
and was forced to protract the payment. An un- 
fortunate war that broke out two years after, fo 
increafed their number, that at laft they were pro- 
hibited. This prefently raifed the price of all 
commodities to an immoderate degree; and as, 
on account of the enormous expences of the war, 
the king was the chief confumer, he alone bore 
the Jofs arifing from the difcarded paper, and from 
the dearnefs of the goods. In 1759, the miniltry 
were obliged to ftop payment of the Canada bills, 
till their origin and their real value could be 

traced. They amounted to an alarming numbeo. 
The annual expences of government for Cana- 
da, which in 172g did not exceed 400,000 li- 
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BOokKVres™, and before 1749 never were greater than 


1,700,000 +, ‘were imimeni¢c after that period, 


=~ The year 1 750 CO 3,1600000 T the year i754; 


2,700,000 §; the year 1752, 4,0go0,000 |}; the year 
EFS 2s 6s9O6,000 m: the year 1.754, 4,440.0007-+4 
tie year 1752, G,1O6ojo0O TT s"the year 1756; 
11,300,000 §§ 5 the ‘year 1757s 102350000 jill 
the year 7758, 27,600,000 =A. the year F756, 
26,009,000 + f+; the rit eight months af the 
year 1760, 13,500,000 fff. Of thefe prodigious 
fums, ninety millions §$§ were owing at the peace. 

Tis infamous debt was traced up to its origin, 
and the enormities that had given rile to it were 
inquired into, as far as the diftance of time and 
place would allow. The greareft delinguents, who 
were become fo in confequence of the unlimited 
power and credit given by the government, were 
iegaliy condemned to make confiderable reftitu- 
tions. They were however ftill too moderate. 
The claims of private creditors were all difcuffed. 
Fortunately for them and for the nation, the mi- 
niitry intrufted with this important and necefiary 
bufinefs, were men of known Integrity; who were 
not to be intimidated by the threats of pow- 
er, nor bribed by the offers of fortune; who 
could not be tmpoicd upon by artifice, nor wea- 
ried out by difficulties. By fteadily and imparti- 


ally 
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ally holding an even balance between the interelt B OOK 
of the public and the rights of individuals, they XVI. 
reduced the fum total of the debts to thirty-eight ~~" 
millions *. 

Ir was the fault of France if Canada was not deipio e a 
worth the immenie iums that were belftowed upon Franee 


á l might have 
it [t had long {ince appeared that this vait region derived 


i s : í ay PL. froin (a= 
was every where capable of yielding prodigious sada. Er- 
crops% yet no more was cultivated than what was rors which 

have de- 


parcly tufficient for the fultenance of the inhabi- prived her 
tants. With m®derate labour corn enough might” — 
have been railed to fupply all the American iflands, 
and even fome parts of Europe. Itis well known 
that in 1751, the colony ient over two fhip-loads of 
wheat to Marfeilles, which proved very good, and 
fold very well. This exportation ought to have 
met with the greater encouragement, as the crops’ 
are liable to few accidents in that country, Where 
the corn is fown in May, and gathered in before 
the end of Augult. 

Ir hufbandry had been encouraged and extend- 
ed, the breed of cattle would have been increafed, 
There is fuch plenty of pafture ground, and of 
acorns, that the colonies might eafily have bred 
oxen and hogs, iuficient to fupply the French 
lilands with beef and pork, without having re- 
courfe to Irifh beef. Pofibly, thefe cattle might 
in time have increafed fuMiciently to fupply the 
{hips of the‘mother country. 


T HEIR 
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BOooK THEIR fheep, which are eafily bred in Canada, 
xvr. would have been no lefs advantageous to France. 
n If their number were not confiderable in a coun- 
try where the dams commonly bear twins, it was 
owing to the ewes being left at all feafons with 
the ram; and as they generally brought forth 
in February, the feverity of the weather deftroyed 
a great many lambs; the inhabitants being alfo 
obliged to feed them with corn, found fhis fo 
chargeable, that they did not much care to rear 
thern. This might have been prevented by a law, 
enjoining all farmers to part the rams from’ the 
ewes from September to February. The lambs 
dropped in May would have been reared without 
any expence or hazard, and in a fhort time the 
colony would have been covered with numerous 
flocks. ‘Their wool, which is known to be very 
fine and good, would have fupplied the manufac- 
tures of France, inftead of that which is imported 
from Andalufia and Caftile. The ftate would 
have been enriched by this valuable commodity ; 
and in return, the colony would have received 
variety of new and defirable articles from the mo- 
ther country. 

Tue Gin-feng would have been a great acqui- 
fition to both. This plant, which the Chinefe 
procure from the Corea, or from Tartary, and 
which they buy at the weight of gold, was found 
in 4820, by the Jefuit Lafitau, in the forefts of 
Canada, where it grows very common. It was 


foon carried to Canton, where ıt was much efteem- 
ed, 
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ed, and fold at an extravagant price. The Gin-roox 
feng, which at firft fold at Quebec for thirty or xvi. 
forty fols * a pound, rofe to twenty-five livres 4. w" 
In 1752, the Canadians exported this plant to the 
value of 500,000 livres}. There was fuch a de- 
mand for it, that they were induced to gather in 
May what ought not to have been gathered till Sep- 
tember, and to dry in the oven what fhould have 
been edried gradually in the fhade. This fpoilr 
the fale of the Gin-feng of Canada in the only 
country in the warld where it could find a mar- 
ket ; and she colonifts were feverely punifhed for 
their exceffive rapacioufnefs, by the total lofs of a 
branch of commerce, which, if rightly managed, 
might have proved a fource of opulence. 
ANOTHER and a furer plan for the encourage- 
ment of induftry, was the working of the iron 
mines which abound in thofe parts. The only one 
that has ever attracted the notice of the Europe- 
ans, lies near the town of the Trois Rivieres; and 
was difcovered mear the furface of the ground, 
There are no mines that yield a greater quantity, 
and the beft in Spain are not fuperior to it for the 
pliability of the metal. A imith from Europe, 
who came thither in 1739, greatly improved the 
working of this mine, which tll then had been 
but unfkilfully managed. From that time no 
other iron was ufed in the colony. They even ex 
ported fame famples; but France would nofbe 
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Boo K convinced that this iron was the beft for fire- 


arms. The fcheme that was in agitation of making 


a ufe of this iron would have been very favourable 


to the projeét which, after much irrefolution had 
at lait been adopted, of forming a naval eftablifh- 
ment in Canada. 

Tre firt Europeans who landed on that vaft re- 
gion, found it entirely covered with forefts. The 
principal trees were oaks of prodigious læight, 
and pines of al) fizes. Thelle woods when felled 
might have heen conveyed with eafe down the ri- 
ver St. Lawrence, and the numberlefs rivers that 
fall into it. By an unaccountable fatality, all thefe 
treafures were overlooked or defpifed. At length 
the court of Verfailles thought proper to attend 
to them. They gave orders for erecting docks at 
Quebec for building men of war, but unfortu- 
nately trufted the bufinefs to agents, who had no- 
thing in view but their own private intereft. 














Tue timber fhould have been felled upon the 
hills, where the cald air hardens the wood by con- 
tracting its fibres; whereas it was conftantly 
fetched from marfhy grounds, and from the banks 
of the rivers, where the moifture gives it a loofer 
and a richer texture. Inftead of conveying it in 
barges, they floated it down on rafts to the place 
of its deftination, where being forgotten and left 
im the water, it gathered a kind of mofs that 
rotted it. Inftead of being put under fheds when 
it was landed, it was left expofed to the fun in 
fummer, to the fnow in winte, and the rains in 
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{pring and autumn. From thence it was conveyed B O O K 
into the dock yards, where it again fuftained the xvi. 
inclemency of the feafons for two or three years. 
Negligence or difhonefty enhanced the price of 
every thing to fuch a degree, that fails, ropes, 
pitch and tar were imported from Europe into a 
country which, with a little. induftry, might have 
fupplied the whole kingdom of France with all 
thefe materials. This bad management had 
brought the wood of Canada entirely into difre- 
pute, and effectually ruined the refources which 
that country afforded for the navy. 

Tue colony furnifhed the manufactures of the 
mother country with a branch of bufinefs that 
might almoft be called an exclufive one, which 
was the preparation of the beaver. This commo- 
dity at firft was’ fubjeéted to the oppreffive re- 
{traints of monopoly. The India company could 
not but make an ill ufe of their privilege, and 
really did fo. What they bought of the Indians 
was chiefly paid for in Englifh fcarlet cloths, 
which thofe people were very fond of wearing. 
But as they could make twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. more of their commodities in the Enelifh 
fettlements than the company chofe to give, they 
carried thither all they could conceal from the 
fearch of the company agents, and exchanged 
their beaver for Englifh cloth and India callicoe. 
Thus did France, by the abufe of an inftitution 
which fhe was by no means obliged to maintain, 
deprive herfelf or the double advantage of fur- 
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B OOR nifhing materials to fome of her own manufac- 


——v—-—’ others. 


tures, and of fecuring a market for the produce of 
She was equally ignorant of the facility 
of eftablifhing a whale fifhery in Canada. 

Tse chief fources of this fifhery are Davis’s 
Streights and Greenland. Fifty fhips come every _ 
year into the former of thefe latitudes, and a hun- 
dred and fifty into the latter. The Dutch are 
concerned in more than three fourths of them. 
‘Fhe reft are fitted our from Bremen; Hamburgh 
and England. It is computed that the whole ex- 
pence of fitting out 200 fhips of 350 tons bur- 
den, upon an average muft amount to 10,000,000 
of livres *. Fhe ufual produce of each is rated 
at 80,000 hvres+, and confequently the whole 
amount of the fifhery cannot be lefs than 
3,200,000 livres}. If we deduct from this the 
profits of the feanien who are employed in thefe 
hard and dangerous voyages, very little remains 
for the merchants concerned in this trade. 

Fuese circumftances have by degrees influenced 
the Bifcayans to difcontinue a trade, in which 
they were the firt adventurers. Other French- 
men have not been induced to take it up, info- 
much that the whole fifhery has been totally 
abandoned by that nation, which of all others 
confumed the greateft quantity of blubber, whale- 
bone and fpermaceti. Many propofals have been 
made for refuming it in Canada. There was the 
fineft profpect of a plentiful fifhery in the river 
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St. Lawrence, attended with lefs danger and lefs B o o xX 
expence than at Davis’s Streights or Greenland. xvi. 
It has ever been the fate of this colony, that the ~~~" 
beft {chemes relative to it have been unfuccefsful > 

and this in particular, of a whale fifhery, which 

would not have failed to excite the activity of the 
colonifts, and would have proved an excellent 
nurfery for feamen, has never met with the coun- 
tenanse of government. 

THe fame remifinefs has baffled the {cheme, fo 
often planned, and twice or thrice attempted, of 
ffhing for cod on both fides of the river Se. Law- 
rence. Very poffibly the fuccefs would not have 
fully anfwered the expectations of thofe who pro- 
pofed it,. as the fifh is but indifferent, and proper 
beaches are wanting to dry it. But the guliph 
would have made ample amends. It abounds 
with cod, which might have been carried to New- 
foundland or Louifbourg, and advantageoufly, 
bartered for the productions of the Caribbee iflands 
and for European commodities. Every circum- 
ftance confpired to promote the profperity of the 
fettlements in Canada, if they had been affified by 
the men who feemed to be moft interefted in 
them. But whence could proceed that ingon- 
ceivable want of induftry, which fuffered them to 
remain in the fame wretched ftate they were in ac 
firit ? 

Ir muft be confeffed fome cbftacles arofe. from 
the very nature of the climate. The river St. 
Lawrence is frozen up for fix months in the year. 
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BOO Kåt other times it is not navigabie by night, on 
XVl. account of the thick fogs, rapid currents, fand- 
—~ banks, and concealed rocks, which make it even 


dangerous by day-light. Thefe difficulties in- 
creafe from Quebec to Montreal to fuch a degree, 
that failing is quite impracticable, and rowing fo 
dificult, that from the Trois Rivieres, where the 
tide ends, the oars cannot refit the violence of 
the current, without the affiftance of a very fair 
wind, and then only during a month or fix weeks 
From Montreal ta the Lake Ontario, traders 
meet with no lefs than fix water-falls, which 
oblige them to unload their canoes, and to con- 
vey them and their lading a confiderable way by 
Jand. 

Far from encouraging men to furmount the 
dificulties of nature, a mifinformed government 
planned none but ruinous fchemes. To gain the 
advantage over the Englifh in the fur trade, they 
erected three and thirty forts, at a great diftance 
from each other. The building and victualling 
of them diverted the Canadians from the only la- 
bours that ought to have engroffed their attention. 
This error engaged them in an arduous and peri- 
lous track. 

Ir was not without fome uneafinefs that the In- 
dians faw the formation of thefle fettlements, 
which might endanger their liberty. Their fufpi- 
cions induced them to take up arms, fo that the 
colony was feldom free from war. WNeceffity made 
all che Canadians foldiers. Theit manly and mili- 
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tary education rendered them hardy from their gis s 

youth, and fearlefs of danger. Before they had —~-—~ 

‘arrived to the age of manhood, they would tra- 

verfe a vaft continent in the fummer time in ca- 

noes, and in winter on foot, through ice and 

{now. Having nothing but their gun to procure 

fubfiftence with, they were in continual danger of 

{ftarving ; but they were under no apprehenfion, 

not even of falling into the hands of the favages, 

who had exerted all the efforts of their imagina- 

tion in inventing tortures for their enemies, far 

worfe than death. 
Taer fedentary arts of peace, and the conftant 

labours of agriculture, had no attraction for men 

accuftomed to an active but wandering life. The 

court, which forms no idea of the fweets or the 

utility of rural life, increafed the averfion which 

the Canadians had conceived for it, by beftowing 

all their favours and honours upon military aétions 

alone. The diftinétion that was chiefly lavifhed 

was that of nobility, which was attended with the 

moft fatal confequences. It not only plunged the 

Canadians in idlenefs, but alfo infpired them with 

an unconquerable paffion for every thing that was 

{fplendid. Profits which ought to have been kept’ 

facred for the improvement of the lands, were 

laid out in ornament, and a real poverty was con 

cealed under the trappings of deftructive luxury. tag ed 
Sucu was the {tate of the colony in 1747, when teal 

La Galifioniere was appointed governor. He was lithaed the 

aman pofiefied of Very extenfive knowledge, ac- cre Aig 
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tive and refolute, and of a courage the more 


{~ fteady, as it was the effect of reafon. The 


Eneglifh wanted to extend the limits of Nova 
Scotia, or Acadia, as far as the fouth fide of the 
river St. Lawrence. He thought this an unjuft 
claim, and was determined to confine them within 
the peninfula, which he apprehended to be the 
boundary fettled even by treaties. “(heir ambi- 
tion of incroaching on the inland parts, parti- 
cularly towards the Ohio, or Fair river, he like- 
wife thought unreafonable. He was of opinion 
that the Apalachian mountains ought to be the 
limits of their poffeffions, and was fully deter- 
mined they fhould not pafs them. His fucceffor, 
who was appointed while he was preparing the 
means of accomplifhing this vaft defign, entered 
into his views with all the warmth they deferved. 
Numbers of forts were immediately erected on all 
fides, to fupporc the fyftem which the court had 
adopted, perhaps, without forefeeing, or, at 
Jeaft, without fufficiently attending to the confe- 
quences. 

At this period began thofe hoftilicies between 
the Englifh and the French in North America, 
which were rather countenanced than openly 
avowed by the refpective mother countries. This 
clandeftine mode of carrying on the war was per- 
fectly agreeable to the miniftry at Verfailles, as it 
afforded an opportunity of recovering by degrees, 
and without expofing their weaknefs, what they 
had loft by treaties, at a time when the enemy 


had 
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had impofed their own terms. Thefe repeated P Q OK 
checks at laft opened the eyes of Great Britain, ——— 


and difclofed the political defigns of her rival. 
George II. thought that a clandeftine war was in- 
confifttent with the fuperiority of his maritime 
forces. His fhips were ordered to attack thofe of 
the French in all parts of the world. The Englifh 
accordingly took or difperfed all the French fhips 
they met with, and in 1758, fteered towards Cape 
Breton. 

Tuis ifland, the key of Canada, had already 


been attacked in 1745, and the event is of fo fin- Breton by 
` > P € 
gular a nature, that it deferves a particular detail. lin. 


The plan of this firft invafion was laid at Bofton, 
and New England bore the expence of it. A 
merchant, named Pepperel, who had excited, en- 
couraged and direéted the enthufiafm of the co- 
lony, was intrufted with the command of an army 
of 6000 men, which had been levied for this ex- 





pedition. 

Tuovucsu thefe forces, convoyed by a fquadron 
from Jamaica, brought the firft news to Cape 
Breton of the danger that threatened it; though 
the advantage of a furprize would have fecured 
the landing without oppofition; though they had 
but Goo regular troops to encounter, and 800 in- 
habitants haftily armed, the fuccefs of the under 
taking was ftill precarious. What great expiotts, 
indeed .could be expected from a militia fuddenly 
affembled, who had never feen a hege or faced an 
enemy, and were to act under the direction of fea- 
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officers only. Thefe unexperienced troops ftood 
in need of the affiftance of fome fortunate 1n- 
cident, which they were indeed favoured with ina 
fingular manner. 

Tue conftruétion and repairs of the fortifica- 
tions had always been lcft to the care of the gar- 
rilon of Louifbourg. The foldiers were eager of 
being employed in thefe works, which they con- 
fidered as conducive to their fafety, and as the 
means of procuring them a cemfortable fubfift- 
ence. Whenthey found that thofe who were to 
have paid them, appropriated to themielves the 
profit of their labours, they demanded juftice. It 
was denied them, and they determined to affert 
their right. As thefe depredations had been 
fhared between the chief perfons of the colony and 
the fubaltern officers, the foldiers could obtain no 
redrefs. Their indignation againft thefe rapacious 
extortioners rofe to fuch a height that they de- 
fpifed all authority. They had lived in open re- 
bellion for fix months, when the Englifh appeared 
before the place. 

Tris was the time to conciliate the minds of 
both parties, and to unite in the common caufe. 
The foldiers made the farft advances, but their 
commanders miftrufted a generofity of which they 
ghemfelves were incapable. Had thefe mean op- 
preffors conceived it poffible that the foldiers 
could have entertained fuch elevated ‘notions as to 
facrifice their ewn refentment the good of their 
country, they would have taken advantage of this 

aiipofition, 
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difpofition, and have fallen upon the enemy while 2 979 R 
they were forming their camp and beginning tow—~— 
open their trenches. Beficgers, unacquainted 
with the principles of the art of war, would have 
been difconcerted by regular and vigorous attacks» 
The firt checks might have been fufficient to dif- 
courage them, and to make them reiinquifh the 
undertaking. But it was firmly believed that the 
foldiers were only defirous of fallying our, that 
they might have an opportunity of deferting ; and 
their own officerS kept them in a manner pri- 
foners, till a defence fo ill-managed had reduced 
them to the neceffity of capitulating. The whole 
ifland fhared the fate of Louifbourg, its only bul- 
wark. ) | 

Tars valuable poffefion, reftored to France by 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, was again attacked 
by the Englifh in 1758. On the 2d of June, a 
fleet of twenty-three fhips of the line and eighteen 
frigates, carrying 16,000 well diiciplined troops, 
anchored in Gabarus bay, within haif a league of 
Louifbourg. As it was evident that it would be 
to no purpofe to land at a greater diftance, becaufe 
it would be impoffibie to bring up the artillery 
and other neceffaries for a confiderable fiege, it 
had been attempted to render the landing imprac- 
ticable near the town. In the prudent precautions 
that had been taken, the befiegers iaw the dangers 
and difficulties they had to expeét; but far from 
being deterred by them, they had recourife to itra- 
tagem, and while by extending their line they 
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K threatened and commanded the whole coaft, they 


© XVI. landed by force of arms at the creek of Cor- 


moran. 

Tuts place was naturally weak. The French 
had fortified it with a good parapet planted with 
cannon. Behind this rampart they had potted 
2000 excellent foldiers and fame Indians. In 
front they had made fuch a clofe hedge with 

branches of trees, that would have been very dif- 
ficult to penetrate, even if it had not been de- 
fended. This kind of pallifade, which concealed 
all the preparations for defence, appeared at a 
diftance to be nothing more than a verdant 
plain. 

Turs would have preferved the colony, had the 
affailants been fuffcred to complete their landing, 
and to advance with the confidence, that they had 
but few obftacles to furmount. Had this been 
the cafe, overpowered at once by the fire of the 
artillery and the fmall arms, they would infallibly 
have perifhed on the fhore, or in the hurry of 
embarking ; efpecially as the fea was juft then 
very rough. This unexpected lois might have in- 
terrupted the whole project. 

Bur all the prudent precautions that had been 
taken, were rendered abortive by the impetuofity 
of the French. The Enclifh had icarce begun to 
move towards the flhore, when their enemies haf- 
tered to difcover the fnare they had laid for them. 
By the brifk and hafty fire that was aimed at their 
boats, and {till more by the premature removal 


of 
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of the boughs that mafked the forces, which it was B aor BR 


fo much tee intereft of the French to conceal, —~—~ 


they gueffed at the danger they were going to rufh 
into. They immediately turned back, and faw 
no other place to effect their landing but a rock, 
which had been always deemed _inacceffible. 
General Wolf, though much taken up in re-im- 
barking his troops, and fending off the boats, 
gave the fignal to Major Scot to repair thither. 
THE officer immediately removed to the fpot 
with his men. His own boat coming up Arit, 
and finking at the very inftant he was ftepping 
out, he climbed up the rock alone. He was in 
hopes of meeting with a hundred of his men who 
had been fent thither fome hours before. He 
found only ten. With thefe few, however, he. 
gained the fummit of the rock. Ten Indians and 
fixty Frenchmen kjlled two of his men, and mor- 
tally wounded three. In fpite of his weakneis, he 
ítood his ground under cover of a thicket, till his 
brave countrymen, regardlefs of the boifterous 
waves and the fire of the cannon, came up to 
him, and put him in full poffeffion of that im- 
portant poft, the only one that could fecure their 








landing. 

Tue French, as foon as they faw that the enemy 
had got a firm footing on land, betook themfelves 
to the only remaining refuge, and fhut themfelves 
up in Louifbourg. The fortifications were in a 
bad condition, becaufe the tea fand, which they 
had been obliged to ufe, is by no means fit for 
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BOOK works of mafonry. The revetements of the fe- 
w —v veral curtains were entirely crumbled away. 


There was only one cafemate and a {mall maga- 
zine that were bomb proof. The garrifon which 
was to defend the place canfifted only of 2,900 
men. 

NOTWITHSTANDING all thefe difadvantages, the 
befieged were determined ta make an obftinate 
refiftance. While they were employed in defend- 
ing themfelves with fo much firmnefs, the fuc- 
cours they expected from Canada might poffibly 
arrive. At all events this refiftance might be the 
means of preferving that great colony from all 
further invafion for the remainder of the cam- 
paign. lrt is fcarce credible that the French were 
confirmed in their refoltution by the courage of a 
woman. Madame de Drucourt was continually 
upon the ramparts, with her purfe in her hand; 
and firing herfelf three guns every day, feemed to 
difpute with the governor her hufband the glory 
of his office. Fhe befieged were nat difmayed at 
the ill fuccefs of their feveral fallies,; or the maf- 
terly operations concerted by Admiral Bofcawen 
and General Ambherft. It was but at the eve of 
an affault, which it was impoffible to fuftain, that 
they talked of furrenderinge. ‘They made an ho- 
norable capitulation, and the conqueror fhewed 
more refpect for his enemy and for himfelf, than 
to fwlly his glory by any act of barbarity or 
avarice, 


THE 
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TuHeE conquett of Cape Breton opened the way BVI a 


into Canada. The very next year the feat of war —~— 
was removed thither, or rather the fcenes of aa 
bloodfhed which had long been aéted over that Canada. 
immenfe country were multiplied. The caufe of 
thefe proceedings was this. 

Tue French, iettled in thole parts, had carried 
their ambitious vicws towards the north, where 
the fineft furs were to be had, and in the greateft 
plenry. When this vein of wealth was exhautted, 
or yielded leis than it did at firft, their trade 
turned fouthward, where they difcovered the 
Ohio, to which they gave the name of the Fair 
river. It laid open the natural communication 
between Canada and L.ouifiana. For though the 
fhips that fail up the river St. Lawrence go no 
further than Quebec, the navigation 1s carried on 
in barges to lake Ontario, which is only parted 
from lake Erie by a neck of land, where the 
French upon'their firft fetrling built Fort Niagara. 
It is on this fpot, in the neighbourhood of lake 
Erie, that the fource of the river Ohio 1s found, 
which waters the fineft country in the world, and 
increafing by the many rivers that fall into it, dif- 
charges itfelf into the Miffifippt. 

Tue French however made no ufe of this mag- 


nificent canal. Lhe trifling intercourfe that fub- 


Gifted between the two colonies was always carried 
on by the northern regions. The new way, 
which was much fhorter and eafer than the old, 


firit began to be frequented by a body of troop 
| chat 
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BOO K that were leot over to Canada in 1739, to affilt 
w the colony ef Louifiana, then cngaged in an open 


war with the Indians. After this expedition, the 
fouthern road was again forgotten, and was never 
thought of till the year 1753. At rhat period, 
feveral fmall forts were erected along the Ohio, 
the courfe of which had been traced tor four 
years pat. The moft confiderable of thefe forts 
took its name from governor Duqueine whe built 
tt. 

Tue Englifh colonies could ‘not fee without 
concern French fettlements raifed behind them, 
which joined with the old ones, and feemed to 
furround them. ‘They were apprehenfive leit the 
Apalachian mountains, which were to form the 
natural boundaries between both nations, fhould 
not prove a fufficient barrier again{t the attempts 
of a reftlefs and warlike neighbour. Urged by 
this motive, they themfelves paffed thefe famous 
mountains, to difpute the poficffion of the Ohio 
with the rival nation. This firít {tep proved un- 
fuccefsful. The feveral parties that were fuccef- 
fively fent out, were routed; and the forts were 
demolifhed as faft as they built them. 

To put an end to thefe national affronts, and 
revenge the difgrace they reflected on the mother 
country, a large body of troops was fent over, 
under the commend of General Braddock. Inthe 
fummer of 1755, as this general was marching to 
attack Fort Wuquefne with 36 pieces of cannon 
and Eco men, he was furpiized, within four lea- 
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gues of the place, by 250 Frenchmen and 650 ®,O OK 
Indians, and all his army cut to pieces. This un- ——~-—# 
accountable difafter put a ftop to the march of 
three numerous bodies that were advancing to fall 
upon Canada. The terror occafioned by this ac- 
cident, made them haften back to their quarters, 
and in the next campaign, all their motions were 
guided by the moft timorous caution. 

i'ae French were emboldened by this per- 
plexity, and though very much inferior to them, 
ventured to appear before Ofwego in Auguft 
1756. It was originally a fortified magazine at 
the mouth of the river Onondago on the lake On- 
tario. It ftood nearly in the center of Canada, in 
fo advantageous a fituation, that many works had 
from time to time been erected there, which had 
rendered it one of the capital pofts in thofe parts. 
Tt was garrifoned by 1800 men, with 121 pieces 
of cannon, and great plenty of ftores of all kinds. 
Though fo well provided it furrendered in a few 
days, to the impetuous and bold attacks of 3000 
men who were laying fiege to it. 


In Augult 1757, 5500 French and 1800 In- 
dians marched up to Fort George, fituated on 
lake Sacrament, which was juftly confidered as 
the bulwark of the Enelifh fettlements, and the 
rendezvous of all the forces deftined again{ft Ca- 
nada. Nature and art had confpired to block up 
the roads leading to that place, and to make all 
accefs impracticable. Thefe advantages were fur- 
ther ftrenethened by feveral bodies of troops, 


placed 
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B er K placed at proper diftances in the bet pofitions. 
n Yet thefe obftacles were turmounted with fuch 
prudence and intrepidity, as would have been 
memorable in hiftory, had the ícene of action lain 
in a more diftinguifhed fpot. The French, after 
killing or difperfing all the {mall parties they met 
with, arrived before the place, and forced the 
earrifon, confifting of 2264 men, to capitulate. 

Í uis freh ditaiter rouzed the Englifb. “heir 
geneials applied thenmtelves during the winter toc 
the training up of their men, an@ bringing the 
feveral troops under a proper difcipline. They 
made them exerciie in the woods, in fighting after 
the Indian manner. In the f{pring, the army, confift- 
ing of 6300 regulars and 13000 militia belonging 
to the colonies, affembled on the ruins of Fore 
George. They embarked on lake Sacrament, 
which parted the colonies of both nations, and 
marched up to Carillon, diftant but four leagues. 

Tuat fort, which had been but lately ereéted 
on the breaking out of the war, was not of fuf- 
ficient fize to withf{tand the forces that were 
marching againft it. Intrenchments were formed 
haftily under the cannon of the fort, with ftems 
of trees heaped up one upon another, and large 
trees were Jaid in front, whofe branches being cut 
and fharpened, anfwered the purpofe of chevaux 
deffrife. Ihe colours were planted on the top" of 
the ramparts, behind which lay 3500 men. 

THE Enelith were not cifmayed at thefe for- 
midable appearances, being fully determined to 

remove 
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remove the difgrace of their former mifcarriages ® 
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XVI. 


in a country where the profperity of their trade ———— 


depended on the fuccefs of their arms. On the 
Sth of July 1758, they rufhed upon thefe pali- 
fades with the moft extravagant fury. Neither 
were they difconcerted by the French firing upon 
them from the top of the parapet, while they 
were unable to defend themfelves. They fell 
upon the fharp fpikes, and were intangled among 
the ftumps and boughs through which their eager- 
nefs had made them rufh. All thefe loffes ferved 
but to increafe their impetuous rage, which con- 
tinued for upwards of four hours, and coft them 
above 4000 of their brave men before they would 
give up this rafh and deiperate undertaking. 

‘THEY were equally unfuccefsful in fmaller ac- 
tions. They did not attack one poft without meet- 
ing witha repulfe. Every party they fent out was 
beaten, and every convoy intercepted. The feve- 
rity of the winter might have been fuppofed to fe- 
cure them, but even inthis rigorous feafon the In- 
dians and Canadians carried fire and fword to the 
frontiers, and into the very heart of the Enelith 
colonies. 

Att thefe difafters were owing to a falfe princi- 
ple of government. The Englith minifter had al- 
ways entertained a notion that the fuperiority of 
their navy was alone fufficient to affert their domi- 
nion in America, as it afforded a ready convey- 


ance for fucco, and could eafily intercept the 
enemy’s forces. 
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a K  ē TsHoucnu experience had fhewn the fallacy of 
i. ia "NET . 

t m this idea, the miniftry did not even endeavour by 
a proper choice of generals, to rectify the fatal ef- 
fects it had produced. Almoft all thofe who were 
employed in this fervice were deficient in point of 
abilities and activity. 

THE armies were not likely to make amends 
for the defeéts of their commanders. The troops 
indeed were not wanting in that daring fpirit and 

invincible courage, which is the characteriftic of 

the Englifh foldiers, arifing from the climate, and 

{till more from the nature of their government , 

but thefe national qualities were counterbalanced 

or extinguifhed by the hardfhips they underwent, 
in a country deftitute of all the conveniences thar 

Europe affords. As to the militia of the colonies, 

it was compotfed of peaceable hufbandmen, who 

were not, like moft of the French colonifts, inured 
to laughter by a habit of hunting, and by military 
ardor. 

To thefe difadvantages, arifing from the nature 
of things, were added others altogether owing to 
mifcondyét. The pofts erected for the fafety of 
the feveral Englifh fettlements, were not {ío con 
trived as. to fupporte and affift each other. The 
provinces having all feparate interefts, and nor 
being united under the authority of one head, did 
not concur in thofe joint efforts for the good of 
the whole, and that unanimity of feniiments, which 
alone can infure the fuccefs of heir meafures. 
‘The feafon of action was waited in vain alterca- 
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tions between the governors and the colonifts. B.O O K 
Every plan of operation that met with oppofition —~—~ 
from any fet of men was dropped. If any one was 
agreed upon, it was certainly made public before 
the execution, and by that means rendered abor- 
tive. To this may be added, the irreconcileable 
hatred fubfifting between them and the Indians. 
THEse nations had always fhewn avifible par- 
tiality for the French, in return for the. kindnefs 
they had fhewn them in fending them miffionaries, 
whom they confidered rather as ambaffadors from 
the prmce, than as fent from God. Thefe miffio- 
maries, by ftudying the language of the favages, 
conforming to their temper and inclinations, and 
putting in practice every attention to gain theit 
confidence, had acquired an abfolute dominion 
over their minds. The French colonifts, far from 
communicating the European manners, had adopt- 
ed thofe of the favages they lived with: cheir in- 
dolence in time of peace, their activity in war, and 
their conftant fondnéfs for a wandering life. Seve- 
ral officers of diftinétion had even been incorpo- 
rated withthem. ‘The hatred and jealoufy of the 
Englifh has traduced them on this account, and 
they have not fcrupled to affert that thefe generous 
men had given money for the fkulls of their ene- 
miles, that they joined in the horrid dances that 
accompany the execution of theit prifoners, imi 
tated their crueicies, and partook of their barba- 
rous feftivals. But thefe enormities would be ber- 
ter adapted to people who have fubitituted natio- 
nal 
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B O OK nal to religious fanaticifm, and are more inclined 
—— — to hate other nations than to love their own go- 
vernment. 

Tae rong attachment of the Indians to the 
French was produétive of the moft inveterate ha- 
tred againft the Englifh. Of all the European 
favages, thefe were, in their opinion, the hardeft 
to tame. Their averfion foon rofe to madnefs ; and 
they even, thirfted for Englifth blood, whee they 
found that a reward was offered for their deftrue- 
tion, and that they were to be expelled their native 
land by foreign affaffings. The fame hands which. 
had enriched the Englifh colony with their furs, 
now took up the hatchet to deftroy it. The In- 
dians purfued the Englifh with as much eagernefs 
as they did the wild beafts. Glory was no longer 
their aim in battle, their only object was flaughter. 
They deftroyed armies which the French only 
wihed to fubdue. Their fury rofe to {uch a 
height, that an Englifh prifoner having been con- 
duéted into a lonely habitation, the woman imme- 
diately cut offhis arm, and made her family drink 
the blood that ran from it. A miffionary Jefuit 
reproaching her with the atrocioufnefs of the ac- 
tion, her anfwer was; my children muft be war- 
riours, and therefore muft be fed with the blood of 

their enemies. 
Taking of Suca was the ftate of things, when an Englifh 
Ene Y fleet entered the river St. Lawrence in June 1759- 
lith. It had no fooner anchored at the ifle of Orleans, 
than eight fire fhips, were fent off to deftroy irt. 
Had 
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‘Edad they executed their orders, not a fhipor a B DOE 


man would have efcaped; but the captains who nee 
conducted the affair were feized with a panic. 
They fet fire to their veffels too foon, and hurried 
back to land in their boats. The affailants had 
feen their danger ata diftance, but were delivered 
from it. by this accident, and from that moment 
the conqueit of Canada became almoft certain. 

Tu£- Britifh flag foon appeared before Quebec. 
Tire defign was to land there, and to get a firm 
footing in the neighbourhood of the town, in or- 
der to lay fege toit. But they found the banks 
of the river fo well intrenched, and fo well de- 
fended by troops and redoubts, that their Art en- 
deavours were fruitlefs. Every attempt to land was 
attended with the tofs of many lives, without be~ 
ing produdtive of any advantage. They had per- 
fitted for Gx weeks in thefe untuccefsful endea- 
vours, when at laft they had the fingular good 
fortune to land unperceived on the reth of Sep- 
tember, an hour before break of day, three miles 
above the town. Their army, confifting of 6000 
men, was already Grawn up in order of battie, when 
it was attacked the next day by a corps that was 
weaker by one-third. For fome time ardour fup- 
plied the want of numbers. At laft, French vi- 
vacity gave up the victory to the enemy, wha had 
loft the intrepid Wolf their general, but did not 
lofe their confidence and refolution. 

Tars was gairing a confiderable advantages 
but it might not have been decifive. The troops 

Vote V; Fi that 
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hours, to join the vanquifhed army, and march up 
to the conqueror, with a fuperior force. This was 
the opinion of the French general Montcalm, who 
being mortally wounded in the retreat, had time 
enough before he expired, to confult the fafety of 
his men, and to encourage them to repair their 
difafter,. This generous motion was over-ruled 
by the council of war. They removed ten Jeagues 
off The Chevalier de Levy, who had haftened 
from his poft to replace Montcalm, cenfured this 
want of courage. The French were afhamed of 
it, wifhed to recall it, and make another attempt 
for victory, but it was too late. Quebec, three 
parts deftroyed by the firing from the fhips, had 
capitulated on the 17th. 

ALL Europe thought the taking of this place 
had put an end to the great conteft in North 
America. They never imagined that a handful of 
Frenchmen, in want of every thing, who feemed 
to be in a defperate condition would dare to think 
of protracting their inevitable fate. ‘They did not 
Know what thefe people were capable of doing. 
‘They haftily completed fome intrenchments that 
had been begun ten leagues above Quebec. There 
they left troops fufficient to ftop che progrefs of 
the enemy ; and proceeded to Montreal, to con- 
ceft meafures to retrieve their difgrace. 


Ir was there agreed that iæ the fpring they 
fLould march with an armed force againft Que- 


bec, 
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bec, to retake it by furprife, or if that fhould fa1l, 
to befiege it in form. They had nothing in readi- 
nefs for that purpofe, but the plan was fo concert- 
ed, that they fhould enter upon the undertaking 
juft at the inftant when the fuccours expected from 
France muft neceffarily arrive. 

Trnovca the colony had long been in want of 
every thing, the preparations were already made, 
when the ice, which covered the whole river, be- 
gan to give way towards the middle, and opened 
a {mall canal. They dragged fòme boats over the 
ice, and put them into the water. The army, 
confitting of citizens and foldiers, who made but 
one body, and were animated with one foul, fell 
down this ftream, with inconceiveable ardour, on 
the 12th of April 1760. The Engltfh thought 
they ftiil lay quiet in their winter quarters. The 
army, already landed, came up with an advanced 
guard of 1500 men, pofted three leagues from 
Quebec. This party was juft upon the polti of 
being cut to pieces, had it not been for one of 
chofe unaccountable incidents, which no human 
prudence can foreiee. 

A gunner, attempting to ftep out of his 
boat, had fallen into the water. He caught hold 
of a flake of ice, climbed up upon it, and was car- 
ried down the ftream. As he pafied by Quebec, 
clofe to the fho, he was feen by a centinel, whe 
obferving a man in diftrets, called out for help. 
The Englifh flew ®© his affifttance, and found him 
motionlefs. They knew him by his uniform to be a 

Fi 2 French 
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B oo K French foldier, and carried him to the gover- 
Ww» nor’s houfe, where by the help of fpirituous li- 


quors, they recalled him to life for a moment. 
He juft recovered his fpeech enough to tell them 
that an army of 10,000 French was at the gates, 
and expired. The governor immediately difpatch- 
ed orders to the advanced guard to retire within 
the walls with all expedition. Notwithftanding 
their precipitate retreat, the French had time to at- 
tack their rear. A few moments later, they would 
have been defeated, and the city retaken. 

THE affailants however marched on with an in- 
trepidity which indicated that they expected every 
thing from their valour, and thought no more of 
a furprife. They were within a league of the 
town, when they were met by a body of 4000 
men, who were fent out to intercept them. Fhe 
onfet was fharp, and the refiftance obftinate. The 
Englifh were driven back within their walls, leav- 
ing 1800 of their braveft men upon the fpet, and 
their artillery in the enemy’s hands. 





Tue trenches were immediately opened: before 
Quebec ; but as the French had none but field- 
pieces, as no fuccours came from France, and as 
a {trong Englifh fquadron was coming up the river, 
they were obliged to raife the fiege on the 16th of 
May,and to retreat from poft to poft, trl they arrived. 
at Montreal. Thefe troops, which were not very 
numerous at firt, were now exceedingly reduced 
by frequent fkirmifhes and continual fatigues, were 


in want both of provifions and warhke ftores, and 
found 
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found themfelves inclofed in an open place; be- gh K 
ing furrounded by three formidable armies, one —~—~ 
of which was come down, and another up the 
river, while the third had paffed over lake Cham- 
plain. Thefe miferable remains of a body of 
7000 men, who had never been recruited, and had 
fo much ftznalized themfelves with the help of a 
few militia and Indians, were at laft forced to ca- 
pitulate for the whole colony. The conqueft was 
confirmed by the treaty of peace, when this coun- 
try was added to the poffeffions of the Englifh in 
North- America. 

THE acquifition of an immenfe territory is not, Canada is 
however, the only advantage that Great Britain ap et 
could derive from the fuccefs of her arms. The 3°. 


vv not ad- 
confiderable population fhe has found there ts of vantages 


{till greater importance. Some of theft numerous pe Aaa 
inhabitants, it is true, havé fled from a new domi- on, 
nion, which admitted no other difference among 
men but fuch as arofe from perfonal qualities, edu- 
cation, fertune, or the advantage of being ufeful 
to fociety. But the emigration of thefe contemp- 
tible perfons, whofe importance was founded on 
nothing but barbarous cuftom, cannot furely be 
confidered as a misfortune. Flas not the colony 
been much benefited by getting rid of that nobi- 
lity whofe indolence had incumbered it fo long, 
and whofe pride encouraged a contempt for all 
kinds of labour? T'he only things neceffary° to 
make the colony profper, are, that its lands fhould 
be cleared, its forefts cut down, its iron mines 
Li 3 worked, 
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R o E-ha worked, its fifheries extended, its induftry and 
Ver Exportations improved. 

THE province of Canada has been convinced of 
this truth. And, indeed, notwithftanding the ties 
of blood, language, religion and government, 
which are ufually fo ftrong ; notwithftanding that 
variety of connections and prejudices which have 
{o powerful an afcendant aver the minds of men ; 
the Canadians have not fhewn much coneérn at 
their violent feparation from their ancient coen- 
try. They have readily concurred in the meafures 
employed by the Englith miniftry to eftablith their 
hhappinefs and liberty upon a folid foundation. 

Tase laws of the Englifh admiralty were foon 
introduced. But this innovation was fcarce per- 
ceived by them ; becaufe it {carcely concerned any 
except the conquerors, who were in pofieffion of 
all the maritime trade of the colony. 

Duey have paid more attention to the eftablith- 
ment of the criminal laws of England, which was 
one of the moaft happy circumftances Canada 
could experience. Deliberate, rational, public 
trials took place of the impenetrable myfterious 
tranfactions of a cruel inquifition; and a late 
dreadful and fanguinary tribunal was filled with 
humane judges, more difpafed to acknowledge in- 
nocence than to fuppofe criminality. 

Tue conquered people have been ftill more 
delighted to find the liberty of their perfons fe- 
cured for ever by the famous lay of Habeas Cor- 
pus. As they had too long been victims of 

the 
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the arbitrary wills of their governors, they have- B oo 
bleffled the beneficent hand that raifed them from ———— 
a ftate of flavery, to place them under the pro- 
tection of the laws. 
Tue attention of the Britifh miniftry was after- 
wards taken up in fupplying Canada with a code 
of civil laws. This important work, though in- 
truf{ted to able, induftrious and upright lawyers, 
hath. net yet obtained the fanction of government. 
If the fuccefs anfwers expectation, a colony will 
at laft be found with a legiflative fyftem adapteď 
to its climate, its population, and its labours. 
INDEPENDENT of thefe parental views, Great 
Britain has thought it her political intereft, by fe- 
cret meafures, to create in her new fubjeéts, a 
fondnefs for the cuftoms, the language, and the 
Opinions of the mother country. This kind of 
fimilitude is, in faét, generally fpeaking, one of 
the ftrongeft bands that can attach the colo- 
nies. But in our opinion the prefent fituation 
of things ought to have occafioned a prefer- 
ence to another fyftem. England has at this 
time fo much reafon to be apprehenfive of the 
{pirit of independerce, which prevails in North- 
America, that, perhaps, it would have been more 
to her advantage to have kept up a diftinction be- 
tween Canada and her other provinces, rather than 
to have given them that kind of affinity and refem- 
blance which may one day unite them too clofely. 
Howsver thie may be, the Britifh muiniftry 
have given the Englifh government to Canada, fo 
Hi 4 far 
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BOOK far as it was confiftent with an authority entirely 
“Pannier regal, and without any mixture of a popular ad- 
miniftration. Their new fubjeéts, fecure from the 
fear of tuture wars, eafed of the trouble of de- 
fending diftant pofts which removed them far 
from their habitations, and deprived of the fur 
trade which has returned into its natural channel, 
have only to attend to their plantations. As thefe 
advance, their tntercourfe with Europe and with 
the Caribbee iflands will increafe, and foon bécome 
very confiderable. ‘Fheyv will for the future be 
the only refource of a vaft country, into which 
France formerly poured immenfe fums, confider- 
ing it as the chief bulwark of her fouthern iflands. 
The truth of this political opinion, which has beer 
overlooked by fo many negotiators, will appear 
evident, as we proceed to explain the advantages 
ef the Englith fettlements on the continent of 
North-America. 














END oF THE SIXTEENTH Book. 
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BOOK XVII. 





Eneli colonies fettled at Fludfon’s Bay, Newfound- 
lend, Nova Sectia, New England, New-York, 





à BOOK 
E. XVII. 
«™ GLAND was only known in America by en eee 
i expe=- 
hes pirazies, which were often fuccefsful and al- ditions < 
ways Bold, when Sir Waiter Ralegh conceived a von mE, 


project so procure his nation a fhare of the prodi- North- 
gious r.ches which, for near a century paft, had 
flowed from that hemifphere into ours. This 
great man, who was born for bold undertakings, 
aft his eye on the eaftern coaft of North- Ame- 
rica. The talent he had of bringing men over to 
his opinion, by reprefenting all his propofals in a 
ftriking light, foon procured him affociates, both 
at court and airong the merchants. The com- 


Dany nat was formed vs “ontequence ef his mag- 
niñcent promifes, obtained cf government in 1584 
the abiolute ot: ctui of all the difcoveries wnat 


fhould be made; and without any further encou- 


razement, 
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rasement, they fitted out two fhips in April fol- 


— s lowing, that anchored in Roanoak bay, which now 


makes a part of Carolina. Their commanders, 
worthy of the truft repofed in them, behaved with 
remarkable affability tn a country where they 
wanted to fettle their nation, and left the favages 
at liberty to make their own terms in the trade 
they propofed to open with them. 

Tue reports made by thefe fuccefsful naviga- 
tors on their return to Europe, concerning tlie 
temperature of the climate, the fertility of the 
foil, and the difpofitton of the inhabttants, en- 
couraged the fociery to proceed. They accord- 
ingly fent feven fhips the following fpring, which 
landed a hundred and eight free men at Roanoak, 
for the purpofe of commencing a fettlement. 
Part of them were murdered by the favages whom 
they had infulted, and the reft, having been fo 
improvident as to neglect the culture of the land, 
were perifhing. with mifery and hunger, when a 
deliverer came to their affiftance. 

Tars was Sir Francis Drake, fo famous among 
feamen for being the next after Magellan who 
failed round the globe. The abilities he had 
fhewn in that great expedition, induced queen 
Elizabeth to make choice of him to humble Phi- 
lip II. in that part of his extenfive dominions 
where he ufed co difturb the peace of other na- 
tions. Few orders were ever more punétually 
exetuted. The Englifh fleet feisred upon Sr. 


Jago, Carthagena, St. Domingo, and feveral other 
important 
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important places, and took a great many eh ees 
fhips. His inftruétions were, after thefe opera- —~— ~ 
ions, to proceed and offer his affiftance to the co- 

lony at Roanoak. The wretched few, who fur- 

vived the numberlefs calamities that had befallen 

them, were in fuch defpair, that they refufed all 
affifttance, and only begged he would convey 

them to their native country. The admiral com- 

plied with their requeft; and thus the expences 

that had been hitherto beftowed on the fettlement 

were entirely thrown away. 

THe affociates were not difcouraged by this 
unforefeen event. From time to time they fent 
over a few colonifts, who in the year 189, 
amounted to a hundred and fifteen perfons of both 
fexes, under a regular government, and fully 
provided with all they wanted for their defence, 
and for the purpofes of agriculture and com- 
merce. Thefe beginnings railed fome expecta- 
tions, but they were fruitrated by the difgrace of 
Ralegh, who fell a victim to the caprices of his 
own wild imagination. ‘The colony, having loft 
its founder, was totally forgotten. 

Ir had been thus neglected for twelve years, 
when Goinold, one of the Arft affociates, refolved 
to vifit it in 1602, Edis experience in navigation 
made him fufpecét that the right track had not 
been found out, and chat in fteering by the Ca- 
mary and Caribbee iflands, the voyage had been 
made longer than it need have been by above a 
thoufand leagues. Thefe conjeétures induced him 


to 
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to fteer away from the fouth, and to turn more 


w — weltward. The attempt fucceeded; but when he 


reached the American coaft, he found hi:mfelf 
further north than any navigators who had gone 
before. The country where he landed, which 
now makes a part of New-Eneland, afforded him 
plenty of beautiful furs, with which he failed back 
to England. 

Tre rapidity and tuccefs of this undertaking 
made a ftrong impreffion upon the Englih mer 
chants. Several of them joined in 1606 to form a 
fertkement in the country that Gofnold had dif- 
covered. ‘Their example revived in others the 
memory of Roanoak; and this gave rife to two 
charter companies. As the continent where they 
were to carry on their monopoly was then known 
in England only by the general name of Virginia, 
the one was called the South Virginia, and the 
ether the North Virginia company. 

Tue zeal that had been fhewn at firft foon abated, 
and there appeared to be more jealoufy than emula- 
tion between the two companies. Though they had 
been favoured with the frit lottery that ever was 
drawn in England, their progrefs was fo flow, that in 
1614, there wére not above four hundred perfons in 
both fettlements. That tort of competency which 
was anfiwerablé to the fimplhicity of the mamners of 
the times, sas then fo general in England, that no 
one was tempted to go abroad in queft of a fot- 
tune. dlris a fenie of misfortune, that gives men 
a d!flike to their native country; fill more than 


the 
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the defire of acquiring riches. Nothing lefs than Wee 
fome extraordinary commotion could then have ed 
fent inhabitants even into an excellent country. 
This emigration was at length occafioned by fuper- 
{tition, which had given rife to the commotions 
from the collifion of religious opinions. 

Tue firit priefts of the Britons were the Druids, T 
fo famous in the annals of Gaul. To throw p ania ei 
myíterious veil upon the ceremonies of a favage Propled in 
worthip, their rites were never performed but in She walla 
dark receffies, and generally in gloomy groves, ous wars 
where fear creates fpectres and apparitions. Only cou 
a few perlons were initiated into thefe myiteries, 
and iatrufted with the facred doétrines 5 and even 
thefe were not allowed to commit any thing to 
writing upon this important fubject ; left their fe- 
crets fhould fall into the hands of the prophane 
vulgar. T'he altars of a formidable deity were 
{tained with the blood of human victims, and en- 
riched with the moft precious fpoils of war. 
Though the dread of the vengeance of heaven 
was the only guard of thefe treafures, yet they 
were always held facred, becaufe the Druids had 
artfully repreffed a thirft after riches by inculca- 
ting the fundamental dodirine of the endlefs trant 
migration of the foul. The chief authority of 
governament was vefted in the minifters of that ter- 
rible religion ; becaufe men are more powerfully 
and more canftantly fwayed by Opinion than by 
any other moBve. They were intruted with the 
education of youth, and they maintained through 





The con- 


life 
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BOOK life the afcendency they acquired in that early age. 
w —— They took cognizance of all civil and criminal 


caufes, and were as abfolute in their decifions on 
{tate affairs as on the private differences between 
individuals. Whoever dared to refift their de- 
crees, was not only excluded from all participa 
tion in the divine myfteries, but even from the 
focierty of men. It was accounted a crime and a 
reproach to hold-any intercourfe with him; he 
was irrevocably deprived of the protection of the 
Jaws, and nothing but death could put an end to 
his miferies. The hiftory of human fuperftitions 
affords no inftance of ahy one fo tyrannical as that 
of the Druids. It was the only one that provoked 
the Romans to ufe feverity ; with fo much vi6- 
lence did the Druids oppofe the power of thofé 
conquerors. 

Tsaar religion, however, nad loft much of its 
influence, when it was totally abolifhed by chrif- 
tianity in the feventh century. The northern na- 
tions, that had fucceffively invaded the fouthern 
provinces cf Europe, had found there the feeds 
of that new religion, amidft the ruins of an em- 
pire that was fhaken on ali fides. Their indif- 
ference for their diftant gods, or that credulity 
which is ever the companion of ignorance, induced 
them readily to embrace a form of worfhip which 
from the multiplicity of its ceremonies. coald not 
but atrract the notice of rude and Ravage“ men. 
‘The Saxons, who afterwards invaded England, 
followed their example, and adopted without dif- 


ficulty 
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nculty a religion that juftified their conquefts, ex- 72 0 % 
piated the Criminality of them, and infured their ssai 
permanercy by abolifhing the antient forms of 

Ww orfhip. 

Tue effects were fuch as might be expected 
from a religion, the Original fimplicity of which 
was at that time fo much disfigured. Idle con- 
templations were foon fubftituted in lieu of ative 
and føcial virtues ; and a ftupid veneration for un- 
known faints, took place of the worfhip of the fu- 
preme Being. Miracles dazzled the eyes of meri, 
and diverted them from attending to natural caufes, 
They were taught to believe that prayers and of- 
ferings would atone for the moft heinous crimes. 
E.very fentiment of reafon was perverted, 
every principle of morality corrupted. 

‘FuHose who had been the promoters of this 
confufion, knew how to avail themfelves of ir. 
The priefts obtained that ref{pect which was de- 
nied to kings; and their perfons became facred. 
The magiftrate had no power of infpecting into 
their conduct, and they even evaded the watch- 
fulnefs of the civil law. Their tribunal cluded 
and even fuperfeded all others. They found 
means to introduce religion into every queftion of 
law, and into all {tate affairs, and made themfelves 
umpires or judges in every caufe. When faith 
{poke, -every one liftened in filent attention co ite 
inexplicable caacles. Such was the infatuatien of 
thofe dark ages, that the fcandalous excefies of the 
Clergy did not diminihh their authority. 





and 
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B O O K rye aie 5 = : = 
wert furs authority was maintained by the immente 


œ~ riches the clergy had already acquired. As foon 
as they had taught, that religion was preferved 
principally by facrifices, and required frit of all 
that of fortune and earthly poffeffions, the nobi- 
lity, who were fole proprietors of all eftates, em- 
ployed their flaves to buila churches, and allotted 
their lands to the endowment of thole foundations. 
Kings gave to the church all that they ifart ex- 
torted from the people; and ftripped themfelves 
to fuch a degree, as even not to leave a fufficiency 
for the payment of the army, or for defraying the 
other charges of government. Thefe deficiencies 
were never made up by thofe who were the caufe 
of them. They were not concerned in any of the 
public expences. The payment of taxes with the 
revenues of the church would have been a facrilege, 
and a proftitution of holy things to profane pur- 
pofes. Such was the declaration of the clergy, 
and the laity believed them. The poffeffion of 
the third part of the feudal tenures in the king- 
dom, the free-will offerings of a deluded people, 
and the large fees required for all prieftly offices, 
did not fatisfy the enormous avidity of the clergy, 
ever attentive to their own intereit. They found 
in the old teftament that by divine appointment 
they had an undoubted right to the tithes of the 
produce of the land. This claim was fo readily 
admyted, that they extended it to thetithe of in- 
duftry, of the profits on trade, af the wages of 
labourers, 
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labourers, of the pay of foldiers, and fometimes we K 


er II. 
of the falaries of placemen. — 








Rome, which at firt was a filent fpećtator of 
thele proceedings, and proudly enjoyed the fuc- 
cefs that attended the rich and haughty minifters 
of a Saviour born in obfcurity, and condemned to 
an ignominious death, foon coveted a fhare in the 
ípoils of England. The firft {tep fhe toek was to 
open ®@ctrade for relics, which were always ufhered 
in with iome ftriking miracle, and fold in propor- 
tion to the credulity of the purchafers. The great 
men, and even monarchs, were invited to go in 
pilgrimage to the capital of the world, to purchafe 
a place in heaven fuitable to the rank they held on 
earth. The popes by degrees afumed the prefen- 
tation to church preferments, which at firt they 
gave away, but afterwards fold. By thefe means, 
their tribunal took cognizance of all ecclefiaftical 
cautes, and in time they claimed a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy, who themfelves levied the 
tenth of ali the fubftance of the realm. 

WHEN thefe pious extortions were carried as far 
as they poffibly’ could be in Engiand, Rome 
afpired to the fupreme authority over it. Hier am- 
bıtious deceit was covered with a facred veil. 
She fapped the foundations of liberty, by emp'oy- 
ing the influence of opinion only. ‘This was iet- 
ting men at variance with themael:es, and avail- 
ing herfelf of heir prejudices, in*order to acqyuire 
an abfolute dominion over them. She utlurped 
the power of a defpotric arbitrator between the 

Vou. V. I altar 
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BOOK altar and the throne, between the prince and his 
—— fubjecéts, between one potentate and another. 


She kindled the flames of war with her fpiricual 
thunders. But fhe wanted emiffaries to fpread the 
terror of her arms, and made choice of the monks 
for that purpofe. The fecular clergy, notwith- 
{ftanding their celibacy, which kept them from 
forming conneétions in the world, were ftill at- 
tached to it by the ties of intereft, often &-onger 
than thofe of blood. A fet of men, fecluded from 
fociety by fingular inftitutions, which muft incline 
them to fanaticifm, and by a blind fubmiffion to 
the dictates of a foreign pontiff, were beft adapted 
to fecond the views of fuch a fovereign. Thefe 
vile and abjeét tools of fuperftition executed their 
fatal employment fuccefsfully. By their intrigues, 
affitted with the concurrence of favourable circum- 
ftances, England, which had fo long wathftood 
the conquering arms of the ancient Roman em- 
pire, became tributary to modern Rome. 

Ar length the paffions and violent caprices of 
Henry VIH. broke the fcandalous dependence. 
The abufe of fo infamous a power had already 
opened the eyes of the nation. This prince ven- 
tured at once to fhake off the authority of the 
pope, abolifh monafteries, and affume the fupre- 
macy over his own church. 

‘Tunis open fchifm was followed by other altera- 
tions in the reign of Edward, fon agd fucceffor to 
Henry. The religious, opinions, which were then 
changing the face of Europe, were openly difcufied, 

Some- 
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Something was taken from every one ; many doc- =n Ri 
trines and rites of the old form of worthip were re- w t 
tained; and from thefe feveral fyftems or tenets, 
arofe a new communion, diftinguifhed by the 
name of the church of England. 

ELIZABETA, who completed this important 
work, found theory alone too fubtle, and thoughe 
it moft expedient to captivate the fenfes, by the 
addition of fome ceremonies. Her natural tafte 
fof grandeur, and the defire of putting a ftop to 
the difputes about points of doctrine, by entertain- 
ing the eye with the external parade of worthip, 
inclined her to adopt a greater number of religious 
rites. But fhe was reftrained by political confide- 
rations, and was obliged to facrifice fomething to 
the prejudices of a party that had raifed her to the 
throne, and was able to maintain her upon it. 

Far from fufpecting that James 1 would exe- 
cute what Elizabeth had not even dared to at- 
tempt, it might be expected that he would rather 
have been inclined to reftrain ecclefiaftical rites 
and ceremonies: that prince, having been trained 
up inthe principles of the prefbytcrians, a feét, 
which with much fpiritual pride, affected great 
finplicity of drefs, gravity of manners, and au- 
{terity of doctrine, which loved to fpeak in {fcrip- 
ture phrafes, and gave none but {fcripture names 
to their children. One would have fuppofed tnat 
fuch an educa@ion muft have prejudiced the hing 
againft the outward pomp of the catholic worthip, 
and every thing that bore any affinity to itn But 


Lè- the 
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ah the {pirit of fyftem prevailed over the principles of 
Vey — Education. Struck with the epiicopal jurifdiétion 
which he found eftablifhed in England, and which 
he thought conformable to his own notions of civil 
government, he abandoned from conviétion the 
early impreffions he had received, and grew paf- 
fionately fond of a hierarchy modelled upon the 
political ceconomy of a well conftitured empire, 
Inftigated by his enthufiaim, he wanted to intro- 
duce this wonderful fyftem into Scotland, his na- 
tive country, and to engage a great many of the 
Englifh, who {till diffented, to embrace it. He 
even intended to add the pomp of the moft awful 
ceremonies to the majeftic plan, if he could have 
carried his grand: projects into execution. But 
the oppofition he met with at firft fetting our, 
would not permit him to advance any further in 
his fyftem of reformation. He contented himfelf 
with recommending to his fon to reiume his views, 
whenever the times fhould furnifh a favourable 
opportunity ; and reprefented the prefbyterians to 
him as alike dangerous to religion and to the 
throne. 

CHarvtes readily followed his advice, which 
was but too conformable to the principles of def- 
potifm he had imbibed from Buckingham his fa- 
vourite, the moit corrupt of men, and the cor- 
rupter of the courtiers. To pave the way to the 
revalution he was meditating, he pmpmoted feveral 
bifhops to the higheft dignities in the govern- 
ment, and conferred on them moft of the offices 

that 
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that imparted a great fhare of influence in all ty K- 
public meafures. 





Thelle ambitious prelates, now == — 
become the mafters of a prince who had been 
weak enough to be guided by the iınítigations of 
others, betrayed that fpirit fo frequent among the 
clergy, of exalting ecclefiaftical jurifdiction under 
the fhadow of the royal prerogative. They mul- 
‘tiphied the church ceremonies without end, under 
pretence of their being of apoftolical inftitution, 
and to inforce. their obfervance, had recourfe to 
acts of arbitrary power exercifed by the king. It 
was evident that there was a feitled defion of re- 
ftoring, in all its fplendour, what the protef{tants 
called Roinifh idolatry, though the moit violent 
means fhould be neceffary to compafs it. This 
project gave the more umbrage, as it was fup- 
ported by the prejudices and intrigues of a pre- 
fumptuous queen, who had brought from France 


an immoderate paffion for popery and arbitrary 
power. | 











Ir can fcarce be imagined what acrimony thefe 
alarming fufpicions had raifed in the minds of the 
people. Common prudence would have allowed 
time for the ferment to fubfide. Buc the fpirft of 
fanaticifm endeavoured even in thefe troublefome 
times to reftore every thing to the unity of the 
church of England, which was become ‘more 
odious to the diffenters, fince fo many cuftoms 
had been intresguced into it which they confidered 
as fuper{titious. An order was iffued, that both 
kingdoms fhould conform to the worthip and dif- 
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we ate cipline of the epifcopal church. This law included 
œA the pre{byterians, who then began to be called 
puritans, becaufe they profefled to take the pure 
and {imple word of God for the rule of their faith 
and praétice. It was extended likewife to all the 
foreign Calvinifts that were in the kingdom, whar- 
ever difference there might be in their apintons. 
This hierarchal worfhip was enjoined to the regi-* 
ments, and trading companies difperfed in the.fe- 
veral countries of Europe. The Englifh ambaf- 
fadors were alfo required to feparate from all com- 
munion with the foreign proteftants, fo that Eng- 
land loft all the influence fhe had abroad, as the 
head and fupport of the reformation. 

In this fatal crifis, moft of the puritans were 
divided between fubmiffion and oppofition. Thofe 
who would neither ttoop to yieid, nor take the 
pains to refift, turned their views towards North-~« 
America, in fearch of that civil and religious li~ 
berty which their ungrateful country denied them. 
Their enemies, in order to have an opportunity of 
perfecuting them more at leifure, attempted to 
preclude thefe devout fugitives from this afylum, 
where they wanted to worfhip God in their own 
way in a defert land. Eight fhips that Jay at an- 
chor in the Thames ready to fail, were ftopped ; 
and Cromwell ts faid to have been detained there 
by that very king, whom. he afterwards brought 
to the fcaffold. Enthufiafm, howaver, ftronger 
than the rage of perfecution, furmounted every 
abftacle ; and that part of America was foon filled 
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with prefbyterians. The fatisfaction they enjoyed gah oti ge 
in their retreat, gradually induced all thofe air 
their party to follow them, who were not fo evil- 
minded as to delight in the view of thofe dreadful 
ficenes, which foon after made England a fcene 
of blood and horror. Many were afterwards in- 
duced to remove thither in more peacable times, 
with a view of advancing their fortunes. In a 
word, all Europe contributed greatly to increafe 
their population. “Thoufands of unhappy men, 
opprefied by the tyranny or intolerant fpirit of 
their fovereigns, took refuge in that hemifiphere ; 
concerning which we fhall now purfue our inqui- 
ries, and endeavour before we quit the fubject to 
throw fome light upon it. 

Ir is fuprifing that fo little fhould have been Parallei 








known of the new world, for fo long a time after aeons 
it was difcovered. Barbarous foldiers and rapa- ~~ 


cious merchants were not proper perfons to give 
us juft and clear notions of this hemifphere. It 
was the province of philofophy alone to avail it- 
felf of the informations fcattered in the accounts 
of voyagers and miffionaries, in order to fee Ame- 
rica fuch as nature hath made it ; and to find out 
its analogy to the reft of.che globe. 

Ir is now pretty certain that the new continent 
has not half the extent of furface that the old ‘has. 
At the fame time, the form of both is fo fingu- 
larly alike, shat we might eafily be inclined to 
draw confequences from this particular, if it were 
mot always neceffary to be upon our guard againft 

I 4 the 
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ag = the fpirit of fyftem which often ftops us in our re- 
© — learches after truth, and hinders us from attain- 
ing it. | 

THE two continents feem to form as it were 

‘two broad traéts of land that begin from the arétic 

pole, and terminate at the tropic of Capricorn, 

divided on the eaft and weft by the ocean that 
furrounds them. Whatever may be the ftructures- 

of thete two continents, and the equality or Jym- 

metry of their form; 1f is plain their equilibrium 

docs not depend upon their pofition. It is the in- 
conftancy of the fea that conftitutes the tolid form 

of the earth. To fix the globe upon its bafis, it 

feemed necefiary to have an element which, float- 
ing inceffantly round our planet, might by its 
weight counterbalance all other fubftances, and 
by its fluidity reftore that equilibrium which 
the conflict of the other elements might have 
difturbed. Water, by its natural fluctuation and 
weight, is the moft proper element to preierve 
the conneétion and balance of the ieveral parts of 
the globe round its center. If our hemifphere has 
a very wide extent of continent to the north, a 
mafs of water of equal weight at the oppofite part 
will certainly produce an equilibrium. If under 
the tropics we have a rich country covered with 
mien and animals; under the fame latitude Ame- 
rica will have a fea filled with fifh. While forefts 
full ef trees, bending with the I@reeft fruits, 
quadrupeds of the greateft fize, the moft populous 
nations, elephants and men are a load upon the 
furface 
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furface of the earth, and feem to abforb all its gt Ai es 
fertility throughout the torrid zone ; at both poles —~+-—~ 
are found whales with innumerable multitudes of 
cods and herrings, clouds of intects, and all the 
infinite and prodigious tribes that inhabit the feas, 
as it were to fupport the axis of the earth, and 
prevent its inclining or deviating to either fide: 
f, indeed, elephants, whales or men can be faid 
to have ariy weight on a globe, where ali living 
Creatures are buc a tranfient modification of the 
earth that compoles it. In aword, the ocean rolis 
over this globe to fafhion it, in conformity to the 
general laws of gravity. Sometimes it covets a 
hemifphere, a pole or a zone, which at other 
times it leaves bare; but in general it feems to af- 
fect the equator, more efpecially as the cold. of 
the poles in fome meature counteracts that fluidity 
which is effentia]l to it, and from which it receives 
all its power of motion. It is chiefy between the 
tropics that che fea extends itlelf and is agitated, 
and that it undergoes the greateit change both in 
its regular and periodical motions, as well as in 
thoic violent agications occafhionally excited in it 
by tempcftuous winds. The attraction of the 
fun, and the termentat:ons occafioned by its cons. 
tinual heat in the torrid zone, mult havea very 
reiTark ble influence upon che ocean. The mo- 
tion ctf the moon adds a new force to this ine 
fö: ntt and the fea, to contorm iticlf to this dou- 
bi oor te, melt, ir thould feem, flow towards 
the cquacor. Nothing but the iatnels of the 
olobe 
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a ae" globe at the poles can pofibly account for that 





immenfe extent of water, that has hitherto con- 
cealed from us the lands near the fouth pole. 
The fea cannot eafily pafs the boundaries of the 
tropics, if the temperate and frozen zones are not 
nearer the center of the earth than the torrid zone. 
It is the fea: therefore that maintains an equili- 
brium with the land, and difpofes the arrange 
ment of the materials that compofé it. One 
proof that the two analogous portions of land 
which the two continents of the globe prefent at 
firít view are not effentially neceflary to its con- 
formation, is, that the new hemifphere has re- 
mained covered with the waters of the fea, a much 
longer time than the old. Befides, if there is an 
evident fimilarity between the two hemifpheres, 
there are alfo differences between them, which 
will perhaps deftroy that harmony we think we 
obferve. 
WHEN we confider the map of the world, and 
fee the local correfpondence between the ifthmus 
of Suez and that of Panama, between the Cape of 
Good Hope and Cape Horn, between the Archi- 
pelago of the Eaft-Indies and that of the Ca- 
gibbee iflands, and between the mountains of Chili 
and thofe of Monomotapa, we are ftruck withthe 
fimilarity of the feveral forms this picture pre- 
fents. Land feems on all fides to be oppofed to 
land, water to water, iflands and peninfulas fcat- 
tered by the hand of nature to ferve as a counter- 
posipi and the fea by irs fluctuation conftantly 
maintain- 
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Pacific Ocean, which feparates the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, with the fmall fpace the Ocean occupies 
between the coaft of Guinea and that of Brazil; 
the vaft quantity of inhabited land to the North; 
with the little we know towards the South; the 
Girection of the mountains of Tartary and Europe, 
which is from Ealt to Weft, with that of the Cor 
deileras which run from North to South; the mind 
is in fufpenfe, and we have the mortificampn to fee 
the order and fymmetry vanifh with which we had 
. embelhithed our fyftem of the earth. The obfer- 
ver is ftill more difpleafed with his conjectures, 
when he confiders the immenfe height of the 
mountains of Peru. He ts then aftonifhed to fee 
a continent fo recent and yet fo elevated, the fea 
fo muth below the tops of thefe mountains, and 
yet fo recently come down from the lands that 
feemed to be effectually defended from its attacks 
by thofe tremendous bulwarks. it is, however, 
an undeniable fact, that both continents of the new 
_ hemifphere have been covered with the fea. The 
air and the land confirm this truth. 






































True rivers which in America are wider and of 





greater extent ; the immenfe forefts to the South ; 
the fpacious lakes and vaft moraffes to the North, 
the almoft eternal fnows between the tropics; few 
ef thofe pure ands that feem to be the remains of 
an exhaufted ground ; no men entirely black; ve- 
ry fair people under the line; a cool and mild air 
bia 
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maintaining the balance of the whole. But if on BOOK 
the other hand we compare the great extent of the — 
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Oe K in the fame latitude as the fultry and uninhabitable 

ween ee parts of Africa; a frozen and fevere climate un- 
der the fame parallel as our temperate climates 5 
and laftly, a diffrence of ten or twelve degrees, 
in the temperature of the old and new hemifpheres ; 
theie are fo many tokens of a world that is ftill in 
its infancy. 

Way fhould the continent of America be mueh 
warmer and much colder in proportion than that 
of Europe, if it were not for the moifture ‘the 
ocean has left behind, in quitting it long after cur 
continent was peopled ? Nothing but the fea can 
poffibly have prevented Mexico from being inha- 
bited as early as Afia. If the waters that {till 
moiften the bowels of the earth in the new hemif- 
phere had not covered its furface, the woods would 
very eafily have been cut down, the fens drained, 
a foft and watery foil would have been made firm, 
by ftirring up, and expofing it to the rays of the 
fun, a free paffage would have been opened to the 
winds, and dikes raifed along the rivers: in fhort, 
the climate would have been totally altered by this 
time. But a rude and unpeopled hemifphere de- 
notes a recent world ; when the fea, about its coafts, 
{till ows obfcurely in its channels. A lefs fcorch- 
ing fun, more plentiful rains, and thicker vapours 
more difpofed to ftagnate, are evident marks of 
the decay or the infancy of nature. 


Tore difference of climate, aring fiom the wa- 
ters having Jain fo long on the ground tn America, 
could not but have a great influence on men and 

animals. 
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animals. From this diverfity of caufes, muft ne- 
ceffarily arife a very great diverfity of effeéts. Ac- 
cordingly we fee more fpecies of animals by two 
thirds, in the old continent than in the new; ani- 
mals of the fame kind confiderably larger; mon- 
{ters that are become more favage and fierce, as 
the countries have become more inhabited. On the 
ether hand, nature feems to have ftrangely negle&ted 
the new werld. The men have lefs ftrength and 








lefs courage; no beard and no hair; they have. 


jJeis appearances of manhood ; and are but littie 
fufceptuble of the lively and powerful fentiment 
ef love, which is the principle of every attach- 
ment, the firt inftinét, the firft band of fociety, 
without which all other artificial ties have neither 
energy nor duration. The women, who are ftill 
more weak, are neither favourably treated by nature 
nor by the men, who have but little love for them, 
and confider them merely as fubferviént to their 
will: they rather facrifice them to their indolence, 
than confecrate them totheir pleafures. This in- 
dolence is the great delight and fupreme felicity of 
the Americans, of which the women are the vic- 
tims from the continual labours impofed upon 
them. Ic muft, however, - be confeffed that in 
America, as in gll other parts, the men, when 
they have fentenced the women to work, have been 
fo equitable as to take’ upon. themfelves the perils 
of war, togetmer with the toils of hunting and 
fifhing. But their indifference for the tex, which 
mature has intrufted with the care of multiplying 
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"OOE the fpecies, implies an imperfeétion in their or- 
— m gans, a fort of {tate of childhood in the people of 
America, fimilar to that of the people in our con- 
tinent who are not yet arrived to the age of pu- 
berty. This feems to be a natural defect prevail- 
ing in the continent of America, which is an indi- 
cation of its being a new country. 
But if the Americans are a new people, are. 
they a race of men originally diftinét from thofe 
who cover the face of the old world ‘This isa 
queftion which ought not to be too haftily de- 
cided. The origin of the population of America 
is involved in inextricable difficulties. If we affert 
that the Greenlanders firt came from Norway, 
and then went over to the coaft of Labrador; 
others will tell us ic is more natural to fuppofe 
that the Greenlanders are fprung from the Efqui- 
maux, to whom they bear a greater refemblance 
than to the Europeans. If we fhould fuppofe 
that California was peopled from Kamtfchatka, it 
may be afked what motive or what chance could 
have led the Tartars to the north-weft of America. 
Yet it is imagined to be from Greenland or from 
Kamtfchatka that the inhabitants of the old world 
muit have gone over to the new, as is by thofe 
two countries that the two continents are connect- 
ed, or at leaft approach neareft to one another. 
Befides, how can we conceive that in America the 
tonid zone can have been peopled from one of 
the frozen zones? Population will indeed fpread 
from north to fouth, but it mut naturally have 
begun 
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begun under the equator, where life is cherifhed B O ) 
| XV ee 

by warmth. If the people of America could not WW qsm 

come from our continent, and yet appear to be a 

new race, we muft have recourfe to the flood, 

which is the fource and the folution of all difiicul. 

ties in the hiftory of nations. 

Let us fuppofe that the fea having overhowed 
the other hemifphere, its old inhabitants took re- 
fuge upon the Apalachian mountains, and the 
Cordeleras, which are far higher than our mount 
Ararat. But how could they have lived up- 
on thofe heights, covered with fnow, and far- 
rounded with waters ? How is it poffible that men 
who had breathed in a pure and delightful cli- 
mate, could have furvived the miferies of want, 
the inclemency of a tainted atmofphere, and thofé 
numberiefs calamities, which muft be the unavoid- 
able confequences of a deluge ? How will the race 
have been preferved and propagated in rhofe 
times of general calamity, and in the miferable 
ages that muft have fucceeded ? Notwithftanding 
all thefe objections, we muft allow that America 
has been peopled from thefe wretched remains ‘of 
the great devaftation. Every thing carries the 
veltiges of a malady, of which the human race 
{till feels the effeéts. The ruin of that world is 
ftill imprinted on its inhabitants. They area fpe- 
cies of men degraded and degenerated in their na- 
tural conftitutian, in their ftature, in their wav of 
life, and in their underftanding, which is but lit- 
tle advanced in all the arts of civilization. A dam- 
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K per air, and a more marfhy ground, muft necef- 
farily have infected the firit principles of the fub- 
fiflence and increafe of mankind. It muft have 
required fome ages to reftore population, and {ftill 
a greater nnmber before the ground could be fet- 
tled and dried, fo as to be fit for tillage, and for 
the foundation of buildings. The air muft ne- 
ceffarily be purified before the fky could clear... 
and the fky muft neceffarily be clear befofe the 
earth could be rendered habitable. The imper- 
fection therefore of nature in America is not fo 
much a proof of its recent origin, as of its rege- 
neration. Ic was probably peopled at the fame 
time as the other hemiiphere, but may have been 
overflown later. ‘The large foffil bones that are 
found under ground in America, fhew that it had 
formerly elephants, rhinoceros, and other enor-. 
mous quadrupeds, which have fince difappeared 
in thofe regions. The gold and filver mines that 
are found juft below the furface, are figns of a 
very ancient igzvolution of the globe, but later 
than thole that have overturned our hemifphere. 
Suppose America had, by iome means or other, 
been repeopled by our roving hords, that period 
would have been fo remote, that it would ftill give 
great antiquity to the inhabitants of that hemif- 
phere. Three or four centuries will not then be 
fufficient to allow for the feundation of the em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru; for though we find no 
trace in thefe countries of our arts or of the opi- 
nions and cuftoms that prevailin other parts of the 
| globe, 
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globe, yet we have found a police and a fociety BOOK 
eftablifhed, inventions and practices which, though xvir. 
they did not fhew any marks of times anterior to ~ ~ 


the deluge, yet they implied a long feries of ages 
fubfequent to this cataftrophe. For, though in 
Mexico, asin Egypt, a country furrounded with 
waters, mountains, and other invincible obftacles, 
wult have forced the men inclofed in it to unite 
after a time, though they might at firt deftroy 
each other in continual and bloody wars; yet it 
was only in procefs of time that they could invent 
and eftablifh a worfhip and a legiflation, which they 
could not, poffibly, have borrowed from remote 
times or countries. It required a greater number 
of ages to render familiar the fingle art of fpeech, 
and that of writing, though but in hieroglyphics, to 
a whole nation unconneéted with any other, and 
which muft itfelf have created both thofe arts, than 
it would take up days to perfeét a child in them. 
Ages bear not the fame proportion to the whole 
race as years do toindividuals. The whole race 
is to occupy a valt field, both as to fpace and du- 
ration, while the individuals have only fome mo- 
ments or inftants of time to fill up, or rather to 
run over. The lkenefs and uniformity obferv- 
able in the features and manners of the Ame- 
rican nations, plainly fhew that they are not fo an- 
cient as thofe of our continent which differ fo much 
from each othee; but at the fame time this cir- 
cunnfiance feems to confirm that they did not pro- 
cecd from any foreign hemifphere, with which 
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they have no kind of affinity that can indicate an 
immediate defcent. 

WHATEVER may be the cafe with regard to their 
origin or their antiquity, which are both uncer- 
tain, it is perhaps a more interefting object of in- 
quiry, whether thofe untutored nations are more 
or lefs happy than our civilized people. Let us, 
therefore, examine whether the condition of rude 
man left to mere animal inftinét, who pafles every 
day of his life in hunting, feeding, producing hts 
fpecies, and repofing himielf, is better or worfe 
than the condition of that wonderful being, who 
makes his bed of down, {pins and weaves the thread 
of the filk-worm to clothe himfelf, has exchanged 
the cave his original abode, for a palace, and has 
varied his indulgences and his wants.in a thoufand 
different ways. 

Ir is in the nature of man that we muft look 
for his means of happinefs. What does he want 
to be as happy as he can be ? Prefent fubfiftence.; 
and, if he thinks of futurity, the hopes and cer- 
tainty of enjoying that bleffing. The favage, who 
has not been driven into and confined within the 
frigid zones by civilized focieties, 1s notin want of 
this firít of neceffaries. If-he lays in no ftores, it 
is becaufe the earth and the fea are refervoirs al- 
ways open to fupply his wants. Fifh and game 
are to be had all the year, and will fupply the 
want of fertility in the dead feafors. The favage 
has no. houfe, well fecured from the accefs of the 
external air, or commoadious fGre-places; but his 
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furs anfwer all the purpofes of the roof, the gar-BOOK 
ment, and the ftove. He works but for his own XVII. 


benefit, fleeps when he is weary, and is a ftranger 
to watchings and reftlefs nights. War ts a matter 
of choice to him. Danger, hke labour, is a con- 
dition of his nature, not a profeffion annexed to 
his birth, a national duty, not a domeftic fervi- 
tuda The favage is ferious but not melancholy ; 
and his countenance feldom bears the impreffion 
of thofe paffions and diforders that leave fuch 
fhocking and fatal marks on ours. He cannot 
feel the want of what he does not defire, nor can 
he defire what he is ignorant of. Moft of the 
conveniences of life are remedies for evils he does 
not feel. Pleafure is the mode of fatisfying appe- 
tites which his fenfes are unacquainted with. He 
feldom experiences any of that wearinefs that arifes 
from unfatisfied defires, or that emptinefs and un- 
eafinefs of mind that is the offspring of prejudice 
and vanity. In a word, the favage is fubject to 
none but natural evils. 

Bug what greater happinefs than this does the 
civilized man enjoy ? His food is more whole- 
fome and delicate than that of the favage. He 
has fofter clothes, and a habitation better fecured 
again{t the inclemencies of the weather. But the 














common people, who are to be the fupport and 





bafis of civil focietry, thofe numbers of men whoa 
in all ftates bear the burden of hard labour, can- 
not be faid to live happy, either in thofe empires 
where the confequences of war and the imperfec- 
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Boo xtion of the police has reduced them toa ftate of 
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flavery, or in thofe governments where the pro- 


—~—— prefs of luxury and policy has reduced them to a 


{tate of fervitude. The mixt governments feem 
to prefent fome profpeéts of happinefs under the 
protection of liberty ; but this happinefs is pur- 


chafed by the moft fanguinary exertions, which 


repel tyranny for a time only that it may fall the 
heavier upon the devoted nation, fooner or later 
doomed to oppreffion. Obferve how Caligula 
and Nero revenged the expulfion of the Larquins, 
and the death of Czfar. 

Tyranny, we are told, is the work of the peo- 
ple, and not of kings. But if fo, why do they 
fuffer it? Why do they not repel the encroach- 
ments of defpotifm ; and while it employs violence 
and artifice to enflave all the faculties of men, 
why dothey do not oppofe it with all their pow- 
ers? But is it lawful to murmur and complain un- 
der the rod of the oppreffor’? Will it not exafpe- 
rate and provoke him to: purfue the viétim to 
death ? The complaints of aves he calls rebelli- 
on, and they are to be flifled in a dungeon, and 
fometimes put an end to on a fcaffold. The 
man who fhould affert the rights of man, 
would perifh in negleét and infamy. Tyranny, 
therefore, muft be endured, under the name of 
ai thority. 

Ir io to what outrages is not the civilized man 
expofed! If he is poffeffed of any property, he 
knows not how far he may call it his own, 
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when he muft divide the produce between theBoo K 
courtier who may attack his eftate, the lawyer who XVII. 
muft be paid for teaching him how to preferve it, ira srs 
the foldier who may lay it walte, and the colleétor 
who comes to levy unlimited taxes. If he has no 
property, how can he be affured of a permanente 
fubfittence ? What fpecies of induftry is fecured 
agatnft rhe viciffitudes of fortune, and the encroach- 
ments of government ? 

In the forefts of America, if there is a fcarcitv 
in the north, the favages bend their courfe to the 
fouth. ‘The wind or the fun wil! drive a wander- 
ing clan to more temperate climates. But if in 
our civilized ftates, confined within gates, and re- 
{trained within certain limits, famine, war, or pef- 
tilence fhould confume an empire, it is a prifon 
where all muft expect to perifh in mifery, or in 
the horrors of flaughter. The man whois unfor- 
tunately born there is compelled to endure all ex- 
tortions, all the feverities, that the inclemency of 
the feafons and the injuftice of government may 
bring upon him. 

In our provinces, the vaffal, or free mercenary 
digs and ploughs the whole year round, lands that 
are not his own, and whofe produce does noe 
belong to him, and he is even happy, if his la- 
bour procures hima fhare of the crops he has fown 
and reaped. Obferved and harraffed by a hard 
and reftlefs landlord, who grudges him the very 
{traw on which he refts his weary limbs, the wretch 
is daily expofed to difeafes which joined to his po- 

K 3 verty, 
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BOOK verty, make him wifh for death, rather than for 
XVII. an expenfive cure, followed by infirmities and toil, 
an Whether tenart or fubject, he is doubly a flave; if 
he has a few acres, his lord comes and gathers them 

where he has not fown; if he is worth but a yoke 

of oxen or a pair of horfes, he muft employ them 

in the public fervice; if he has nothing but his 

perlon, the prince takes him fora foldier. Every 

where he meets with matters, and always with op- 

= preffion. 

In our cities, the workman and the artift wha 
have no manufacture of their own are at the mer- 
cy of greedy and idle matters, who, by the privi- 
lege of monopoly, have purchafed of government 
a power of making induftry work for nothing, and 
of felling its labours at a very high price. The 
lower clafs have no more than the fight of chat 
luxury of which they are doubly the victims, by 
the watchings and fatigues: it occafions them, and 
by the infolence of the pomp that humiliates and 
opprefies them. 

Even fuppofing that the dangerous labours of 
Our quarries, mines and forges, with all the arts 
that are performed by fire, and that the perils 
which navigation and commerce expofe us to, were 
jefs pernicious than the roving lite of the favages, 
who live upon hunting and fifhing: fuppofe thar 
mien who are ever lamenting the forrows-and af- 
fromts that arife merely from opinion, are leis ùn- 
happy than the favages, who never fhed a tear in 
the moft excruciating tortures; there would ftill 

remain 
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remain a wide difference between the fate of the BOOK 
civilized man and the wild Indian, a difference XVII. 
entirely to the difadvantage of focial life. This ~~~ 
is the injuftice that prevails in the partial diffribu- 
tion of forrunes and ftations ;.an. inequality which. 
is at once the effect and the caufe of oppreffion: 

In vain does cuftom, prejudice, ignorance and. 
hard labour ftupify the’ lower clafs of mankind, fo 
as to render them infenfible of their degradation, 
neither religion nor morality can hinder them from 
feeing and feeling the injuftice of the arrange- 
ments of policy inthe diftribution of good’ and 
evil. How often have we heard: the poor man 
expoftulating with: heaven, and afking’ what he 
had done, that he fhould: deferve to be born in 
an indigent and dependent ftation? Even- if great 
confliéts were infeparable from the more’ exalted 
ftations,; which might be fufficient-to' balance all. 
the advantages and all the fuperiority that the 
focial flate claims over the ftate-of nature, {till che 
obfcure man, who is unacquainted with thofe 
conflicts, fees nothing in a:high rank, but that: af- 
fluence which is the caufe_of his own poverty. He 
envies: the rich man cthofe pleafures to. which: he 
is fo accuftomed, that he has loft all relifh for 
them. What domeftic can have a real affection 
for his mafter, or what is:the attachment of a fer- 
vant? Was ever prince truly beloved: by his: cour- 
tiers,-even when he was hated by his fubjectsr If 
we prefer our condition to that of the favages, It 
is becaufe civil life has made us incapable of bear- 
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BOoK ing fome natural hardfhips which the favage is 
XVII. more expofed to than we are, and becaufe we are 
=~ attached to fome indulgences that cuftom has made 
necefflary to us. Even in the vigour of life, a ci- 
vilized man may accuftom himfelf to live among 
{avages, and return to the ftate of nature. We 
have an inftance of this in that Scotchman who 
was caft away on the iland af Fernandez, where 
he lived alone, and was happy as foon as he was fo 
taken up with fupplying his wants, as to farget his 
own country, his language, his mame, and even 
the articulation of words. After four years, he 
felt himfelf eafed of the burden of focial life, when 
=- he had loft all refle€tion or thought of the paft, 
and all anxiety for the future. 

Lastiy, the conicioufneis of independence be. 
ing one of the farft inftinéts in man, he who en- 
joys this primitive right, with a moral certainty 
of a competent fubfiftence is incomparably happier. 

than the rich man, reftrained by laws, maiiers, 
prejudices and fafhions, which inceffantly remind 
him of che lofs of -his liberty. To compare the 
{tate of the favages to that of children, is to 
decide at once the queftion that has been fo warm- 
ly debated by philofaphers, concerning the advan- 
tages of the ftate of nature abave thofe of focialk 
life. Children, notwithitancing the reftraints of 
education, are in the happiett age of human life. 
Ther habitual chearfulneis, when they are not 
under the fchoolmatter’s rod. is the fureft indica- 


tan of the happine{s they teel. Afterall, a fingle 
ward 
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word may determine this great queftion. Let uSBOOK 
afk the civilized man whether he is happy: and -XVIf. _ 
the favage whether he is unhappy. If they both “~~ 


an{wer in the negative, the difpute is at an end. 

. Ye civilized nations, this parallel muft certainly 
be mortifying to you! but you cannot too ftrongly 
feel the weight of the calamities under which you 
ase oppreffled. The more painful this fenfation is, 
the more will it awaken your attention to the true 
caules of your fufferings. You may at laft be 
convinced that they proceed from the confuiion of 
your opinions, from the defects of your political 
conititutions, and from capricious laws, which are 
in continual oppofition to the laws of nature. 

AFTER this inquiry into the moral ftate.of the 








Americans, let us return to the natural ftate. of © 


their country. Let us tee what it was before the 
arrival of the Englifh, and what it is become 
under their dominion. 


Tue firt Englifhmen who went over to Ame- aaie sa 
rica to fettle colonies, found immenfe forefts. Englih 


The vaft trees that grew up to the clouds, 
fo furrounded with creeping plants, that they 





found 
WETE North 
Americas 
and what 


could not be approached. The wild beafts made they have 


thefe woods ftill more inacceffible. A few favages 
only were met with, clothed with the fkins of thofe 
moniters.. The human race, thinly fcattered, 
fled from each other, or purfued only with intent 
to deftroy. The earth feemed ufelefs to man, 
and its powers were not exerted fo much for his 
fupport, as in the breeding of animals, more obe- 

dient 





done there.. 
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BO oO K dient to the laws of nature. It produced f{ponta- 
XVII. neoufly without afiiftance and without direction ; 
2—v— it yielded all its bounties with uncontrouled pro- 


fufion for the benefit of all, not far the pleafures: 
or conveniencies of one {fpecies of beings. The 
rivers in one place glided freely through the fo- 
reíts, tn another, fcattered their unrumed waters’ 
in a wide morafs, ‘from whence iffuing. in varioxs: 
ftreams, they formed a multitude of iflands, en- 
compaffed with: their channels. Spring was re- 
newed from the decay of autumn. The withered 
leaves rotting at the foot of the trees, fupphied 
them with frefh fap to enable them to fhoot out 
new bloffoms. The hollow trunks of trees af- 
forded a retreat to prodigious numbers of birds. 
The fea, dafhing againft the coafts, and indent- 
ing the guiphs, threw up fhoals of amphibious: 
moniters, enormous whales, crabs. and turtles, 
that fported uncontrouled on the defert fhores. 
There nature exerted her plaftic power, inceffantly 
producing the gigantic inhabitants of the ocean, 
and afferting the freedom of the earth and the 
fea. 

Bur man appeared, and immediately changed 
the face of North America. He introduced fym- 
metry, by the affiftance of all the inftruments of 
art. The impenetrable woods were inftantly 
cleared, and made room for commodious habita- 
tions. The wild beafts were driven away, and 
flocks of domeftic animals fupplied their piace ; 
while thorns and briars made way for rich harvefts. 

The 
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The waters forfook part of their domain, and BOOK 
were drained off into the interior parts of the land, XVIT. 
or into the fea, by deep canals. The coafts' were ———— 
covered with towns, and the bays with fhips; and 
thus the new world, like the old, became fubyeét 
to man. What powerful engines have raifed that 
wonderful ftruéture of European induftry and po- 
licy ? Let us refume the particulars. In the re- 
moteit part ftands a folitary {pot, diftinét from the 
whole, and which is called Hvudion’s bay. 

Tuis bay, of about ten degrees in letigth, is Climate of 
formed by the ocean in the diftant and northern i ed 
parts of America. The breadth of the entrance cU*%oms of 


its inhabi- 
is about fix leagues, but it is only to be attempted tarts. 


from the beginning of July to: the end of Sej- da eom 
tember, and is even then rather dangerous. This mae 
danger arifes from mountains of ice, fome of 
which are faid to be from r5 to r8 hundred’ féet 
thick, and which having been’ produced by win- 

ters of five or fix years duration in little gulphs 
contftantly filled with fnow, are forced out of them 

by north weft winds, or by fome other extraordi- 
nary caufe. The beft way of avoiding them is to 
keep as near as pofiible to the northern coait, 
which muft necefflarily be_lefs obftruéted and moft 
free by the natural directions of both winds and 
currents. 

Taer north-weft wind, which blows almoft con- 
{tantly in winter, and very often in fummer, fre- 
quently raiics violent ftorms within the bay itfelf, 
which is rendered ftill more dangerous by the 


number 
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B O O K number of fhoals that are found there. Happily, 


however, fmall groups of iflands are met with at 


—— different diftances, which are of a fufficient heighe 


to afford a fhelrer from the ftorm. Befide theft 
{mall Archipelagoes, there are in many places 
large piles of bare rock. Except the Alga Ma- 
rina, the bay produces as few vegetables as the 
other northern feas. _ 

TeroucHnourT all the countries furrounding this 
bay, the fun never rifes or fets without forming a 
great cone of light; this phocenomenon is fuc- 
ceeded by the Aavetn Borealis, which tinges the 
hemifphere with coloured rays of fuch a brilliancy, 
that the fplendour of them is not effaced even by 
that of the full moon. Nat withftanding this, 
there is feldom a bright fky. In fpring and au- 
tumn, the air is always filled with thick fogs, and 
in winter, with an infinite number of {mall icicles. 
Though the heats in the fummer are pretty confi- 
derable for fix weeks or two months, there is fel- 
dom any thunder or lightning, owing, no doubt, 
to the great difperfion of the fulphureous exhala- 
tions, which, however, are fometimes fet on fire 
by the Aurora Borealis ; and this light flame con- 
fumes the barks of the trees, but leaves their 
trunks untouched. 

One of the effects of the extreme cold or fnow 
that prevails in this climate, is that of turning 
thofe animals white in winter, which are naturally 
brown or grey. Nature has beftowed upan them 
all, foft, long and thick furs, the hair of which 

| falls 
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falls off as the weather grows milder. In moft of BoOoK 
thefe quadrupeds, the feet, the tail, the ears, and XVII. 
generally fpeaking all thofe parts in which the m~ 
circulation is flower, becaufe they are the moft 

remote from the heart, are extremely fhort. 
Wherever they happen to be fomething longer, 

they are proportionably well covered. Under this 
glaomy fky, all liquors become folid by freezing, 

and break the veffels they are in. Even {pirit of 

wine lofes its fluidity. It is not uncommon to 

fee fragments of large rocks loofened and detached 

from the great mafs, by the force of the froft. 

All thefe phoenomena, common enough during 

the whole winter, are much more terrible at the 

new and full moon, which in thefe regions has an 
influence upon the weather, the caufes of which 

are not known. 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, mar- 
ble, and a fubdftance refembling fea coal, have 
‘been difcovered. In otherrefpeéts, the foil is ex- 
tremely barren. Except the coafts, which.are for 
the moft part marfhy, and produce a little grafs 
and fome foft wood, the reft of the country af- 
fords nothing but very high mofs and a few weak 
fhrubs very thinly fcattered. 

Tuts deficiency in nature extends itfelf to every 
thing. The human race are few in number, and 
there are fcarce any perfons above four feet high. 
Fheir heads bear the fame enormous proportion to 
the reft of their bodies, as thole of children do. | 
The fmallnefs of their feet makes them aukward 


and 








Boo K 4nd tottering in their gait. Small hands and a 
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XVIl. round mouth, which in Europe are reckoned a 
“~~ beauty, feem almoft a deformity in thefe people, 


becaule we fee nothing here but the effeéts of a 
weak organization, and of a cold climate, that 
contratts and reftrains the principles of growth, 
and is fatal to the progrefs of animal as well as of 
vegetable life. AH the men, even the youngeft 
of them, though they have neither hair nor beard, 
have the appearance of being old. This is partly 
occafioned from the formation of their lower lip, 
which is thick, flefhy, and projecting beyond the 
upper. Such are the Efquimaux, which inhabit 
not only the coaft of :-Labrador, fram whence they 
have taken their name, but likewife all that tract 
of country, which extends from the point of Belle- 
INe to the moft northern parts of America. 

Tue inhabitants of Hudfon’s bay have, like the 
Greenlanders, a flat face with fhort but not fat- 
tened nofes, the pupil yellow and the iris black. 
Their women have marks of deformity peculiar to 
their fex, among others very long and flabby 
breafts. This defeét, which is not natural, arifes 
from their cuftom of giving fuck to their children 
till they are five or fix years old. As they often 
carry them at their backs, the children pull their 
mother’s breafts forcibly, and almofl fupport them- 
felves by them. 

Ir is not true that there are hords of the Efqui- 
maux entirely black, as has been fuppofed, and 
then accounted for, nor that they live under 

ground, 
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ground. How fhould they dig into a foil, which Boo xk 
the cold renders harder than {tone ? How is it pof- xvII. 
fible they fhould live in caverns where they would ~~~ 
be infallibly drowned by the firft melting of the 

{fnows? 

Ir is, however, certain, that they fpend the 
winter under huts haftily built with flints joined 
together with cements of ice, where they live 
without any other fire but that of a lamp hung in 
the middle of the fhed, for the purpofe of dreffing 
their game and the fifh they feed upon. The 
heat of their blood, and of their breath, added to 
the vapour arifing from this fmall flame, is fuf- 
ficient to make their huts as hot as {toves. 

Tue Efquimaux dwell conftantly near the fea, 
which fupplies them with all their provifions. 
Both their conftitution and complexion partake of 
the quality of their food. The flefh of the feal is 
their food, and the oil of the whale is their drink, 
which produces in them all an olive complexion, 
a ftrong fimell of fifh, an oily and tenacious fwear, 
and fometimes a fort of fcaly leprofy. This is, 
probably, the reafon why the mothers have the 
fame cuftom, as the bears, of licking their young 
ones. 

THESE people, weak and degraded by nature, 
are notwithitanding moft intrepid upon a fea thar 
is conftantly dangerous. In boats mace and fowed 
together like fo many Borachios, but at the fame 
time {fo well clofed, that it is 1mpofMfible for the 
water to penetrate them, they fcllow the fhoals of 
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Boo K herrings through the whole of their polar emigra- 
XVII. tions, and atrack the whales and feals at the peril 
——’ of their lives. One ftroke of the whale’s tail is 


fufficient to drown a hundred of them, and the 
feal is armed with teeth to devour thofe he cannot 
drown; but the hunger of the Efquimaux is fupe- 
rior to the rage of thefe monfters. They have an 
inordinate defire for the whale’s oil, which is ne- 
ceffary to preferve the heat in their ftomachs, and 
defend them from the feverity of the cold. Indeed 
whales, men, birds, and all the quadrupeds and 
fifth of the north are fupplied by nature with a 
quantity of fat which prevents the mufcles from 
freezing, and the blood from coagulating. Every 
thing in thefe arctic regions is either oily or gun- 
my, and even the trees are refinous. 

Tre Efquimaux are notwithftanding fubject to 
two fatal diforders, the fcurvy and the lofs of 
fight. The continuation of the fnows on the 
ground, joined to the reverberation of the rays of 
the fun on the ice, dazzle their eyes in ftch a 
manner, that they are almoft conftantly obliged 
to wear fhades made of very thin wood, through 
which {mall apertures for the light are bored with 
fifh-bones. Doomed to a fix-months night, they 
never fee the fun but obliquely, and then it feems 
rather to blind them than to give them light. 
Sight, the moft delightful bleffing of nature, is a 
fatal gift to them, and they are generally deprived 
of it when young. 
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confumes them by flow degrees. 
felf into their blood, changes, thickens and im- 
poverifhes the whole mals. The fogs of the fea, 
which they infpire, the denfe and inelaftic air they 
breathe in their huts, which exclude all commu- 
nication with the external air, the continued and 
tedious inactivity of their winters, a mode of life 
alternately roving and fedentary, inaword, every 
circumftance ferves to increafe this dreadful illnefs; 
which in a little time becomes contagious, and 
{preading itfelf throughout their habitations, is 
alfo probably entailed upon their pofterity. 
NOTWITHSTANDING thefe inconveniencies, the 
FEfguimaux is fo paffionately fond of his country, 
that no inhabitant of the moft favouted fbor under 
heaven quits it with more reluétance than he does 
his frozen deferts. One of the reafons of this may 
be that be finds it dificule to breathe in a fofter 
and more temperare climate. The fky of Am- 
fterdam, Copenhagen, and London, though con- 
Rantly obfcured by thick and fetid vapours, is too 
clear for an Efquimaux. Perhaps too, there may 
be fomething in the change of life and manners ftill 
nore unfavourable to the healthof favages than the 
climate. Itis not impoffible but that the delights 
of an European may be poifon to the Efquimaax. 
Sucu were the inhabitants of the country dif- 
covered in 16:0 by Henry Hudfon. This in- 
trepid mariner in fearching after a north-weft pai- 
fage to the fouth-feas, difcovered three ftreights, 
Vor. Y. L, through 
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ie through which he hoped to find out a new way to 

————» Afia by America. He failed boldly into, the midft . 
of the new gulph, and was preparing to explore 
all its parts, when his treacherous crew put him 
into the long-boat, with feven others, and left 
him without either arms or provifions expofed to 
all the dangers both of fea and Jand. The barba- 
rians who refufed him the neceffaries of hfe could 
not, however, rob him of the honour of the dif- 
covery ; and the bay which he frit found oug will 
ever be called by his name. 

Tue miferies of the civil war which followed 
foon after, had, however, made the Englifh for- 
get this diftant country, which had nothing to at- 
tract them A _fucceffion of more quiet times had 
not yet induced them to attend to it, when Gro- 
{feillers and Radiffon, two French Canadians, ha- 

ving met with fome difcontent at home, informed 

the Englifh who were engaged in repairing the 
mifchiefs of difcord by trade, of the profits arifing 

from furs, and of their claim to the country that 
furnifhed them. Thofe who propofed this under- 

taking fhewed fo much ability, that they were in- 

trufted with the execution of it, and the firft efta- 
blifhment they-formed fucceeded fo well that it 
furpaffed their own hopes as well as their promifes. 

Tris fuccefs alarmed the French, who were 
afraid and with reafon, that moft of the fire furs 
which they got from the northern parts of Canada, 
would be carried to Efudion’s bay. Their alarms 

were confirmed by the unanimous teftimony of 
their 
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their Coureurs de Bois, who fiance 1656, had been sa oa 
four times as far as the borders of the ftreight.——_——~ 
It would have been an eligible thing to have gone 

by the fame road to attack the new colony; but 

the diftance being thought too conGiderable, not- 
withftanding the convenience of the rivers, it was 

at length determined that the expedieion fhould bc 

made by fea. The fate of it was trufted to Gro- 

feillers and Radiffon, who had been eafily pre- 

vailed upon to renew their attachment to their 
country. 

Tarse two bold and turbulent men failed from 
Quebec in 1682, in two veffels ill equipped, and 
on their arrival, finding themfelves not {trong 
enough to attack the enemy, they were contented 
with erecting a fort in the neighbourhood of that 
they defigned to have taken. From this time 
there began a rivaifhip between the two compa- 
nřes, one fectled at Canada, the other in England, 
for the exclufave trade of the bay, which was con- 
{tantly kept up by the difputes it occafioned, till 
at laft, afrer each of their fettlements had been 
frequently taken and recovered, all hoftilities were 
terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
whole was ceded to Great-Britain. 

Hiupson’s bay, properly ipeaking, is only a 
mart for trade. The feverity of the climate ha- 
ving deftroyed ail the corn town there at different 
times, has fruftrated every hope of agriculture, 
and confequently of population. Throughout tke 
whole of this extenfive coaft, there are not more 

L 2 than 
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B ol than ninety or a hundred foldiers, or factors, who 

live in four bad forts, of which York fort is the 
principal. Their bufinefs is to receive the furs 
brought by the neighbouring favages in exchange 
for merchandife, of which they have been taught 
the value and ufe. 

Troucu thefe fkins are much more valuable 
than thote which are found in countries notefo far 
north, yet they are cheaper. The favages give 
ten beaver fkins for a gun, two for a pound of 
powder, one for four pounds of lead, one for a 
hatchet, one for fix knives, two for a pound of 
clafs beads, fix for a cloth coat, five fora petti- 
coat, and one for a pound of fnuff. Combs, 
looking-glaffes, kettles and brandy fell in propor- 
tion. As the beaver is the common meafure of 
exchange, by another regulation as fraudulent as 
the firft, two otter’s fkins and three martins are 
required inftead of one beaver. Befides this op- 
‘preffion, which is authorifed, there ts another 
which is at leaft tolerated, by which the favages 
are conftantly defrauded in the quality, quan- 
tity, and meefure of what is given them, 
and by which they lofe about one third of the 
value. | 

From this regulated fyMem of impofition it is 
eafy to eucfs that the commerce of [dudfon’s bay 
is a monopoly. The capital of the company that 
is in poffe{fion of it was originally. no more than 
241,600 livres", and has been fucceffively in- 

created 
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crealèėd to 2,330,500 *. This capital brings them Pol Aa 
in an annual return of forty or fifty thoufand fkins —~—~ 
of beavers or other “nimals, upon which they 

make fo exorbitant a profit, that it excites the jea- 

louly and clamours of the nation. Two thirds of 

theie beautiful furs are either confumed in kind in 

the three kingdoms, or made ufe of in the na- 

tional manufactures. The reft are carried into’ 
Germany, where the nature of the climate makes 

them a valuable commodity. 

Bur. it is neither the acquifition of thefe favage Wheiker 
riches, nor the flill greater emoluments ther might ee i 
be drawn from this trade, if it were made free, frou anag 
which have fixed the attention of England as well t the Eat 
as that of ail Europe upon this frozen continent. ES? 
kludton’s bay always has been and is Kill looked 
upon as the neareft road from Europe tothe Eak- 

Indies, and to the richeft parts of Afa. 

Capsot was the frit who entertained an idea of 
a north-weft paffage to the South-feas; but his dif- 
coveries ended at Newfoundland. Afier him fol- 
lowed a crowd of Enelifh navigators, many of 
whom had the glory- of giving thcir names to 
favage coafts which no mortal had ever vifited be- 
fore. Thefe bold and memorable expeditions 
were more ftriking than really ufeful. The moft 
fortunate of them did not furnifh a fingle idea re- 
lative. to the object of purftit. The Dutch, lefs 
frequent in their a:tempts, and who puriuved them 
with lefs.ardour, were of courfe not more fucceis- 
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ful, and the whole bevan to be treated asa chi- 


vo mera, when the difcovery of Hudfon’s bay re- 


kindled all the hopes tħat were nearly extin- 
guiihed. 

From this time the attempts were renewed with 
frefh ardour. Thofe that had been made before 
in vain by the mother country, whofe attention 
was engroficd by her own intettine commotions, 
were purlued by New England, whofe fituation 
was favourable to the enterprife. Still, however, 
for fome time there were more voyages undertaken 
than difcoveries made. The nation was a long 
time kept in fulpenfe by the contradictory ac- 
counts received from the adventurers. While 
iome maintained the pofiibility, fome the proba- 
bility, and others afierted the certainty of the paf- 
fage; the accounts they gave, inftead of clearina: 
up the point, involved it in itill greater darknefs. 
Indeed, thefe accounts are fo full of obfcurity and 
confufion, they are flent upon fo many important 
circumftances, and they difplay fuch vifible marks 
of ignorance and want of veracity, thar however 
impatient we may be of determining the queftion, 
it is impoflible to build any thing like a folid judg- 
ment upon teftimonies fo fulpicious. At length, 
the famous expedition of 1746 threw fome kind 
of light upon a point which had remained enve- 
koped in darkneis for two centuries pat. But 
upen what grounds have the lair navigators enter- 
ta:ned better hopes? WYhat are the experiments on 
which they found their conjectures? 
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guments. 
tory, which henceforward muft be taken for 
granted. T'he frít is, that the tides come from 
the oceah, and that they extend more or lefs into 
the other feas, in proportion as their channels 
communicate with the great refervoir by larger or 
imaller openings; from whence it follows, that 
this periodical motion is fcarce perceptible in the 
Mediterranean, in the Baltic, and in other guiphs 
of the fame nature. A fecond matter of faét is, 
that the tides are much later’and much weaker in 
places more remote from the ocean, than in thofe 
which are nearer to it. The third faét is, that 
violent winds, which blow in a direction with the 
tides, make them rife above their ordinary boun- 
daries, and that thofe wnich blow in a contrary 
direétiton retard their motion, at the fame time 
that they diminith their fwell. 

From thefe principles, it is moft certain that if 
Hiudfon’s bay were no more than a gulph inclofed 
between two continents, and had no communiéa- 
tion bur with the Atlantic, the tides in it would 
be very inconfiderable ; they would be weaker m 
proportion as they were further removed from the 
fource, and would be much lefs ftrong wherever 
they ran in a contrary direction to the wind. But 
it is proved by obfervations made with the greatreft 
fkill and precifion, that the tides are very high 
throughout the whole bay. It 1s certain that they 
are higher towards the bottom of the bay than 
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one even in the freight itfelf, or at leaft in the neigh- 

S u bourheed of it. It is proved that even this height 
increafes whenever the wind blows from a corner 
oppofite to the ftreight; it is, therefore, certain, 
that Hudfon’s bay has a communication with the 
ocean, belide that which has been already found 
out. | 

Trost who have endeavoured to explain thefe 
very ftriking faéts, by fuppofing a communica- 
tion of Hudion’s with Baffin’s bay, or with Davis's 
{treights, are evidently miftaken. “They would 
not feruple to rejeét this opinion, for which in- 
deed there is no real foundation, if they only con- 
fidered that the tides are much lower in Davis’s 
{treights, and in Baffin’s bay, than in Hudfon’s. 

Bur if the tides in Eludfon’s bay can came nei- 
ther from the Atlantic ocean, nor from anv other 
northern fea, in which they are conftantly much 
weaker, it follows that they muft have their ori- 
gin in the South-fea. And this is {till further ap- 
parent from another leading fact, which is, that 
the higheft tides ever obferved upon thefe coafts 
are always occafioned by the north-weit winds, 
which blow direétly againft the mouth of the 
tireighe. 

Elavince thus determined, as much as the na- 
ture of the fubjeét will permit, the exiitence of 
this paffage fo long and fo vainly wifhed for, the 
next point is to find out in what part of the bay ie 
is to be expected. rom conficering every cfr- 
cumftanee, we are induced to think that the at- 

temptis 
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tempts, which have been hitherto made without BOOK 


VII. 


either choice cr method, ought to be direćted to- ——-—— 


wards Welcome bay, on the weftern coaft. Firit, the 
bottom of the fea is to be feen there at the depth of 
about cleven fathom, which is an evident fign that 
the water comes from iome ocean, as {uch a tranp 
parency could not exiftin waters ditcharged from 
rivers, or in melted {now or rain. Serondiy, the 
currénts keep this place always free from ice, 
while all the reft of the bay is covered with it, 
and their viclence cannot be accounted for but by 
fuppofing them to come from fome wettern fea. 
Laftly, the whales, who towards the latter end of 
autumn always go in fearch of the warmeft cli- 
mates, are found in great abundance in thefe parts 
towards the end of the fummer, which would 


{eem to indicate that there is an outlet for then 


from thence to the fouth feas, not to the northern 
acean. 

Ir is probable, that the paffage is very fhort. 
All the rivers that empty themfelves on the wef- 
tern coaft of Hiudfon’s bay are imall and flow, 
which feems to prove that they do not come from 
any diftance;, and thart confequently the lands 
which feparate the two feas are of a {mall extent. 
This argument is ftrengthened by the height and 
regularity of the tides. Wherever there is no other 
difference between the times of the ebb and flow, 
but that which is occafioned by the retarded pro- 
greffion of the moon in her return to the meridi- 
‘an, it isa certain fign that the ocean from whence 
thofe 
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nonr thofe tides come is very near. If the paffage is 
Keeney Short, and not very far to the north, as every thing 


feems to promife, we may alfo prefume that it is 
not very difficult. The rapidity of the currents 
obiervable in thefe latitudes, which prevents any 
flakes of ice from continuing there, cannor bar 
give fome weight to this conjecture. | 
Tre difcovery that ftill remains to be made is 
of fo much importance, thatit would be folly to 
neglect the purfuit of it. If the paffage fo fong 
sugihe for were once found, communications 
wauld be opened between parts of the globe 
` which hitherto feem to have been feparated by na- 
ture from each other. They would foon be ex- 
tended to the continent of the fouth-feas, and ‘to 
all the numerous iflands feattered upon that *im- 
menfe ocean. The intercourfe which has -fubfitt- 
ed: nearly for three centuries between rhe com- 
mercial nations of Europe, and the moft remote 
parts of India, being happily freed from the in- 
conveniences of a long navigation, would be much 
quicker, more conftant, and more advantageous. 
It is not to be doubted that the Englifh would be 
derous of fecuring an exclufive enjoyment of the 
benefits arifing from their aétivity and expences. 
This wilh waquld certainly be very natural, and 
would be very powerfully fupported. But as the 
advantage obtained would be of fuch a nature, 
tha¿ it would be impoffible always to preferve the 
fole polleffion of it, we may venture to foretell 


that all nations muft in time {hargi it with them. 
W hen- 
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Whenever this happens, both the ftreights of Ma- BOOK 
A a 5 XVII. 

gellan and Cape Horn will be entirely deferted, ~~» 
and the Cape of Good Hope much lefs frequented. 
Whatever the confequences of the difcovery may 
be, it is equally the intereft and dignity of Great- 
Britain to purfue her attempts till they are either 
crowned with fuccefs, or the impomMmbility of fuc- 
ceeding is fully demonftrated. The refolution fhe 
has already taken in 1745 of promifing a confider- 
able reward to the feamen who fhall make this 
important dif{covery, though it be an equal proof 
of the wifdom and generofity of her councils, is 
mat alone fufficient to attain the end propofed. 
The Englifh miniftry cannot be ignorant that all 
the efforts made either by government, or indivi- 
duals, will prove abortive, till the trade to Hua- 
fon’s bay fhall.be entirely free. The company in 
whofe hands it has been ever fince 1670, not con- 
tent with neglecting the object of its inftitution, 
by taking no fteps themfelves for the difcovery 
ef the north-wett paflage, have thrown every im- 
pediment in the way of thofe who from love 

of fame, or other motives, have been prampted 

to this great undertaking. Nothing can ever alter 

this iniquitous {pirit, for it is the very {pirit of mo- 

nopoly. 

Happity the exclufive privilege which prevatts wer saad 
at Hudfon’s bay, and feems to preclude-all nate foundlanda 
ons from the means of acquiring knowledge and 
riches, does not extend its opprefiion to Newfound- 


land. This ifland, fituated between 46 and. 52 
dc- 
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BOOK degrees of north latitude, is feparated from the 
- coat of Labrador only by a channel of moderate 
breadth, known by the name of Velleifle {treie hts. 
It is of a triangular form, and fomething more 
than three hundred leagues in circumference. We 
canonly fpeak by conjecture of the inland parts 
of it on account of the difficulty of penetrating 
far into it, and the apparent inutility of fucceed- 
ing in the attempt. The little that 1s known of 
this ftreight, is that it is full of very fteep rocks, 
mountains covered with bad wood, and fome very 
narrow and fandy valleys. Thete inacceffible pla- 
ces are flocked with deer, which multiply with the 
greater eafe, on account of the fecurity of their fi- 
truation. No favages have ever been feen there 
xcept feme Efquimaux, who come over from the 


ft Ge 


continent in the hunting feafon. The coatt abounds 
with creeks, roads and harbours; 1s fometiines co- 
vered with mo!s, but more commonly with fmall 
pebbles, which feem as if they had been placed 
there by dsfizn, for the purpofe of drying the fiih 
caught in the neighbourhood. In all the open 
places, where the flat {tones reflect the {un’s rays, 
the hear is excefiive. I he ref of the country is en- 
tirely cold ; lefs fo however from its fituation, than 
the heights, the forefts, the winds, and above all 
the vaft mountains of ice which come out of tne 
nprthern feas, and fx on ihele coaits. The tky 
-rowards the northern and weftern parts is conftant- 


ly Erene, but is much lets to towards the ealt and 
iouth, 
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fouth, both of thefe points being too near the great 
bank, which'is enveloped in a perpetual fog. 
Turis iland was originally difcovered in 1497> 
by Cabot, a Venetian, at that time in the fervice 
of England, who made no-fettlement there. Fet 
was prefumed from the feveral voyages under- 
taken after this, with a view of examining what 
advantages might be derived from 1i:, that it was 
fit for nothing but to carry on the fifhery of cod, 
which abounds in that fea. Accordingly the Eng- 
life ufed to fend-out at firft fmall veffels ia the 
Spring, which returned again in Autumn, with 
their freight of filh, both falt and frefh. The 
confumption of this article became almoft univer- 
fai, and there was a great demand for it; particu- 
larly among the Roman Catholics. The Englifh 
took advantape of their fuperftition, to enrich 
themfelves at the expence of the clergy, who had 
fornierly acquired their wealth in England. ‘They 
conceived an idea of forming fettlements there. 
The farft that were eftablifhed at confiderable dif- 
tances of time from each other, were unfuccefs- 
fal, and were all forfaken foon after they were 
founded. The firft that became of any importance 
was in 1608, the fuccefs of which raifed fuch a fptrit 
of emulation, that within forty years, all the fpace 
which extends along the eaftern coaft, betwgen 
Conception bay and cape Ras, was peopled by a 
colony amounting tq above four thoufand fouls. 
‘Thofe who were concerned in the fifhery, being 


forced both from the nature of their employment, 
eand 
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BOOK and that of the foil, to live at a diftance from each 


A VII. : ‘ 
w a Other, Opened paths of communication through 





the woods. Their general rendezvous was at St. 
John’s, where in an excellent harbour formed be- 
tween two mountains at a very {mall diftance from 
each other, and large enough to contain above two 
hundred fhips, they met with privateers from the 
mother country, who fupplied them with every 
neceffary in exchange for the produce of their 

fifhery. : ) 
Tue French had turned their views towards New- 
foundland, before this profperity of the Englith 
trade. They had fora long time frequented the 
fouthern parts of the iland, where the Malouins in 
particular came every year toa place called the Petit 
Nord. After this fome of themfixt promifcuonfly 
upon the coalt from cape Ras to Chapeau Rouge, 
and at length they became numerous enough to 
form fomething like a town in the bay of Placentia, 
where they had every convenience that could make 

their fifhery fuccefsful. 
Berore the bay is a road of about a league 
and a half in breadth, not however ftufficiently 
fheltered from the N. N. W. winds, which blow 
there with extreme violence. The ftreiaht which 
forms the entrance of the bay-is fo confined by 
rocks, that only one veffel can enter at a time, and 
not without being towed in. The bay itfelf is 
about 18 leagues long, and at the extremity of it 
there is a very fecure harbour which contains 150 
fhips. Notwithitanding the advantage of fuch a 
fituation, 
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ficuation, which might fecure to France the whole A ge 
fifhery of the fouthern coaft of Newfoundland, the wea? 
miniftry of Verfailles paid very little attention ro 
it Je was not till 1687 that a fmall fort was built 
at the mouth of the ftreight, in which a gatrifon 
was placed of about fifty men. 
Tit this period, the inhabitants whom neceffity 
had fixed upon this barren and favage coaft, had 
been happily forgotten ; but from that time began 
a fyftem of oppreffion which continued increafing 
evesy day from the rapacioufnels of the fucceffive 
governors. “Fhis tyranny, by which the colonifts 
were prevented frot:: acquiring that degree of 
competency that was neceflary to enable them to 
purfue their labours with fuccefs, muft alfo hinder 
them from increafing their numbers. The French 
fifhery, therefore, could never profper fo well as 
that of the Englifh. Notwichftanding this, Great 
Britain at the treaty of Utrecht, did not forget the 
inroads that had fo often been made upon their 
territories by their enterpmfing neighbours, who, 
fupported by the Canadians accuftomed to expe- 
ditions and tothe fatigues of the chace, trained up 
in the art of bufh-fighting and exercifed in fudden 
attacks, had feveral times carried devattation into 
her fettlements. This was fufficient to induce her 
to demand the entire poffeffion of the ifland; and 
the misfortunes, of the times obliged the French 
to give it up; not however witnout referving to 
themfelves not only the right of fifthing on one 
part 
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aS © K part of the ifland, but alfo on the Great Bank, 


— Which was confidered as belonging to it. 


es | Tne Ah for which thefe latitudes are fo famous, 
at New- 1s the cod. The length of this fifh does not cx- 
foundland. 


ceed three feet, and is often leis ; but the fea does 
not produce any with mouths as large in propor- 
tion to their fize, or who are flo voracious. Bro- 
ken pieces of earthen ware, iron and glafs are 
often found in their bellies. The ftomacls, in- 
deed, does not, as has been imagined, digeft 
thete hard fubftances, but by a certain power of 
inverting iticlf, like a pocket, difcharges whatever 

loads it. | 
Tue cod filh is found in the northern feas of 
Europe. The fifhery is carried on there by thirty 
Eneglifh, fixty French, and 150 Dutch vefeh, 
which taken together carry from 6&0 to 100 tons 
burden. Their competitors are the Irifh, and 
above all the Norwegians. ‘The latter are em- 
ployed before the fithing feafon, in collecting 
upon the coaft the eggs of the cod, which is the 
ufual bait for pilchards. They fell, communibus 
annis, from twenty to twenty-two thoufand tons 
of this fifh, at nine livres * per ton. If markets 
could be found for it, it might be taken in greater 
quantity ; for an able naturalift, who has had the 
patience to count the eggs of one fingle cod, has 
found 9,344,000 of them. This bounty of na- 
cure muit be ftill more confiderable at Newfound- 
land, 
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land, where the cod fifh is found in infinitely 
greater plenty. 

Tue fith of Newfoundland is alfo more delicate, 
though not fo white; but it is not an object of 
trade when frefh, and only ferves for the food of 
thofe who are employed in the fifhery. When it 
is falted and dryed, or only falted, it becomes a 
ufeful article to a great part of Europe and Ame- 
rica. “ That which is only falted is called green 
cod, and is caught upon the great bank. 

Turis bank is one of thofe mountains that are 
formed under water by the earth which the fea is 
continually wafhing away from the continent. 
Both its extremities terminate fo much in a point, 
that it is dificult to affign the precife extent of it, 
but it 1s generally reckoned to be 160 leagues 
long and go broad. ‘Towards the middle of it on 
the European fide is a kind of bay, which has 
been called the ditch. “Throughout all this fpace, 
the depth of water is very different ; in fome places 
there are only five, in others above fixty fathom. 
The fun fcarce ever fhews itfelf there, and the fky 
is generally covered with a thick cold fog. The 
waves are always agitated, and the winds always 
high about this fpot, which muft be owing to 
this circumftance, that the fea being irregularly 
driven forward by currents, bearing fometimes on 
one fide, and fometimes on the other, ftrikes with 
impetuofity againft the borders which are every 
where perpendicular, and is repelled from them 
with equal violence, ‘This is moft hkely to be 

VoL. V. M the 
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moe the true caufe, becaufe on the bank irfelf, at a 
ww little diftance from the borders, the fituation is as 
tranquil as in a harbour, except when a violent 
wind which comes from a greater diftance, hap- 
pens to blow there. 
From the middle of July to the latter end of 
Auguit there is no cod found either upon the 
great bank or any of the fmall ones near if; but 
all che reft of the year the fifhery is carried on. 
The fhips employed in it are commonly from 5o 
to 150 tons, and carry no lefs than twelve or more 
than twenty-five men. Theie fifhermen are pro- 
vided with lines, and as foon as they arrive are em- 
ployed in catching a fifh called the caplin, which 
they ufe as a bait for the cod. 
Previous totheir beginning the fifhery, they 
build a gallery on the outfide of the fhip, which 
reaches from the main maft to the ftern, and 
fometimes the whole length of the veffel. This 
gailery is furnifhed with barrels, with the tops 
beaten out. The fifhermen place themfelves 
within thefe, and are fheltered from the weather 
by a pitched covering faftened to the barrels. As 
foon asthey catchacod, they cut out its tongue, and 
give the ifhtoone of the boys to carry it toa person 
appointed for the purpofe, who immediately ftrikes 
off the head, plucks out the liver and entrails, 
and then lets it fall through a fmall hatchway be- 
tv'een the decks; when another man takes it, and 
draws out the bone as far as the navel, and then 
Jets it ink through another hatchway into the hold, 
. where 
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where it is falted and ranged in piles. The per- i 
fon who falts it, takes care to leave falt enough ——~—~ 
between each row of fifth, but not more than is 
fuficient to prevent their touching each other, fer 
either of thefe circumftances neglected would fpoil 
the cod. 

AccorDING to natural right, the fifhery upon 
the great bank ought to have been common to all 
mankind ; notwithftanding which the two powers 
that have colonies in North America, have made 
very little dificulty of appropriating it to them- 
felves ; and Spain, who alone could have any 
claim to it, and who from the number of her 
monks might have pleaded the neceffity of affert- 
ing it, entirely gave up the matter at the laft 
peace; fince which time the Englifh and French 
are the only nations that frequent thete latitudes. 

In 1768, France fent out 145 fhips, the ex- 
pence of which is eftimated at 2,547,000 livres *. 
Thefe veffels which all together carried 8,830 tons, 
were manned with 1700 men, each of whom, ac- 

cording to calculations, the accuracy of which has 
been confirmed by repeated experiments, muft 
have caught 700 fifh; fo that the whole of the 
fifhery muft have produced 1,190,000. 

THERE are three different kinds of cod. The 
firit confiftts of thofe which are twenty-four inches 
in length or upwards, the fecond comprehends 
thofe which meafure from nineteen to twenty-feur, 
and the third takes in all that are under nineteen 

M 2 inches. 


© 131,43:11. gs. 
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If the fifhery yields two fifths of good 


ith, two fifths of moderate fifh, and one fifth of 
bad, and if the &ifh is fold at the common price of 
150 livres * the hundred weight, the produce of 
the whole fifhery will amount to 1,050,000 li- 
vres+. The hundred weight contains 136 cod of 
the firft quality, and 272 of the fecond; which 
two forts taken together fell for 180 livres f per 
hundred. Only 136 cod are neceffary to makeup 
the hundred weight of the third clafs, but this 
hundred weight fells only for one third of the 
other, and is worth only 60 livres §, when the farft 
Confequently the 1,190,000 cod 
really caught and reduced in this manner, make 
only 700,000 cod, which at 150 livres ** per 
hundred weight, the mean price of the three forts 


is worth 18o |. 


of fifh, will produce only 


1,050,000 livres ++. 


Out of this the crew mutt receive for their fhare, 
which is one fifth, 210,000 livres ff, confe- 
quently there remains only 840,000 livres §§ pro- 
fit for thofe who are concerned in the manage- 
ment of the trade, which may eafily be proved to 
For in the firft place we muft de- 


be infufficient. 
duct the expences of unloading 145 fhips, which 
cannot be reckoned at lefs tham 83700 livres jit. 
The infurance of 2,547,000 livres *** at five per 











cent. muft amount to 127,350 livres +++. As 
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much alfo muft be dedučted for the intereft of the B QO ™ 
money. The value of the fhips muft be efti- 

mated at two thirds of the capital advanced, and 
will therefore be 1,698,000 livres*. If we al- 
low no more than five per cent. for the annual re- 
pair of the fhips, we fhali &ill be obliged to fub- 
{tract 84,900 livres + from the profits. All thefe 
fums added together make a lofs of 357,300 li- 
vres {, which being aficfled upon a capital of 
2,547,000 livres §, amounts to a lofs of 14 livres 
and 6 deniers || per cent. 

Taosg who think this iofs will be compenfated 
by the oil extracted from the cod’s liver, and by 
the tongues and bowels which are likewife falred 
and fold, will find themielves much miftaken, as 
thefe trifling articles are fcarce fufficient to pay the 
falaries of the captains, and the duties laid upon 
the commifiions of fale, 

Tur French miniftry muft, therefore, either 
abfolutely give up the fifhery of the green cod, 
which is confumed in the capital, and in the nor- 
thern provinces of France, or muft take of the 
enormous duties which- are at prefent impofed 
upon this kind of confumption. If they delay 
much longer to facrifice this infignificane portion 
of the public revenue to fo valuable a branch of 
trade, they will foon have the mortification to fee 
the revenue difappear together with the trade that 
produced it. The only motives that induce the 


M 3 traders 
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BOOK traders ftill to continue the cod fifhery, are, the 
Ve—v— habit of trading, the hopes of amendment, the 


averfion they have for felling their fhips and ftock 
under prime coit. Buc thefe motives will cer- 
tainly ceafe, and if we may judge from the general 
appearance of diffatisfaGtion, this event is not very 
far off. 

Tue Englifh, the produce of whofe fithery is 
fubject to no tax, have not the fame reafons for 
giving it up. ‘They have alfo this further advan- 
tage, that not coming from Europe, as their com- 
petitors da, but only from Newfoundland or 
other places not much more diftant, they can em- 
ploy very {mall veffels, which are eafily managed, 
do not rife high above the water, whofe fails may 
be brought level with the deck, and which are 
very little affected even by the moft violent winds ; 
fo that their work is feldom interrupted by the 
roughnefs of the weather. Befides, they do not, 
as other feamen, lofe their time in procuring baits, 
which they bring along with them. In a word, 
their failors are more inured to fatigue, more ac- 
cuftomed to the cold, and better diiciplined. 

_ Due Englifh, however, attend very little tothe 
fifhery of the green cod; becaufe they have no 
mart for difpofing of it. In this branch they da 
not fell half fo much as their rivals. As their cod 
is prepared with very little care, they feldom make 
up a complete cargo of it. For fear of its fpoil- 
ing, they commonly quit the Great Bank, with 
two thirds and very often with not more than half 

their 
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their lading, which they fell to the Spanifh and ore 
Portuguefe, and in their own country. But they ——,—~ 

find a compenfation for this inconfiderable trade 

in the article of green cod, by the greater quan- 

tity of dry cod they fell in all the markets. 

Taurs branch of trade is carried on in two dif- 

ferent ways. That which is called the wandering 

fifhery, belongs to veffels which fail every year 

from Europe to Newfoundland, at the end of 
March, or in April. As they approach the ifland, 

they frequently meet with a quantity of tice, dri- 

ven by the northern currents towards the fouth, 

which is broken to pieces by repeated fhocks, and 
melts fooner or later at the return of the heats. 
Thefe portions of ice are frequently a league in 
circumference ; ‘they are as high as the loftieft ` 
mountains, and extend above fixty or eighty fa- 
thom under water. When joined to {maller 
pieces, they fometimes occupy a fpace of a hun- 
dred leagues in length, and twenty-five or thirty 
in breadth. Intereft, which obliges the’ mariners 
to come to their landings as foon as poffible, that 
they may have their choice of the harbours moft 
favourable to the fifhery, makes them brave the 
rigour of the feafons and of the elements, which 
are all in a confpiracy againft human induftry. 
The moft formidable rampart erected by military 
art, the dreadful cannonade of a befieged town, 
the terrors of the moft fkillful and obftinate fea- 
fight require lefs intrepidity and experience to 
encounter them, than thefe enormous floating bul- 


M4 — warks 
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BOOK warks which the fea oppofes to thefe fmall fleets of 
— fifhermen. But the moft infatiable of all paffhons, 


the thirft of gold, furmounts every obttacle, and 
carries the mariner acrols thefe mountains of ice 
to the ipot where the fhips are to take in their 
lading. 

Tue firt thing to be done after landing is to 
cut wood and erect fcaftolds. All hands are em- 
ployed in this work. When it is finifhed, the 
company divide; one half of the crew ftays afhore 
to cure the fifh, and the other goes on board in 
{mall boats. The boats defigned for the fifhery of 
the caplin carry four men, and thole tor the cod, 
three. ‘“Thefe laft boats, of which there is the 
ereateft number, fail before it is heht, generally 
at the diftance of three, four or five leagues from 
the coaft, and return in the evening to the fcaf- 
folds near the fea-fide, where they depofit the 
produce of the day. 

WHEN one man has taken off the cod’s head 
and gutted it, he gives it to another, who flices it 
and puts it in falt, where it remains eight or ten 
days. After it has been well wafhed, it is laid on 
gravel, where it is left till its is quite dry. Ic is 
then piled up in heaps, and left for fome days to 
Grain. Jt is then again laid on the ftrand, where 
it continues drying, end takes the colour we fee it 
nave in Europe, 

PHERE are no fatigues whatever to be com- 
pared with the labours of this fifhery, which hardly 
Jeaves thole who work at it four hours reft in the 


nicht. 
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night. Happily, the falubrity of the climate pre- 
ferves the health of the people under fuch fevere ——— 
trials; and thefe labours would be thought no- 

thing of, if they were rewarded by the produce. 

But there are fome harbours where the ftrand 
is at fo great a diftance from the fea, that a great 
deal of time is loft in getting to its; and others, in 
which the bottom is of folid rock, and without 
Varec, fo that the filh do not frequent them. 

There are others again, where the fifh grow yel- 

low from a mixture of frefh water with the falc; 

and fome, in which it is fcorched by the reverbe- 

ration of the fun’s rays reflected from the moun- 

tains. Even in the mof favourable harbours, the 

people are not always fure of a fuccefsful fifhery. 

The fh cannot abound equally in all parts: it is 
{ometimes found to the north, fonmietimes to the 
fouth, and at other times in the middle of the 
coa{t, according as it is driven by the winds or at- 
tracted by the Caplin. The fifhermen, who hap- 
pen to fix at a diftance from the places which the 
fifh frequent, are very unfortunate, for their ex- 
pences are all thrown away, becapfe it is impof- 
fible for them to follow the fifh with all their ne- 
ceflary apparatus. 

The fifhery ends about the beginning of Sep- 
tember, becaufe at that time the fun has not 
power enough to dry the fifh ; but when it has 
been fuccefsful, the managers give over before that 
time, and make the beft of their way either to the 
Caribbee iflands, or to the Roman catholic ftates 

in 
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in Europe, that they may not be deprived of the 


væ advantages of the frit markets which might be 


loft by an over {ftock. 

In 1768, France fent out on this trade 4114 
veflels amounting in tne whole to 15,590 tons 
burthen ; the prime coft of which, together with 
the firt expences of iciting out, was 5,661,000 
livres *. Khe united crews, half of which were 
employed in taking the filh, and the other half in 
curing it, confifted of 8,022 men. Every fifher- 
man muft have taken for his fhare 6000 cod, and 
confequently, the produce of the whole muft have 
been 24,066,000. Experience fhews that there 
are 125 cod to each quintal. Confequently 
24,066,000 muft have made 192,528 quintals. 
Each quintal upon an average, fold at 16 livres, 
o fols, and fix deniers f, which makes for the 
whole fale 3,174,305 livres 8 fols f. As every 
hundred quintal of cod yields one barrel of oil, 
192,528 quintals muft have yielded 1925 barrels, 
which at 120 livres § a barrel makes 231,000 li- 
vres ||. Add to thefe, the profits of freight made 
by the fhips returning home from the potts where 
they fold their cargoes, which are eftimated at 
198,000 livres **, and the total profits ot the 
fifhery will not be found to have amounted ta 


more than 3,603,305 livres, 8 iols Ft- 
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We may fpare our readers a detail of the ex- BO OK 
pences of unloading, which are troublefome on ~—# 
account of their minutenefs as well as their infig- 
nificancy. The calculations of thefe have been 
made with the greateft care and attention, and the 
accounts confirmed by very intelligent and difin- 
tere{fted men, who from their profeffions muft 
have been the proper judges of this matter. They 
amount in the whole to 695,680 livres, 17 fols, 
6 deniers*, fo that the net produce of the fifhery 
amounts only to 2,907,624 livres, 10 fols, 6 de- 
niers +. 

From thefe profits, the affurance money muft 
be deducted, which at 6 per cent. upon a capital 
of 5,661,000 livres, amounts to 339,660 li- 
vres§. We muft alfo reckon the intereft of the 
money, making at 5 per cent. 283,050 livres]. 
Neither muft we omit the wear of the fhips, the 
prime coft of which making half the whole ca- 
pital, muft be fet down at 2,830,500 livres**: 
this wear therefore which cannot be reckoned at 
lefs than 5 per cent. muit amount to 141,525 li- 
vres++. Admitting all thefe circumflances, which, 
indeed, cannot be called in queftion, it follows 
that the French have loft upon their wandering 
fifhery in 1768, 687,110 livres, g fols, 6 de- 
niers f, and confequently 12 livres, 2 fols, 9 de- 
nicrs§§ per cent. of their capital. 
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Sucu loffes, which unfortunately have been but 








more from this ruinous branch of trade. Indi- 
viduals who ftill carry it on, will foon give it up; 
and it is even probable, that in imitation of the 
Englifh, they would have done fo already, if like 
them they had been able to make themfelves 
amends by the ftationary fifhery. 

By ftationary fifhery, we are to underftand that 
which is carried on by the Europeans who have fet- 
tlements on thofe coafts of America where the cod 
is moft plentiful. It is infinitely more profitable 
than the wandering fifhery, becaufe it is attended 
with much lefs expence, and may be continued 
much longer. Thefe advantages the French en- 
joyed as long as they remained peaceable pofieffors 
of Acadia, Cape Breton, Canada, and part of 
Newfoundland. They have loft them one after 
another by the errors of government, and from 
the wreck of thefe riches, have only preferved a 
right of falting and drying their fifh to the north 
of Newfoundland, from cape Bona Vifta to Point 
Rich. All the fixed eftablifhments left them by 
the peace of 1763, are reduced tothe iland of 
St. Peters, and the two iflands of Miquelon, where 
they are not ever at liberty to build fortifications. 
There are §00 inhabitants in St. Peters, not more 
then 100 in great Miquelon, and only one family 
in the fmaller. The fifhery, which is extremely 
convenient upon the two firit, is entirely impradcti- 
cable on the laft mensioned ifland, which however 

fupplies 
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fupplies them both with wood, and particularly St. BQO © 
Peters, which has none of its own. Nature how- ———— 
ever has made amends for this circumftance at St. 

Peters, by an excellent harbour, which indeed is 

the only one in this fmall Archipelago. In 1768, 
24,390 quintals of cod were taken, but this quan- 
tity will not much increafe, becaufe the Englifh 
not only refufe the French the liberty of fifhing in 
the narrow channel, which feparates thefe iflands 
from the fouthern coafts of Newfoundland, but 
-have even feized fome of the floops which attempt- 
ed it. 

Trs rigorous treatment, which is not warranted 
by treaty, and only maintained by force, is the 
more oppreffive, as Great Britain extends its em- 
pire over all the coafts, and all the iffands frequent- 
ed by the fifh. Her principal fettlement is at New- 
foundland, where there are about 8000 Englifh, 
who are all employed in the fifhery. No more 
than nine or ten fhips a year are fent out from the 
mother country for this purpofe; ‘and there are 
fome few more which engage in other articles of 
commerce; but the greater part only exchange the 
productions of Europe for fifth, or carry off the 
produce of the induftry of the inhabitants. 

BEFORE 1765, the fifheries of the two rival-na- 
tions were nearly equal, with this difference only, 
that France confumed more at home, and fold lefs, 
in proportion to her population and her relizion ; 
but fince fhe has loft her poffeffions in North Ame- 
rica, one year with another, the two fifheries, that 
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BOOK isthe ftationary and the wandering united, have 
XVII. 
not yielded more than 216,918 quintals of dry 
cod, which is barely fufficient for the confumption 
of the fouthern provinces of the mother country; 
and of courfe admits of no exportation to the co- 
lonies. 

Ir may be afferted that the rival nation, on the 
contrary, has increafed its fifhery two thirds fince 
its conquefts, making in all 651,114 quintals, the 
profits of which, valuing each quintal at no more 
than 14 livres*, a diference owing to its being 
cured with lefs care than the French fifh, will 
amount to 9,115,596 livres+. One fourth of this 
is fuficient for the confumption of Great Britain 
and her colonies; confequently what is fold in 
Spain, Portugal, and all the fugar iflands amounts 
to a fum of 6,836,697 livres returned to the mo- 
ther country, either in fpecie or commodities. 
This object of exportation would have been ftill 
more confiderable, if, after the conqueft of Cape 
Breton and St. John’s, the court of London had 
not been fo inhuman as to drive out the French 
they found fettled there; who have never yet been 
replaced, and, probably, never will. The fame 
bad policy has alfo been followed in Nova Scotia. 

een Nova Scotia, by which at prefent is under- 
ecde Nova {tood all the coaft of 300 leagues in length, in- 


Scotia to 
England, cluded between the limits of New England and 


after hav- ‘ 
ing been the fouth coaft of the river St. Lawrence, feemed 


longt 
a Eaei at firft to have comprehended only the great trian- 
on of it l gular 


theinfelves, 
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gular peninfula, lying nearly in the middle of this a = 
fpace. This peninfula, which the French called -——~— 
Acadia, is extremely well fituated for the fhips 

which come from the Caribbee iflands to water 

at. It has a number of excellent ports, which 

fhips may enter and go out of with all winds. 

There is a great quantity of cod upon this coaft, 

and ftill more upon fmall banks at the diftance of 

a few leagues. The foil, which is very gravelly, 

is extremely convenient for drying it; it abounds 

likewife with good wood, and land fit for feveral 

forts of cultivation, and is extremely well fituated 

for the fur trade of the neighbouring continent. 
Though this climate is in the temperate zone, the 

winters are long and fevere, and followed by fud- 

den and exceffive heats, to which generally fucceed 
very thick fogs, that laft a long time. Thefe cir- 
cumftances make this rather a difagreeable coun- 
try, though it cannot be reckoned an unwholefome 
one. 

Ir was in 1604 that the French fettled in Aca- 
dia, four years before they had built the fmalleft 
hut in Canada. Inftead of fixing towards the eaft 
of the peninfula, where they would have had larger 
feas, an eafy navigation, and plenty of cod, they 
chofe a {mall bay, afterwards called French bay, 
which had none of thefe advantages. It has been 
faid, that they were invited by the beauty of Port 
Royal, where a thoufand fhips may ride in fafety 
from every wind, where there is an excellent bot- 
tom, and at al] times four or five fathom of wa- 


get. 
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B DR ter, and eighteen at the entrance. Teis more pros 

w — bable that the founders of this colony were led to 
chute this Gtuation, from its vicinity to the coun- 
tries abounding in furs, of which the exciufive 
trade had been granted to them. ‘This conjecture 
is confirmed by the following circumftance: that 
both the frt monopolizers, and thofe who fuc- 
ceeded them, took the utmoft pains to divert the 
attention of their countrymen, whom an unféttled 
difpofition or neceflity brought into theie regions, 
from the clearing of the woods, the breeding of 
cattle, fifhing, and every kind of culture; chufing 
rather to engage the induftry of thefe adventurers 
in hunting or in trading with the favages. 

Tue mifchiefs aring from a falfe fyftem of ad- 
miniftration, at length difcovered the fatal effects 
of exciufive charters. Ic would be inconfiftent 
with truth and dignity of hiftory to fay that 
this happened in France from any attention to the 
common rights of the nation, at a time when thefe 
rights were molt openly violated. ‘Thefe facred 
rights, which only can fecure the fatety of the peo- 
ple, while they give a fanction to the power of 
kings, was never known in France. But in the 
moft abfolute governments, a {pirit of ambition 
fometimes effeéts what in equitable and moderate 
cnes is done from principles of juftice. [he mi- 
mifters of Lewis the XIV, who wifhed by mak- 
ing bheir mafter refpectable, to reflect iome ho- 
nour on themfelves, perceived that they fhould 
not fucceed without the fupport of riches; and 

that 
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that a people to whom nature has not given any 
mines, cannot acquire wealth but by agriculture 
and commerce. Both thefe refources had been 
hitherto precluded in the colonies by the univerfal 
reftraints that are always impofed, when the go- 
vernment interferes improperly in every minute 
concern. {T hefe impediments were at laft remov- 
ed; but Acadia either knew not how, or was not 
able to make ufe of this liberty. 

THis colony was yet in its infancy, when the 
fettlement which has fince become fo famous under 
the name of New-England, was firft eftablifhed in 
its neighbourhood. ‘The rapid fuccefs óf the 
plantations in this new colony did not much at- 
tract the notice of the French. This kind of prof- 
perity did not excite any jealoufy between the two 
mations. But when they began to fufpect that there 
was likely to be a competition for the beaver trade 
and furs, they endeavoured to fecure to themfelves 
the fole property of it, and were pason 
enough to fucceed. 

AT their firft arrival in Acadia, they had found 


the peninfula, as well as the forefts of the neigh- 


bouring continent, peopled with {mall favage na- 


tions, who went under the general name of Abe- 


nakies. Though equally fond of war as other fa- 
vage nations, they were more fociable in. their 


manners. The miffionariés eafily infinuating them-' 
{elves among them, had fo far inculcated their- 


tenets, as to make enthufiafts of them. At the 
fame time that they taught them their religion, they 
Vo] . V. N infpired 
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Boo Kinfpired them with that hatred, which they them- 


felves entertained for the Enelifh name. This fun- 


—— damental article of their new worfhip, being that 


which made the ftrongeft impreffion on their fentes, 
and the only one that favoured their pafon for 
war; they adopted it with all the rage that was na- 
tural to them. They not only refufed to make 
any kind of exchange with the Englhfh, but alfo 
frequently attacked and plundered their fettle- 
ments. Their attacks became more frequent, 
more obftinate and more regular, after they had 
chofen St. Cafteins, formerly captain of the re- 
giment of Carignan, for their commander ; who 
was fettled among them, had married one of their 
women, and conformed in every refpect to their 
mode of life. 

Waern the Englifh faw that all efforts either to 
reconcile the favages, orto deftroy them in their 
forefts were ineffectual, they fell upon Acadia, 
which they looked upon with reafon as the only 
caute of all thefe calamities. Whenever the leaft 
hoftility took place between the two mother coun- 
tries, the peninfula was attacked. Unable to pro- 
cure any affiftance from Canada, on account of its 
diftance, and having but a feeble defence in Port- 
Royal, which was only furrounded by a few pa- 
lifades, it was conftantly taken. It undoubtedly 
afforded fome fatisfaction to the New-Englanders, 
to ravage this colony and to retard its progrefs ; 
but ftill this was not fufficient to remove the ful- 


picions excited by a nation always more formidable 
by 
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by what fhe is able to do, than by what fhe really BOOK 
does. Obliged as they were, however unwillingly, XVII. 


to teftore their conqueft at each treaty of peace, 
they. waited with impatience till Great-Britain 
fhould acquire fuch a fuperiority as would enable 
her to difpenfe with this refticution. The end of 
the war on account of the Spanifh fucceffion 
brought on the decifive moment, and the court 
of Verfailles was for ever deprived of a pofieffion 
‘of which ic had never known the importance. 
-Tue ardour which the Englifh had fhewn for the 
poffeffion of this territory did not manifeft itfelf 
afterwards in the care they took to maintain or to 
improve it. Having built a very flight fortifica- 
tion at Port-Royal, which they called Annapolis, 
in honour of queen Anne, they contented them- 
felves with putting a very {mall garrifon in it. The 
indifference fhewn by the government was adopted 
by the nation, a circumftance not ufual in a free 
country. Not more than five or fix Englifh fa- 
milies went over to Acadia, which ftill remained 
inhabited by the firft colonifts; who were only per- 
fuaded to ftay upon a promife made them of never 
being compelled to bear arms againft their ancient 
country. Such was the attachment which the 
French then had for the honour of their country. 
Cherifhed by the government, refpected by foreign 
mations, and attached to their king by a feries of 











profperities which had rendered their name illuftri-- 


ous and agerandized their power, they pofiefied 
that. patriotic {pirit which is the effect of futcefs. 
N 2 They 
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They efteemed it an honour to bear the name of 
Frenchmen, and could not think of foregoing the 
title. The Acadians, therefore, who, in fubmit- 
tine to a new yoke, had fworn never to-bear arms 
again{t their former ftandards, were called the 
French neutrals. 

THERE were twelve or thirteen hundred of them 
fettled in the capita], the reft were difperfed in the 
neighbouring country. No magiftrate was ever 
appointed to rule over them ; and they were never 
acquainted with the laws of England. No rents 
or taxes of any kind were ever exacted from them. 
Their new fovereign feemed to have forgotten 
them; and they were equally ftrangers to him. 

EFiuntine and fifhing, which had formerly been 
the delight of the colony, and might ftill have 
fupplied it with fubfiftence, had no further at- 
traction for a fimple and quiet people, and gave 
way to agriculture. It had been begun in the 
marfhes and the low lands, by repelling the fea 
and rivers which covered thefe plains, with dikes. 


‘Thefe grounds yielded fifty times as much as be- 


fore, and afterwards fifteen or twenty times as 
much at leat. Wheat and oats fucceeded beft in 
them, but they lkewife produced rye, barley, and 
maize. There were alo potatoes in great plenty, 
the ule of which was become common. 


Ar the fame time the immenfe meadows were 
covered with numerous flocks. Sixty thoufand 
head of horned cattle were computed there; and 
moft of the families had feveral horfes, though the 

tillage 
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tillage was carried on by oxen. The habitations, BOOK 
built entirely with wood, were extremely conve- XVII. 
nient, and furnifhed as neatly as a fubftantial vo” 
farmer’s houfe in Europe. The people bred a 

great deal of poultry of all kinds, which made a 

variety in their food, which was in general whole- 

fome and plentiful. © Their common drink was 

beer and cyder, to which they fometimes added 

rum. Their ufual cloathing was in general the 
produce of their own flax, or the fleeces of their 

own fheep. With thefe they made common li- 

nens and coarfe cloths. If any of them had any 
inclination for articles of greater luxury, they 
procured them from Annapolis or Louifbourg, and 

gave in exchange, corn, cattle or furs. 

Tae neutral French had no other articles to dif- 
pofe of among their neighbours, and made {till 
fewer exchanges among themfelves, becaufe each 
feparate family was able and had been yfed to pro- 
vide for its wants. They, therefore, knew no- 
thing of paper-currency, which was fo common 
throughout the reft of North-America. Even the 
{mall quantity of fpecie which had ftolen into the | 
colony did not promote that circulation which is 
the greateft advantage that can be derived from it. 

Terr manners were of courfe extremely fim- 
ple. There never was a caufe either civil or cri- 
minal of importance enough to be carried before the 
court of judicature eftablifhed at Annapolis. W hat- 
ever little differences arofe from time to time among 
them were amicably adjufted by their elders. All 

N 3 their 
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B O O K their public acts were drawn by their paftors, who 
XVII. had likewife the keeping of their wills, for which 
~~ and their religious fervices the inhabitants paid a 
twenty-feventh part of their harvetts. : 

Tuese were plentiful enough to fupply more 
than a fufficiency to fulfill every act of liberality. 
Real mifery was entirely unknown, and benevo- 
lence prevented the demands of poverty. Every 
misfortune was relieved as it were, before it could 
be felt; and good was univerfally difpenfed with- 
out oftentation on the part of the giver, and with- 
out humiliating the perfon who received. Thefe 
people were in {hort a fociety of brethren, every 
individual of which was equally ready to give and 
to receive what he thought the common right of 
mankind. 

So perfect a harmony naturally prevented alt 
thofe connections of gallantry which are fo often 
fatal to the peace of families. “There never was 
an initance in this focietry of an unlawful com- 
merce between the two icxes. This evil was pre- 
vented by eariy marriages s for no one paled his 
youth in a ftate of celibacy. As {foon as a young 
man caine to the proper age, the community 
built him a houfe, broke up the lands about it, 
fowed them, and fupplied him with all the ne- 
ceffaries of life for a twelvemonth. Here he re- 
ceived the partner whom he had chofen, and who 
browght him her portion in flocks. This new fa- 
mily grew and preipered like the others. In 
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1749 they all together amounted to eighteen thou- BOO K 

{and fouls. XVII. 
AT this period Great-Britain perceived of what ~~~ 

confequence the poffeffion of Acadia might be te 

her commerce. The peace, which neceffarily left 

a great number of men without employment, fur- 

nifhed an opportunity, by the difbanding of the 

troops, for peopling and cultivating a vaft and 

fertife territory. The Britifh miniftry offered par- 

ticular advantages to all perfons who chofe to ga 

Over and fettle in Acadia. Every foldier, failor 

and workman was to have fifty acres of land for 

himfelf, and ten for every perfon he carried over 

in his family. All non-commiffioned officers were 

allowed 80 for themfelves, and 15 for their 

wives and children; enfigns 200; heutenants 

300; Captains 460; and all officers of a higher 

rank 600; together with go for each of their 

dependents. THe land was to be tax free for the 

firít ten years, and never to pay above one livre, 

two fols, fix deniers * for fifty acres. Befides 

this, the gavernment engaged to advance or re- 

imburfe the expences of paffage, to build houfes, 

to furnifh all the neceffary inftruments for fifhery 

or agriculture ; and to defray the expences of fub- 

fiftence for the firt year. Thefe encouragements 

determined three thoufand, feven hundred and 

fifty perfons in the month of May 1749 to go to 

America, rather than run the rifque of ttarvirg in 


Europe. 
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BOOK Ir was intended that thefe new inhabitants 
XVII. fhould form a fettlhement to the fouth-eaft of Aca- 
~~e dia, in a place which the favages formerly called 
Chebuéto, and the Englifh Hiallifax. This ftua- 
tion was preferred to feveral others where the foil 
was better, for the fake of eftablifhing in its 
neighbourhood an excellent cod fifhery, and forti- 
fying one of the fineft harbours in America. But 
as it was the part of the country moft favourable 
for the chace, the Englifh were obliged to dilpute 
it with the Micmac Indians, by whom it was moft 
frequented. “Thefe favages defended with obfti- 
macy a territory they held from nature; and it was 
not without very great loffes that the Englifh 

drove them out from their poffefMfions. 
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Tuis war was not entirely finifhed, when fome 
difturbances began to break out among the neu- 
tral French. Theile people whofe manners were 
fo fimple and who enjoyed fuch liberty, had al- 
ready perceived that their independence muft ne- 
ceffarily fuffer fome encroachments from any power 
that fhould turn its views to the countries they in- 
habited. To this apprehenfion was added that of 
feeing their religion in danger. Their priefts 
either heated by their own enthufiafm, or fecretly 
inftigated by the governors of Canada, made them 
believe all they chofe to fay againft the Englifh, 
whom they called heretics. This word, which 
has fv powerful an influence on deluded minds, 
determined this happy American colony to quit 
their habitations and remove to New France, 

where 
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where lands were offered them. This reíolution B OOK 
many of them executed immediately, without XVII. 
confidering the confequences of it; the reft were ican teats 
preparing to follow as foon as they had provided 

for their fafety. The Englifh government, either 

from policy or caprice, determined to prevent 

them by an aét of treachery, always bafe and cruel 

in thofe whofe power gives them an opportunity 

of purfuing milder methods. Under a pretence 

of exaéting a renewal of the oath which they had 

taken at the time of their becoming Englifh fub- 

jects, they called together all the remaining in- 
habitants, and put them on board of fhip. ‘They 
were conveyed to the other Englifh colonies, 
where the greater part of them died of grief and 
vexation rather than want. 

Sucu are the effects of national jealoufies, and 
of the rapacioufnefs of government, to which 
men as well as their property become a prey. 
What our enemies lofe is reckoned an advantage, 
what they gain, is looked upon asa lofs. When 
a town cannot be taken, it is ftarved; when it 
cannot be kept, it is burnt to afhes, or its 
foundations rafed. A fhip or a fortified town is 
blown up, rather than the failors, or the garrifon 
will furrender. A defpotic government feparates 
its enemies from its {laves by immente deferts, to 
prevent the irruptions of the one, and the emigra- 
tions of the other. Thus it is that Spain has ra- 
ther chofen to make a wildernefs of her own coun- 
try, and a grave of America, than to divide its 

riches 
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Boo  xriches with any other ofthe European nations. 
XviI. The Dutch have been guilty of every public and 
cae. sama private crime to deprive other commercial nations 
of the ipice trade. They have frequently thrown 

whole cargoes into the fea, rather than they would 

fell them at alow price. France rather chofe to 

give up JLouifiana to the Spaniards, than to let it 
fall into the hands of the Englifh; and England 
deftroyed the neutral French inhabitants of Aca- 
dia to prevent their returning to Frare. Uan we 
affert after this that policy and fociety were :ni 
tuted for the happineis of mankind? Yes: tiey 
were inftituted to fcreen the wicked, and to fecure 


the powerful. 


} a 
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Prefent SINCE the emigration of a people who owed 
1 ʻate oO æ - s E =- 

Nova Sco- their. happinefs to their virtuous obfcurity, Nova 
HAs Scotia has been but thinly inhabited. The fame 


rage which depopulated the country, feems to 
have blafted it. At leaft the punifhment of the 
injuftice falls upon the authors of it; for there is 
not a fingle inhabitant to be feen upon all that 
length of coaft between the river St. Lawrence, 
and the peniniula; neither is it probable, from 
the number of rocks, fands and moraiies ‘which 
cover it at prefent, that it ever will be peopled. 
The cod, indeed, which abounds in fome of its 
bays, invites every year a {mall number of fifher- 
men during the featon. 

THERE are only three fettlements in the reft of 
the province. Anndpolis, the moft ancient of 
them, fituated at the mouth of a long bay, waits 

for 
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for frefh inhabitants to fupply the place of thegp oo x 
unhappy Frenchmen who were driven from it; XVIIL. 
and it feems to promife them rich returns from“ 
the fertility of its foil. 

LuNENBURGH, the {fecond fettlement, was 
founded a few years ago by 8co Germans from 
Hallifax. At firft, it did not promife fuch fuc- 
cefs; but 1s confiderably iinproved by the unre- 
mitted induftry of that warlike and wife people, 
who contentéd with defending their own territory, 
feldom go out of it, but to cultivate others which 
they are not ambitious of conquering. They 
have fertilized all the countries under the Englifh 
dominion, wherever chance has conduéted them. 

Hatrirax will always continue to be the prin- 
cipal place in the province; an advantage it owes 
to the encouragements lavifhed upon it by the 
mother country. Their expences for this fettle- 
ment from its írt foundation tothe year 1769, 
amounted to more than go,ooo livres * per an- 
num. Such favours were nor ill beftowed upon 
a city, which from its fituation is the natural 
rendezvous of both the land and fea torces, 
Great Britain fometimes thinks herfelf obliged ta 
maintain in America, as well tor the defence of 
her fitheries, and the protection of her fugar 
iNands, as for the purpoie of preferving her con- 
nections with her northern colonies. Hallifax. in- 
deed, derives more of its fplendour from the mo- 
tion and activity which is conitantly kept up in its 

ports, 
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B O O K ports, than either from i.s agriculture which is 
XVII, trifling, or from its fifheries which have noc been 
—~—~ confiderably improved, though they con&Gftt of 
cod, mackarel, and the teal. It is not even in 
the ftate it fhould be as a fortified town. From 
the malveriations of perfons in office, who inftead 
of the fortifications ordered and paid for by the 
mother country, have only erected a few batteries 
without any ditch round the city, it is not likely 
to make the leaft refiflance to any enemy that at- 
tacks it. In 1757, the inhabitants of the county 
of Hallifax rated the value of their houfes, cattle 
and merchandife at about 6,750,000 livres * 
This fum, which makes about two thirds of the 
riches of the whole province, has not increafed 

above one fourth fince that time. 
Bur will the province continue in this weak 
{tate for any length of time ? Is it not with a view 
of preventing this, that in 1763 the Britifh go- 
vernment conftituted a court of admiralty for all 
North America, and fixed it at Hallifax ? Before 
this period, the juftices of peace were the judges 
of all violations of the act of navigation ; but the 
partiality thefe magiftrates ufed to fhew in their 
decifions for the colony where they were born, 
and by which they had been cholen, rendered 
their miniftry ufelefs, and even prejudicial to the 
mother country. It was prefumed, that men of 
undeeltanding fent from Europe, and properly 
fupported, would be treated with greater refpect, 





and 
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and keep the people more in awe. The eventhasB OOK 
juftified this policy. Since that regulation, the xvIII. 
commercial laws have been better obferved ; but “vo” 
{till great-inconveniencies have been occafioned by 
the diftance of many provinces from the feat of 
this new tribunal. It is probable that to remedy 
thefe, adminiftration will be forced to multiply the 
number of the courts, and difperfe them in places 
convenient for the people to have accefs to them. 
Nova Scotia will then lofe the precarious advan- 
tage it gains from determining all caufes relative 
to the navy ; but it will, probably, find out other 
natural fources of wealth within itfelf. It has 
fome, indeed, that are peculiar to it. The ex- 
ceeding fine flax it produces, of which the three 
kingdoms are fo' much in want, muft haften the 
progrefs of its improvement. Nova Scotia muft 
not, however, expect ever to vie with New 
England. 7 
New Encranp, like the mother country, has Founda- 
fignalized itfelf by many acts of violence; and has ay k 
been actuated by the fame turbulent fpirit. Irland- 
took its rife in troublefome times, and its infant 
{tate was difturbed with many dreadful commo- 
tions. It was difcovered in the beginning of the 
daft century, and called North Virginia, but no 
Europeans fettled there till the year 1608. The 
firft colony, which was weak and ill directed, ‘did 
not fucceed, and for fome time after there were 
only a few adventurers who came over at times in 
the fummer, built themfelves temporary huts for 
the 
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Bookthe fake of trading with the favages, and lke 
XVII. them, difappeared again for the reft of the year. 
“—~v— Fanaticifin which had depopulated America to the 
fouth, was def{tined to repeople it in the north. 

Some Englifh prefbyterians, who had been driven 

from their own country, and had taken refuge in 
Holland, that univerfalafylym of liberty, refolved 

to found a church for their feét in the new hemi- 

{fphere. They, therefore, purchafed in 1621 the 

charter of the Erglifh North Virginia company : 

for they were not reduced to fuch a ftate of po- 

verty, as to be obliged to wait till profperity be- 

came the reward of their virtues. Forty-one fa- 

milies, making in all 120. perfons, fet out under 

the guidance of enthufiafm, which, whether 
founded upon error or truth, is always produc- 

tive of great actions. They landed at the begin- 

ning of a very hard winter, and found a country 

entirely covered with wood, which offered a very 
melancholy profpeét to men already exhautfted 
with the fatigues of their voyage. Near one half 
perifhed either by cold, the fcurvy, or diftrefs , 
the reft were kept alive, for fome time, by a fpi- 
rit of enthufiafm, and the fteadinefs of character 
they had acquired under the perfecution of epif- 
copal tyranny. But their courage was beginning 
to fail, when it was revived by the arrival of fixty 
favage warriors, who came to them in the fprings 
headed by their chief. Freedom feemed to exult 
that fhe had thus brought together from the ex- 
tremities of the world two fuch different people 3 
who 
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who immediately entered into a reciprocal alliance p OOK 


of fiiendthip and proteétion. The old tenants 
afigned for ever to the new ones all the lands in 
the neighbourhood of the fettlement they had 
formed under the name of New Plymouth ; and 
one of the favages, who underftood a httle Eng- 
lifh, ftayed to teach them how to cultivate the 
maize, and inftruét them in the manner of fifhing 
upon their coaft. 

Tuis kindnefs enabled the colony to wait for 
the companions they expected from Europe, with 
feeds, with domeftic animals, and with every af- 
fiftance they wanted. At firft thefe fuccours ar- 
rived but flowly, but the perfecution of the puri- 
tans in England increated, as ufuai, the number 
of profelytes to fuch a degree in America, that in 
1630, they were obliged to form different fettle- 
ments, Of which Bofton foon became the prin- 
cipal. Thefe firit fettlers were not mierelyv eccle- 
fiaftics, who had been deprived of their prefer- 
ment on account of their opinions, nor thote fec- 
taries influenced by new opinions, that are fo fre- 
quent among the common people. There were 
among them feveral perions of high rank, who 
having embraced puritanifm either from motives 
of caprice, ambition, or even of confcience, had 
taken the precaution to fecure themfelves an afy- 
lum in thefe diftant regions. They had caufed 
houfes to be built, and lands to be cleared, with 
a view of retiring there, if their endeavours in the 
caufe of civil and religious liberty fhould prove 

abortive, 


XVII, 
— mA 
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Boo K abortive. The fame fanatical fpirit that had intro- 
xvir. duced anarchy into the mother country, kept the 
—~— colony in a ftate of fubordination, or rather a feve- 
rity of manners, had the fame effect as laws in a 
favage climate. 
Tue inhabitants of New England lived pea- 
ceably for a long time without any regular form of 
policy. Not that their charter had not authorized 
them to eftablifh any mode of government “they 
might chufe, but thefe enthufiafts were not agreed 
among themfelves upon the plan of their republic ; 
and government did not pay fufficient attention to 
them to urge them to fecure their own tranquil- 
lity. At length they grew tenfible of the neceffity 
of a regular legiNation, and this great work which 
virtue and genius united have never attempted but 
with diffidence, was boldly undertaken by blind 
fanaticifm. It bore the ftamp of the rude preju- 
dices on which it had been formed. 

THERE was in this new code a fingular mixture 
of good and evil, of wifdom and folly. No man 
was allowed to have any fhare in the government 
except he were a member of the eftablifhed 
church. Witchcraft, perjury, blafphemy, and 
adultery were made capital offences ; and children 
were alfo punifhed with death, either for curfing 
or ftriking their parents. Marriages, however, 
were to be folemnized by the magiftrate. The 
price of corn was fixed at 3 livres, 7 fols, 6 de- 
niers * per bufhel. The favages who neglected to 

cultivate 
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cultivate their lands were to be deprived of them ; 
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BOOK 
XVII. 


and Europeans were forbidden under a heavy pe- mn — 


nalty to fell them any ftrong liquors or warlike 
ftores. All thofe who were detected either in ly- 
ing, drunkennefs, or dancing, were ordered to be 
publicly whipped. But at the fame time that 
amufements were forbidden equally with vices and 
crimes, one might be allowed to {wear by paying 
a pendlity of 1 livre, 2 fols, 6 deniers *, and to 
break the fabbath for 67 livres, 10 fols +. Ano- 
ther indulgence allowed, was, to atone by a fine for 
a neglect of prayer, or for uttering a rath oath. 
But ic is {till more extraordinary that the worfhip 
of images was forbidden to the puritans on pain of 
death, which was alfo infliéted on Roman catholic 
priefts, who fhould return to the colony after they 
kad been banifhed ; and on Quakers who fhould 
appear again after having been whipped, branded 
and expelled. Such was the abhorrence for thefe 
feétaries, who had themielves an averiion for every 
kind of cruelty, that whoever either brought one 
of them into the country, or harboured him but 
for one hour, was liable to pay a confiderable 





fine. 


Tscse unfortunate members of the colony, Fanaticifn 


who, leis violent than their brethren, ventured to 


occafions 
great cala- 


deny the coercive power of the magiftrate in mat- mities in 


New-Eng- 


ters of religion, were perfecuted with {till greater land. 


rigour. This was confidered as blaiphemy by 
thofe very divines who had rather chofen to quit 
Vou. V. O their 

” gra. 2 + 2l. 419s. od. 3. 
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ah Fol their country than to fhew any deference to epif- 
w — copal authority. By that natural propenfity of the 
human heart which leads men frorn the love of 
independence to that of tyranny, they had changed 
their opinions as they changed the climate; and 
only feemed to arrogate freedom of thought to 
themfelves, in arder to deny it to others. ‘This 
fy{tem was fupported by the feverities of the law, 
which attempted to put a ftop to every difference 
in Opinion, by infliélting capital punifhment on alk 
who diffented. Thofe who were either conviéted 
or even fuipected of entertaining fentiments of to- 
leration, were expofed to fuch cruel oppreffions, 
that they were forced to fly from their farft afylum, 
and feek refuge in another. “Chey found one on 
the fame continent, and as New England had been 
firft founded by perfecution, its limits were ex- 
tended by it. | 
Tis intemperate religious zeal extended itfelf 
to matters in themfelves of the greateit indiffer- 
ence. A proof of this is found in the following 
public declaration, tranfcribed from the regifters 
of the colony. 
‘© Iris a circumftance univerfally acknowledged, 
‘* that the cuftom of wearing long hair, after the 
‘< manner of immoral perfons and of the favage 
«< Indians, can only have been introduced into 
e: England, but in facrilegious contempt of the 
<< exprefs command of God, who declares that it 
s is a fhameful practice for any. man who has the 
‘ the teaft care for his foul to wear iong hair. 


AS 
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s As this abomination excites the indignation of on 
“< all pious perfons; we, the magiftrates, in our =s —~ 
‘© zeal for che purity of the faith, do exprefsly 
<< and authentically Geclare, that we condemn the 
‘< impious cuftom of letting the hair grow; a 
“© cuftom which we look upon to be very indecent 
“© and difhoneft, which horribly difguifes men, and 
‘+ is offenfive to modeft and fober perfons, in as 
< much as it corrupts good manners. We, there- 
< fore, being juftly incenfed againit this fcandalous 
“< cuftom, do defire, advife, and earneftly requeft 
** all the elders of our continent, zealoufly to fhew 
* their averfion from this odious practice, to ex- 
& ert all their power to puta ftop to it, and eí- 
s¢ pecially to take care that the members of their 
* churches be nor infeéted with it; in order thae 
“c thefe perfons, who, notwith{tanding thefe ri- 
& gorous prohibitions, and the means of correćti- 
<< on, that fhall be uled on this account, fhall! ftill 
< perfift in this cuftom, fhall have both God and 
“<< man at the fame time againt{t them. 

Turis feverity, which a man exercifes againft 
himfelf, or again{t his tellow-creatures, and which 
makes him firft the victim, then the oppreffor, foon 
exerted itfelf againft the Quakers. They were 
whipped, banifhed, and imprifcned. The proud 
Gmplicity of thefe new enthufiafts, who in the 
midft of tortures and ignominy praifed God, and 
called for bieffings upon men, in{pired a reverence 
for their perfons and opinions, and gained them 
a number of profelytes. This circumftance ex- 

O 2 aiperated 
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BOOK afperated their periecutors, and hurried them on 
—_ to the molt atrocious acts of violence. They 


cauted five of them, who had returned clandeftinely 
from banifhment, to be hanged. It feemed as 
if the Englifh had come to America to exercife 
upon their own countrymen the fame cruelties the 
Spaniards had ufed againft the Indians; whether 
it was that the change of climate had rendered the 
Europeans more ferocious ; or that the fury of re- 
ligious zeal can only be extinguifhed in the de- 
{truction of its apoftles and its martyrs. ‘This 
{pirit of perfecution was, however, at laft fupprefied 
by the interpofition of the mother country, from 
whence it had been brought. 

CROMWELL was no more. Enthufiafm, hypo- 
crify, and fanaticifm, which compofed his cha- 
racter; factions, rebellions, and profcriptions were 
all buried with him, and England had the profpect 
of calmer days. Charles the fecond, at his re- 
{ftoration, had introduced among his fubjects a fo- 
cial turn, a tafte for convivial pleafures, gallantry, 
and diverfions, and for all thofe amufements he 
had been engaged in while he was travelling from 
one court to another in Europe, to endeavour to 
regain the crown which his father had loft upona 
fcaffold. Nothing but fuch a total change of 
manners, could poffibly have fecured the tran- 
quillity of his government upon a throne ftained 
with blood. Fie was one of thofe voluptuaries, 
whom the love of fenfual pleafures fometimes ex- 


cites to fentiments of compaffion and humanity. 
Moved 
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- . 1 P BOOK 
Moved with the fufferings of tne Quakers, he put XVII. 
aftop to them by a proclamation in 1:661; but he =m — 


was never abie totally to extinguifh the fpirit of 
Periecution that prevailed in America. 

Tue colony had placed at their head Henry 
Vane, the fon of that Sir Henry Vane, who had 
had fuch a remarkable fhare in the difturbances of 
his country. This obftinate and enthufialtic young 
man, in every thing refembling his father, unable 
either to live peaceably himfelf, or to fuffer others 
to remain quiet, had contrived to revive the ob- 
icure and obfolete queftions of grace and free 
will, The difputes upon thefe points ran very 
high, and would, probably, have plunged the 


t 


colony into a civil war, if feveral of che favace 
mations united had not happened at that very time 
to fall upon the plantations of the difputants, and 
to mafiacre great numbers of them. The colonifts 
heated with their theological contefts paid at firft 
very little attention to this confiderable lofs. But 
the danger at length became fo urgent and fo ge- 
neral, that all took up arms. As foon as the 
enemy was repulled, the colony refumed its for- 
mer diffentions; and the phrenzy which they ex- 
cited, broke out in 1692 ina war, marked with 
as many atrocious inftances of violence, as any ever 
recorded in hiltory. 

Taere lived in a town of New England, called 
Salem, two young women who were fubject to 
convulfions, accompanied with extraordinary fymp- 
toms. I heir father, minifter of the church, thouche 


OO 4 that 
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BOOK that they were bewitched; and having in conie- 
w quence caft his fufpicions upon an Indian girl, who 
lived in this houte, he compelled her by harfh 
treatment to confefs that fhe was a witch. Orther 
women upon hearing this, feduced by the pleafure 
of exciting the public attention, immediately be- 
lieved that the convulfions which proceeded only 
from the nature of their fex, were owing to the 
fame caufe. Three citizens, cafually named, were 
immediately thrown into prifon, accufed of witch- 
craft, hanged, and their bodies left expofed ta 
wild beafts and birds of prey. A few days after, 
fixteen other perfons, together with a counfellor, 
who becaufe he refufed to plead againft them, was 
fuppofed to fhare in their guilt, fuffered in the 
fame manner. From this inftant, the imagination 
of the multitude was inflamed with thefe horrid 
and gloomy fcenes. The innocence of youth, the 
infirmities of age, virein modelty, fortune, ho- 
nour, virtue, and the moft dignified employments 
of the itate, were no fecuriry againft the fufpicions 
of a people infatuated with vifionary fuperftition. 
Children of ten years of age were put to death, 
young girls were {tripped naked, and the marks 
of witchcraft fearched for upon their bodies with 
the moft indecent curiofity; thofe fpots of the 
fcurvy which age imprefies upon the bodies of old 
mgn, were taken for evident figns of the infernal 
power. Fanatici{m, wickednefs and vengeance 
united, felected their victims at pleafure. In de- 
fault of witnefies, torments were employed to ex- 


tore 
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tort confeMions dictated by the executioners them- wore 
felves. If the magiftrates, tired out with executi- —~-—~ 
ons refuled to punith, they were themfelves ac- 
cufed of the crimes they tolerated ; the very mi- 
nifters of religion raifed falfe witneffes againtt 
them, who made them forfeit with their lives the 
tardy remorfe excited in them by humanity. 
‘Dreams, apparitions, terror and confternation of 
every kind increafed thefe prodigies of folly and 
horror. The pritons were filled, the gibbets left 
{tanding, and all the citizens involved in gloomy 
apprehenfions. The moft prudent quitted a coun- 
try {tained with the blood of its inhabitants; and 
thofe that remained wifhed only for peace in the 
grave. Ina word, nothing lets than the total and 
immediate fubverfion of the colony was expected, 
when on a fudden, in the height of the ftorm, the 
waves fubfided, and a calin enfued. All eyes were 
opened at once, and the excefs of the evil awak- 
ened the minds which it had firft ftupified. Bitter. 
and painful remorfe was the immediate confe- 
quence; the mercy of God was implored by a 
general faft, and public prayers were offered up to 
afk forgivenefs for the prefumption of having fup- 
pofed that heaven could have been pleafed with 
facrifices with which it could only have been of- 
fended. 


PosTĖRITY will, probably, never know exactly 
what was the caufe or remedy of this dreadtel dit- 
order. It had, perhaps, its firft origin in the me- 
Jancholy, which thefe perfecuted enthufiafts had 
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het K brought with them from their own country, which 
w had increafed with the fcurvy they had contracted 
at fea, and had gathered frefh ftrenoth from the 
vapours and exhalations of a foil newly broken. 
up, as well as from the inconveniences and hard- 
fhips infeparable from a change of climate and 
manner of living. The contagion, however, ceafed 
like all other epidemical diftempers, exhauftgd by 
its very communication, as all the diforders of the 
imagination are expelled in the tranfports of a de- 
lirium. A perfect calm fucceeded this agitation ; 
and the puritans of New-England have never fince 
been feized with fo gloomy a fit of enthuftafm. 
Severities But though the colony has renounced the per- 
still fubfilt- ; ahs > ; e a 
ing in the fecuting fpirit which hath ftained all religious feéts 
etai R with blood, it has preferved fome remains if not 
tand., of intoleration, at leaft, of feverity, which reminds 
us of thofe melancholy days in which tt took its 
rife. Some of its laws are ftill roo fevere. 

[In fupport of this pofition the author in- 
troduces the ftory of Polly Baker, who was 
brought before the magiltrates and convicted the 
fifth time of having had a baftard child. Fie 
gives the fpeech fhe is faid to have made on this 
occafion at full length. But as this ipeech is in 
the hands of every Englifh reader, the tranflator 
has judged it unnecefiary to fwell his tranflation 
with it. Ihe author’s reafoning upon it is as 
follows :] 

Tars fpeech produced an affecting change in 
the minds of all the audience. She was nor only 
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acquitted of either penalty or corporal punifhment, it ag 
but her triumph was fo complete, that one of her ——— 
judges married her. So fuperior is the voice of 
reafon to all the powers of {tudied eloquence. But 
popular prejudice has refumed its influence; whe- 
therit be, that the reprefentations of nature alone 
are often {tifled by an attention to political advan- 
tages, or to the benefit of fociety; or that, under 
the Englifh government, where celibacy is not en- 
joined by religion, there is lefs excufe for an illicit 
commerce between the fexes than in thofe coun- 
tries, where the clergy, the nobility, luxury, po- 
verty, and the fcandalous example given by the 
court and the church, all concur in degrading and 
corrupting the married ftate, in rendering it bur- 
thenfome, and deterring many pertons from enter- 
ing into it. 

New ENGLAND has fome remedy again{ft bad 
Jaws in the conftlitution of its mother country, 
where the people who have the legiflative power in 
their own hands are at liberty to correét abufes; and 
it has others derived from its fituation, which 
open a vatt field to induftry and population. 

‘THis colony, bounded on the north by Canada, Govern- 
on the weft by New-York, and on the eaft and pulation, 
fouth by Nova Scotia and the ocean, extends full oie a 


manufac- 


three hundred miles along the tea coafts, and up- tures, trade 
D and navi- 


wards of fitty miles in the inland parts. gation of 
New-Enz- 


Tue clearing of the lands is not directed by Jana. 
chance as in the other provinces. This matter 
from the firft was fubjeéted to laws which are 
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BOOR Mil religioufly obferved. Wo citizen whatever has 


XVII. 


© =m the liberty of fet ling even upon unoccupied land. 


The government delirous of preierving ali its mem- 
bers from the inroads of the favages, and of 
placing them in a condition to fhare in the pro- 
tection of a well-regulated fociety, hath ordered 
that whole villages fhould be formed at once. As 
foon as fixty families offer to build a church, main- 
tain a clergyman, and pay a fchool-mafter, the 
general afflemb!y allot them a fituation, and per- 
mit them to have two reprefentatives in the legil- 
lative body of the colony. The diftnict afigned 
them always borders upon the lands already clear- 
ed, and gencrally contains fix thoufand fquare 
acres. Vhefe new people chufe the fituation moft 
convenient for their habitation, which 1s ufually 
of afquare figure. ‘The church is placed in the 
center; the colonifts divide the land among them- 
felves, and each inclofes his property with a hedge. 
Some woods are referved foracommon. [tis thus 
that New-England is conftantly enlarging its ter- 
ritory, though it till continues to make one com- 
plete and well conftituted province. 

TrouGcn the colony is fituated in the midit of 
the temperate zone, yce the climate ts not fo mild 
as that of fome European provinces, which are 
under the fame paralel. “Phe winters are longer 
and colder; the fumniers fmorter and hotter. The 
iky is commonly clear and the rains more plentiful 
than ieftine. The air has grown purer fince its 
circulation has been made free by cutting down the 
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woods; and malignant vapours, which at firft car- yo K 
ried off fome of the inhabitants, are no longer == => 
complained of. 

Tae country is divided into four provinces, 
which at firft had no conneétion with one another. 
The neceffity of maintaining an armed force againft 
the favages obliged them to form a confederacy in 
3643, when they took the name of the united co- 
lonies. In confequence of this league, two de- 
puties from each eftablifhment uled to meet ina 
{tated place to deliberate upon the common affairs 
of New-Fingland, according to the inftructions 
they had received from the affembly, by which 
they were fent. This affociation laid no conftraint 
upon the right of every individual to act entirely 
as he pleated, without either the permiffion or ap- 
probation of the mother country. All the fub- 
miffion required of thefe provinces was merely to 
acknowlecge the kings of England for their fo- 
vereions. 

CHarces the If. wifhed to make them more 
dependent. The province of Maffachufet’s bay, 
which, though the fmalleft, was the richeft and 
the moft populous of the four, being guilty of 
fome mifdemeanour againit government, the king 
feized that opportunity of taking away its charter 
in 1684; and it remained without one wll the re- 
volution, when it received another, which, how- 
ever, did not anfwer its claims or expectations. 
The crown referved to itfelf the right of nomi- 
nating the governor, and appointing to all military 

employ- 
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B lana employments, and to all principal pofts in the ci- 
w Vil and juridical departments: it allowed the peo- 


ple of the colony their legiflative power, and gave 
the governor a negative voice and the command 
of the troops, which fecured him a fufficient in- 
fluence to enable him to maintain the prerogative 
of the mother country in all its force. The pro- 
vinces of Conneéticut and Rhode-IMland by timely 
fubmiffion prevented the punifhment that of Maf- 
fachufec had incurred, and retained their original 
charter. That of New-Samphhire had been al- 
ways regulated by the fame mode of admiuniftration 
as the province of Maffachufet’s bay. The fame 
governor prefides over the whole colony, but with 
regulations adapted to the conftitution of each 
province. According to the moft exact calculati- 
ons, the prefent number of inhabitants in New- 
England is computed at four hundred thoufand, 
but the fouthern parts of the colony are better 
peopled than the northern, where the foil is lefs 
fertile. Among fuch a number of citizens, there 
are few proprietors wealthy enough to leave the 
care of their plantations to ftewards or farmers: 
moft of them are planters in eafy circumftances, 
who live upon their eftates and are employed in 
the labours of the field. This equality of fortune, 
joined to the religious principles and to the nature 
of the government, gives this people a more re- 
publican caft than is to be obferved in the other 
colonies. 
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No European fruits have degenerated in New- BOOK 


x ae a xVIL. 
I-neland; it is even faid, that the apple is im--+,-—~_ 
proved, at leaft, it has multiplied exceedingly and 


made cyder a more common drink there than in 
any other part of the world. All European roots 
and garden-ftuff have equally profpered; but the 
feeds have not thriven quite fo well. Wheat is 
apt to be blighted, barley grows dry, and oats 
yield more ftraw than grain. In default of thefe 
the maize, which is commonly ufed in making 
beer, is the drink of the common people. There 


are large and fruitful meadows, which are covered 
with numerous flocks. 





THe arts, though carried to a greater degree of 
perfection in this colony than in any of the others, 
have not made near the fame progrefs as agricul- 
ture. “There are not more tnan four or five ma- 
nufactures of any importance. 

‘Tue firft which was formed was that for build- 
ing fhips. It maintained for a long time a degree 
of reputation. The vefflels which came out of 
this dock were in great eftimation, the materials of 
which they were conftructed, being found much 
lefs porous, and much leis apt to fplit than thofe 
of the more fouthern provinces. Since 1730, the 
numbers of them are confiderably diminifhed, be- 
caufe the woods for fhip building have been little 
attended to, and ufed for other purpofes. To 
prevent this inconvenience, it was propofed to 
forbid the cutting of any of them within ten 
miles of the fea, and we know not for what realon 
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a this law, the neceffity of which was fo evident, 
Ws» was never put in force. The diftilling of rum has 


fucceeded better than the building of fhips. ‘The 
opportunity the people of New-England had of 
importing large quantities of molafles from the 
Caribbee iflands, gave rife to this branch of trade.. 
The molaffes were at firft ufed in kind for various 
purpofes. By degrees they learnt to diftil them. 
When made into rum, they fupplied the nérgh- 
bouring favages with that liquor, as the Newfound- 
land fifhermen did the other northern provinces, 
and failors who frequented the coaft of Africa. 
The imperfect ftate of this art in the colony has 
not diminifhed the fale of the fpirit;. becaufe it 
has always been able to afford it at a very low 
price. 

Tre fame reafon has both fupported and ine 
creafed the manufacture of hats. “Though this 
was limited by the regulations of the mother coun- 
try to the internal confumption of the colony, the 
merchants have found means to furmount thefe 
obftacles, and to {muggle pretty large quantities 
into the neighbouring fettlements. 

Tue colony fells no cloths, but it buys very 
few. The fleeces of its flocks, which are as longs 
though not quite fo fine as the Englifh ones, make 
coarfe {tuffs, which are very convenient for plain 
nten who live in the country. 

S6met Prefbyterians who were driven from the 
‘north ot Ireland by the perfecutions either of the. 
government or of the clergy, firt taught the peo- 
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ple of New-England to cultivate hemp and flax, 
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anad co manufacture them. T pe linens mace of sess 


them are fince become one of the great refources 
or the colony. 

Tse mother country, whofe political meafures 
have not always coincided with the high opinion 
entertained of her abilities, has omitted nothing to 
thwart thefe feveral manufactures. She did not 
perctive that by this oppreffive conduct of the go- 
vernment, thole of her fubjeéts who were employ- 
ed in clearing this confiderable part of the new 
world, mult be reduced to the alternative either 
of abandoning fo good a country, or procuring 
from among themielves the things of general ufe, 
and of immediate necefflity. Indeed, even thefe 
refources would not have been fufficient to main- 
tain them, if they had not had the good fortune 
and the addreis to open to themfelves teveral other 
channels of fubfittence, the origin and progreis of 
which we mutt endeavour to trace. 

Tne firit external refource they met with was in 
the fifhery. It has been encouraged to fuch a de- 
gree, that a regulation has taken place, by which 
every famiiy who fhall declare that it has lived upon 
falt-fifh for two days in the weck during a whole 
year, fhal] be difburdened of part of their tax. 
Thus commercial views enjoin abftinence from 
meat cto the proteftants, in the fame manner as re- 
ligion preicribes it to the catholics. 

MACKAREL is caught only in the fpring at the 
mouth of the Pentegouet, a confiderable river 
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me which empties itfelf in Fundy bay, towards the 

extremity of the colony. In the very center of 
the coaft, and near Bofton, the cod-fith is always 
in fuch plenty, that cape Cod, notwithftandirg 
the fterility of its foil, is one of the moft populous 
parts of the country. Not content, however, with 
the fifth caught in its own latitude, New England 
fends every year about two hundred veficls, from 
thirty-five to forty tons each, to the great bank, to 
Newfoundland, and to Cape Breton, which com- 
monly make three voyages a feafon, and bring 
back at leaft a hundred thoufand quintals of cod. 
Befides, there are larger veffels which fail from the 
fame ports, and exchange provifions ter the fith 
caught by the Fnglifh who are fettled in thefe 
frozen and barren regions. All this cod is after- 
wards diftributed in the fouthern parts of Europe 
and America. 

Tuis is not the only article with which the Bri- 
tilh ifands in the new world are fupplhied by New 
England. It furnifhes them befides with horifes, 
oxen, hogs, falt meat, butter, tallow, checte, 
flour, bifcuit, Indian corn, peas, fruits, cyder, 
hemp, flax, and woods of all kinds. Tke fame 
commodities pafs into the iflands belonging to the 
other nations, fometimes openly, fometimes. clan- 
deftinely, but always in Icfs quantities Curing 
peace, than in war time. Honduras, Surinam, and 
other parts of the American continent are allo mar- 
kets open to New England. This province hke- 


wife imports wines and brandies from the Ma- 
dviras 
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: : BOOK 
deiras and the Azores, and pays for them Wi rr. 
cod-fifh and corn. — pa 


Ts: ports of Italy, Spain and Portugal receive 
annually fixty or feventy of their fhips. “They 
come there laden with cod, wood for fhip build- 
ing, naval ftores, corn, and fith oil; many of 
them return with olive-oil, falt, wine and money 
immediately to New England, where they land 
their cargoes clandeftinely. By this method, they 
elude the cuftoms they would be obliged to pay in 
Great Britain, if they went there, as in puriuance 
of a pofitive order they ought todo. The fhips 
which do not return to the port from whence they 
firít fet out, are fold in thofe where they d:ipofe 
of their cargo. They have frequently no particular 
deftination, but are freighted indifferently for every 
merchant and every port, till they meet witha 
proper purchafer. 

Tse mother country receives from its colony 
yards and mafts for the royal navy, planks, pot- 
afhes, pitch, tar, turpentine, a few furs, and in 
years of fcarcity fome corn. Thefe cargoes come 
home in fhips built by her own merchants, or 
bought by them of perfens who fit out privateers 
upon ipeculation. 

Besipes the trade New England carries on with 
her own produétions, fhe has appropriated to her- 
felf part of the produce both of North and South 
America, by undertaking to convey the feveral ex- 
changes made between thefe countries. On this 
account the New Englanders are looked upon as 
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S the brokers or Hollanders of that part of the 


— ee worl. 

NOoOTWITASTANDING this lively and continued 
exertion, New England has never yet been able 
to diflcharge her debts. She has never been able 
to pay exactly for what fhe received from the mo- 
ther country, either in productions of her own, 
or of foreign induftry, or in thole from the Ealt- 
Indies; all which ariicles of trade amount an- 
nually to g,000,000 of livres *. 

Sue has ftill, however, trade enough to keep 
fix thoufand failors in con{tant employment. Her 
navy confifts of five hundred large veficls, which 
carry altogether forty thoutand tons burden; be- 
fides a great number of {maller veffels for fifhing 
and fer the coafting trade, which jail out indifcri- 
minately from the numerous harbours that are 
open on the coaft. Almoft all of them load and 
unload at Bolton. 

Boston, the capital of New England, is fttuated 
on a peniniula, about four miles long, at the bot- 
tom of the fine bay of Maffachufiet, which reaches 
about eight miles within land. The opening of 
the bay is fheltered trom the impetuofity of the 
waves by a number ct rocks which rife above the 
water, and by twelve fmall iflands, the greater 
part of which are fruitful and inhabited. Thete 
dikes and natural ramparts will not allow more 
than three fhips to come in together. At the end 
of the laft century, a regular citadel, named forrt 
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William, was erected in one of the iflands upon tt ia 
this narrow channel. It is defended by a hundred iga 
pieces of cannon of forty-two pounders each, 
which are difpofed in fuch a manner, that they can 
rake a fhip fore and aft before it is poffible for her 
to bring her guns to bear. A league further on, 
is a very high light-houfe, the faonals from which, 
in cafe of invafion, are perceived and repeated by 
the fortrefs along the whole coaft, at the fame 
time that Bofton has her own light-houfes, which 
{pread the alarm to all the inland country. Except 
when a very thick fog, happens to prevail, which 
fome fhips might take advantage of to flip into the 
iflands, the town has always five or fix hours to 
prepare for the reception of an enemy, and to af- 
femblie ten thoufand militia, which can be raiied at 
four and twenty hours notice. If a fleet fhould 
ever be able to pafs the artillery of fort William, 
it would infallibly be ftopped by a couple of bat- 
teries, which being erected to the north and fouth 
of the place, command the whole bay, and would 
give time tor all the veffels and commercial ftores 
to be fheltered from cannon fhot in the river 
Charles. 

Boston port is fo large that fix hundred vef- 
fels may anchor in it fafely and commodiou(y. 
There is a magnificent pier conftructed, projecting 
fufficiently into the fea to allow the fhips to un- 
load their goods without the affiftance of a lighter, 
and to depofit them into the warehoufes which are 
ranged on the north fide. At the extrenuity of the 
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BOOK pier, the town appears in,the form of a crefcent 
wren the harbour.” According to the bills of 
mortality, which are properly become the only 
rule of political arithmetic, it contains about thirty 
thoufand inhabitants, compofed of Anabaptifts, 
Quakers, French refugees, Enghfh Prefbyterians 
and church of Engtand men. The houfes, furni- 
ture, drefs, food, converfation, cuftoms and man- 
ners are fo exactly fimitlar to the mode of living in 
London, that it is impoffible to find any other 
difference but that which arifes from the numbers 
of people there are in large capitals. 
New York New Encrianp, which refembles the mother 
founded b š ‘ 
the Dutch, Country in fo many refpects, is contiguous to 
paffes into New-York. The latter bounded on the eaft by 
Engli. this principal colony, and on the weft by New- 
Jerfey, occupies at firft a very narrow fpace of 
twenty miles along the fea-fhore, and infenfibly 
enlarging, extends to the north above a hundred 
and fifty miles up the country. 
Tuts country was difcovered by Henry Hudfon 
in 1609. That celebrated navigator, after having 
made vain attempts under the patronage of n 
Dutch L[aft-India company to difcover a north- | 
weft paffage, veered about to the fouthward, and 
coafted along the continent, in hopes of making 
fome ufeful difcovery that might prove a kind of 
indemnification to the fociety for the truft they 
had repoied in him. He entered into a confider- 
able river, tó which he gave his name, and after 
| recon- 
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reconnoitering the coaft and rts inhabitants, re- 
turned to Amfterdam from whence he failed. 
Accorpine to the European fyftem, which 
never pays any attention to the people of the new . 
world, this country fhould have belonged to the 
Durch. It was difcovered by a man in their fer- 
vice, who took poffeMon of ict in their name, and 
gave cup to them any perfonal right he might 
have init. His being an Englifhman did not, in 
the leaf{t, invalidate thele unconcrovertible titles. 
It muft therefore, have occafioned great furprife, 
when James the firft affertced his pretenfions to it, 
upon the principle that Hudfon was born his fub- 
ject; as if any man’s country was not that in 
which he earns his fubfifttence. The king was fo 
convinced of this that he foon gave up the matter; 
and the republic fent fome peritons in 1610 to lay 
the foundation of the colony in a country which 
was to be called New Belgia. Every thing profpered 
here ; and this fortunate beginning feemed to pro- 
mile greater fuccefs, when in 1664 the colony was 
expofed to a ftorm which it could not pofibly. 
forefee. | 
ExnGLanpb, which had not at that time thofe in- 
timate conne¢étions with Holland, that the ambition 
and fucceffes of Lewis the XIV. have given birth 
to fince, had long feen with a jealous eye the 
profperity of a fmall ftate in its neighbourhoad, 
which, though but juft formed, was already ex- 
tending its flourifhing trade to all parts of the 
world. She was fecretly difturbed at the thoughts 
P 3 of 
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a ee of not being on an equality with a power to whom, 

Vv In the nature of things, fhe ought to have been 
greatly fuperior. Her rivals in commerce and 
navigation by their vigilance and oeconomy, fu- 
perfeded them in all the confiderable markets of 
the univerfe. Every effort fhe made to come in 
competition turned either to her lofs or difcredir, 
and fhe was obliged only to aét a fecondary- part, 
while all the trade then known was evidently cen- 
tering itfelf in’the republic. At length, the na- 
tion felt the difgrace of her-merchants, and re- 
folved that what they could not obtain by induftry, 
fhould be fecured to them by force. Charles the 
fecond, notwithftanding his averfion for bufinefs, 
and his immoderate love of pleafure, eagerly 
adopted a meature which gave him a profpeét of 
acquiring the riches of thefe diftant regions, to- 
gether with the maritime empire of Europe. His 
brother, more active and more enterprifing than 
himfelf, encouraged him in thefe difpofitions, and 
the deliberation concluded with their ordering the 
Dutch {bips to be attacked without any previous 
declaration of war. 

An Englifh fleet appeared before New Belgia, 
in the month of Auguft, with three choufand men 
on board ; and fonumerous a force precluding every 
idea, as well as every hope of refiftance, the colony 
fubmitted as foon as it was fummoned. The con- 
queft was fecured to the Englifh by the treaty of 
Breda; but it was again taken from them in 1673, 
when the intrigues of France had found means to fee 
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thefe two maritime powers at variance, who for BOOK 
their mutual interefts ought always to be friends. a 
A fecond treaty reftored New Belgia to the Eng- 

lifh, who have remained in quiet pofiefiion of it 

ever fince under the name of New-York. 

Ir took its name from the duke of York, to 
whom it was given by the kingin 1664. As ioon 
as he had recovered it, he governed it upon the 
fame arbitrary principles which afterwards de- 
prived him of the throne. His deputies, in whofe 
hands were lodged powers of every kind, ‘not con- 
tented with the exercife of the public authority, 
infticuted themfelves arbitrators in all private 
difputes. The country was then inhabited by 
Hiollanders, who had preferred thefe plantations 
to their own country, and by colonifts who had 
come from New England. Thefe people had 
been too long accuftomed to liberty, to fubmit pa- 
tiently fer any time to fo arbitrary an adminiftra- 
tion. Every thing feemed tending either to an in- 
furrection or an emigration, when in 1683 the 
colony was invited to chufe reprefentatives to fet- 
tle its form of government. Time produced fome 
other changes; but it was not till 1691 that a 
fixed plan of government was adopted, which has 
been followed ever fince. 

Ar the head of the colony is a governor ap- 
pointed by the crown, which likewile appoints 
twelve counfellors, without whofe concurrenee the 
governor can fign no act. The commons are re- 
prefented by twenty-feven deputies, chofen by the 
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BOO Kinhabitants, and thefe feveral bodies conftitute the 
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general afiembly, in which every power is lodged. 
The duration of this affembly, originally unli- 
mited, was afterwards fixed at three years, and 
it now continues feven, like the Britithh parla- 
ment, whofe revolutions it has followed. 

SupporTeD by a form of government fo folid, 
fo favourable to that liberty which makes every 
thing profper, the colony purfued in tranquillity 
all the labours which its fituation could require oF 
encourage. A climate much milder than that of 
New England, a foil fuperior to it for the cultiva- 
tion of corn, and equally ft for that of every 
other production, foon enabled it to vye fuccefs- 
fully with an eitablifhment that had got the ftarc 
of it in all its productions, and in al] the markeis. 
If it was not equal in its manufactures, this infe- 
riority was amply compentated by a fur trade in- 
finitely more confiderable. Thefe means of prof- 
perity united to a very great degree of toleration 
in religious matters, have increafed its inhabitants 
to one hundred and fifty thoufand, five and twenty 
thoulfand of whom are able to bear arms, and con- 
{ftitute the national militia. 

Tue colony would {till have flourifhed much 
more had not its profperity been obftructed by 
the fanaticifn of two governors, the oppreffive 
conduct of fome others, and the extravagant 
grants made to fome individuals in too high fa- 
vour; but thefe inconveniences, which are only 
temporary under the Englifh government, have 

fome 
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forme of them cealed, and the reft of them are Icí- ge fi 
fened. ‘The province may, therefore, expect tow ~—~ 
fee her productions doubly increafed, if the two 
thirds of its territory, which ftll remain un- 
cleared, fhouk!d yield as much as that part which 
has already been cultivated. 

Ir is impoMbie to foretee what influence thefe 
riches may have upon the minds of the inhabi- 
tants; but it is certain they have not yet abufed 
thofe they have hitherto acquired. The Dutch, 
who were the firft founders of the colony, efta- 
blifthed in it that fpirit of order and oeconomy, 
which is the charaéteriftic of their nation; and as 
they alwaysconftituted the majority of the people, 
even after thefe had changed matters, the example 
of their decent manners was imitated by all the 
new coloniits brought among them {ince the 
place had been conquered. The Germans, com- 
pelled to take refuge in America by the perfe- 
cution which drove them out of the palatinate, or 
from the other provinces of the empire, were na- 
turally inclined to this fimple and modeft way of 
life; and the Englifh and French, who were not ` 
accuftomed to fo much frugality, foon conformed, 
either from motives of wildom or emulation, to a 
mode of living lefs expenfive, and more familiar 
than that which is regulated by fafhion and 
parade. ° 

Wuat has been the confecquence? That the 
colony has never run in debt with the mother 
country ; that it has by that means preferved an 

cndire 
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oe entire liberty in its fales and purchafes ; and been 
enabled always to give the moft advantageous 
turn to its affairs. Mad the reprefentatives car- 
ried the fame principles into their adminiftration, 
the province would not have entered precipitately 
into engagements, the burthen of which it already 
feels. | 

Tue borders of Hudfon’s river are decorated 
and enlivened by the plantations of the colony. 
It is upon this magnificent canal, which 1s navi- 
gable day and night, in all feafons, and where 
the tide runs above a hundred and fixty miles 
within the land, that every thing which is intended 
for the general market is embarked in vefiels of 
forty or fifty tons burthen. The ftaple icfelf, 
which is near the fea, is extremely well fituated 
for receiving all the merchandife of the province 
and all that comes from Long Ifland, which is 
only feparated from the continent by a narrow 

channel. | 
Tuis ifland, which takes its name from its 
figure, is one hundred and twenty miles in length 
and twelve in breadth. It was formerly very fa- 
mous for the great number of whales and fea- 
calves taken in its neighbourhood ; but whether 
the frequent fifheries have driven away thefe ani- 
mals, which generally feek quiet feas and defert 
fhores, ic is certain they have dilappeared, and 
another fpecies of induftry has been found to fup- 
ply-their lofs. As the paftures are moft exceilent, 


the breeding of all kinds of cattle, and particu- 
larly 
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larly horfes, has been much attended to, without & oe 
nesle@tine any other branch of cultivation. Allu~~—~ 
thefe different riches flow to the principal marker, 

which is alio increafed by productions brought 

froin a greater diftance. Some parts of New 
England and New Jerley find their account in 

pouring their ttores into this magazine. 

Tais mart is a very confiderable town, which 
at preient has the fame narne as the colony, and is 
called New York. It was formerly built by the 
Dutch, who gave it the name of New Amitfter- 
dam, in an ifland called Manahatton, which is 
fourteen leagues long and not very broad. In 
1756, its inhabitants amounted to 10,468 white 
men, and 2,275 negroes. ‘There is no town 
where the air is better, or where there is a more 
general appearance of eale and plenty. Both the 
public edifices and private houles convey the idea 
of folidity united to convenience. If the city» 
however, were attacked with vigour, it would 
{carcely hoki out tw renty-four hours, the roads and 
the town having no other defence ex (Cent a bad 
fort and a retrenchment of itone. 

New Yors, which ftands at the diftance of 
about two miles trom the mouth ot Edudfon’s ri- 
ver, has, properly fpeaking, neither port nor 
baton, but it does not want either, becaufe its 
road is fufic:ent. “~{“wo hundred and ity or three 
hundred hirs are difpatched from thence every 
year for the different ports of Europe and Ame- 
rica. England receives but s imal part of them, 

* bux 
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7 t u but they are the richeft, becaufe their cargo con- 

= filts of furs and beaver fkins. ‘The manner in 
which the colony gets poffleffion of thefe peltries is 
now to be explained. 

As foon as the Dutch had built New Amtfter- 
dam in a fituation which they thought favourable 
for the intercourfe with Europe, they next endea- 
voured to eftablifh an advantageous trade there- 
The only thing at that time in requeft from North 
America was furs; but as the neighbouring. fa- 
vages offered but few, and thofe indifferent ones, 
there was a neceflity of going to the north to have 
them better and in larger quantities. In conle- 
quence of this a project was formed for an efta- 
bhifhment on the banks of Hudfon’s river, at 150 
miles diftance from the capital; and the circum- 
{tances fortunately proved favourable for obtain- 
ing the confent of the Iroquois, to whom the ter- 
ritory that was wanted, belonged. This brave 
nation happened to be then at war with the French, 
who were juft arrived in Canada. In confequence 
of an agreement to fupply them with the fame 
arms that their enemies ufed, they allowed the 
Dutch to build fort Orange, which was afterwards 
called fort Albany. There was never the leaft 
difpute between the two nations ; on the contrary, 
the Dutch, with the affiftance of their powder, 
lead and guns, which they ufed to give in ex- 
change for fkins, fecured to themfelves not only 


what they could get by their own huntirg in all 
the 
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the Give countries, but even the fpoils colieéted by 
the Iroquois warriors in tneir expeditions. 
Troucu the Enylifh, upon their taking pof- 
feMion of the colony, maintained the union with 
the favages, they did not think ferioufly of extend- 
ing the tur trade, till the revocation of the ediét 
of Nantes in 1685, introduced among them the 
art of making beaver hats. Their efforts were 
fora long time ineffectual, and there were chiefly 
two obftacles to their fuccefs. The French were 
accuftomed to procure from Albany coverlids, 
thick worfted ftuffs, different iron and copper ma- 
nufaétures, even arms and ammunition; all which 
they could fell to the favages with the greater ad- 
vantage as thefe goods bought at \Ibany coft them 
one third lef. than they would have done any other 
way. Befides, the American nations, who were 
feparated from New York by tne country of the 
Iroquois, in which no body chole to venture far, 
could hardly treat wizh any but the French. 
BurRNET, who was governor of the Englifh 
colony in 1720, was either the firft who iaw the 
evil, or the farft who ventured to {trike at the root 
of ic. He prevailed with the general] afiembly to 
forbid all communication between Albany and Ca- 
nada, and then obtained the content of the Iro- 
quois to build and fortify the factory of Olwego 
at his own expence, on that part of the lake Oh- 
tario, by which moft of the favages muft pafs in 
their way to Montreal. In coniequence of thefe 
two operations, the beavers and other peltries were 
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a a pretty equally divided between the French and 

——— Englifh, The acceficn of Canada cannot but in- 
creale at prefent the fhare New York had in the 
trade, as the latter is better fituated for it than the 
country which difputed it with her. 

Ir the Englifh colony has gained by the acqui- 
fition of Canada, it does not appear to have loft 
any thing by being feparated from New Jerfey, 
which formerly made a part of New Belgia, nder 
the title of New Sweden. 

ee THe Swedes were, in fact, the firt Europeans 
New Jerfey who fettled in this region, about the year 1639. 


fell into š ; 
the hands Neglected by their own country, which was too 


Eneli. weak to be able to extend its protection to them 

m a at ío great a diftance, they were obliged, at the 
end of fixteen years, to furrender to the Dutch, 
who united this acquifition to New Belgia. When 
the duke of York received the grant of the two 
countries, he feparated them, and divided the leaft 
of them, called New Jerfey, between two of his 
favourites. 

CARTERET and Berkley, the firt of whom had 
received the eaftern, and the other the wettern 
part of the province, follicited this vaft territory 
with no other view but to put it upto fale. Se- 
veral fpeculative perfons accordingly bought large 
diftriéts of them at alow price, which they di- 
vided and fold again in {maller parcels. In the 
midfe of thefe fubdivifions, the colony became 
divided into two diftinét provinces, each feparately 
governed by the heirs of the original a ee 

Ihe 
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The exercife of this right growing at length incon- 
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venient, as, indeed, it was ill adapted to the fi-_|— 


tuation of a fubject, they gave up their charter to 
the crown in 17023; and tro:n that time the two 


provinces became one, and like the greater part of- 


the other Englifh colonies were under the direc- 
tion of a governor, a council and a general af- 
fembly. 

N£w Jersey, fituated between 39 and 4o de- 
grees north latitude, is bounded on the eaft by. 
New York, on the weft by Penfylvania, on the 
north by unknown land, and on the fouth-eaft by 
the ocean, which wafhes its coafts through an ex- 
tent of 120 miles. This large country before the 
Jaft revolution contained only Gxteen thoufand in- 
habitants, the defcendents of Swedes and Dutch, 
who were its firít cultivators, and who were joined 
by fome Quakers and fome church of England men, 
with a greater number of Prefbyterians. The faults 
of government {topped the proerefs and cccafioned 
the indigence of this {mall colony. It might, there- 
fore, have been expected that the æra of liberty 
fhould have been that of its profperity ; but almoft 
all the Europeans who went to the new world in 
fearch either of an afylum or riches, preferring 
the milder and more fruitful climates of Carolina 
and Penfylvania, New Jerfey could never recover 
from its primitive languor. Even at this day, ic 
does not contain above fifty thoufand white men, 
united in villages, or difperied among tke planta- 
tions, and twenty theufand blacks. 
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no THe poverty of this province not fuffering it 

Wat firft to open a direct trade with the diftant or 

foreign markets, it began to fell its produétions 

at Philadelphia, and efpecially at New York, with 

which there was an eafy communication by rivers. 

It has continued this practice ever fince, and re- 

ceives in exchange from the two cities fome of the 

productions of the mother country. Far, how- 

ever, from being able to acquire any articlés of 

luxury, ic cannot even afford to purchate all the 

necefiaries of life; but is obliged itfelf to manu- 
facture the greateft part of its clothing. 

THERE. is of courfe very little fpecie in the 
colony, which is reduced to make ufe of paper- 
currency. All its bills together do not amount 
to more than 1,350,000 livres*™. As they are 
current both in Penfylvania and New York, which 
do not take any of each others bills, they bear an 
advanced premium above the bills of thefe two 
colonies, by being made ufe of. in ail the pay- 
ments between them. 

Bur fo trifling an advantage will never give any 
real importance to New Jerfey. It is from its 
own bofom, that is, from the culture of its 
immenfe tract of defert country, that it is to 
draw its vigour and profperity. As long as it 
ftands in need of intermediate agents it will never 
reeover from the ftate of languor into which 
it is plunged. This the colony is thoroughly 
fenfible of, and all its- efforts are now dirctted 

to 
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to enable it to act for itfelf. It has even already BOOK 
made fome with fuccefs. As far back as the year XVII. 
1751, it found medns to fit out, at its own ex- 

pence, thirty-eight veffels bound to Europe, or to 

the fouthern ifles of America. Thefe vefflels car- 

ried one hundred and fixty eight thoufand quintals 

of bifcuits, fix thoufand, four hundred and twenty- 

four barrels of flour, feventeen thoufand, nine 
hundred and forty-one bufhels of carn, three hun- 

dred and fourteen barrels of falt beef and pork, 
fourteen hundred quintals of hemp; together 

with a pretty large quantity of hams, butter, beer, 
linfeed, bar iron, and wood for building. It is 
imagined that this direct trade may have increafed 

one third fince that time, 

Tuis beginning of ‘profperity muft raife the 
emulation, the induftry, the hopes, the projects, 
and the enterprifes of a colony, which hitherto 
has not been able to fuftain the part in trade, 
which its fituation feemed to promife it. If there 
are fome poor and feeble ftates that draw their 
fubfiftence and fupport from the vicinity of others 
more rich and more brilliant than themfelves, there 
are a far greater number whom fuch a neighbour- 
hood entirely crufhes and deftroys, Such, per- 
haps, has been the fate of New Jerfey, as will ap- 
pear from the hiftory we are going to give of Pen- 
fylvania, which lying -too clofe to this colony has 
fometimes concealed it with its fhadow, fometimes 
eclipfed it with its fplendour. 








END OF THE SEVENTEENTH Book. 
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BOOK XVIII. 


Englifh colonies fcunded in Penfylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Ge- 
neral refleélions on all thefe fettlements. 


BOOK | 

xvi. LL UTHERANISM, which was deftined tocaufe 

‘The Gua a remarkab!ic change in Europe, either by its own 

kers found influence, or by the example it gave, had occafi- 
Pentylva- . : 

nia. Man- Oned a great ferment inthe minds of all men; 

Age hes when there arole inthe midft of the commotions 

it excited, a new religion, which at firit appeared 

much more like a rebellion guided by fanaticifm 

than like a fect that was governed by any fixed 

principles. In fact, the generality of innovators in 

religion follow a regular fyf{tem compofed of doc- 

trines conneéted with each other, and in the be- 

ginning, at leaft, take arms only to defend them- 

felves. The Anabaptifls, on the contrary, as if 

they had only looked into the bible for the word 

of command to attack, lifted up the ftandard of 

rebellion, before they had agreed upon a fyftem 

of 
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of doétrine. It is true, indeed, their leaders had BOOK 
taught, that it was a ridiculous and ufelefs practice XVIII. 
to adminifter baptifm to infants, and afferted that ~ VY 


their opinion upon this point was the fame as that 
of the primitive church; but they had not yet 
ever reduced to practice this article of belief, which 
was the only one that furnifhed a pretence for their 
feparation. The fpirit of {edition prevented them 
from paying a proper attention to the fchif{matic 
tenets on which their divifion was founded. To 
fhake off the tyrannical yoke of church and ftate, 
was their Jaw and their faith. To enhft in the 
armies of the lord, to join with the faithful, who 
were to wield the {word of Gideon, this was their 
device, their motive, and their fignal for rallying. 

Ir was not till after they had carried. fire and 
{word into a great part of Germany, that the ana- 
baptifts thought at laft of marking and cementing 
their confederacy by fome vifible fign of union. 
Having been united at firft by infpiration to raife 
a body of troops, in 1525 they were united to 
compofe a religious code, and the ini were 
the tenets they adopted. 

In the mixed fyftem of intolerance and mildnefs 
by which they are guided, the anabaptift church 
being the only one in which the pure word of God 
is taught, neither can nor ought to communicate 
with any other. 

Tue fpiric of the Lord blowing wherefoever it 
lifteth, the power of preaching is not limited to 
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B Ooo KOne order of the faithtul, but is difpenfed to all. 
XVIII. Every one likewite has the gift of prophecy. 
= Every feét which has not preferved a commu- 


nity of all things which confticuted the life and {pi- 
Frit of primitive chriftianity, has degenerated, and 
ais for that reafon an impure fociety. 
MaGItsTRATES are ufelefs in a fociety of the 
truly faithful. A chriftian never has occafion for 
any; nor is a chriftian allowed to be one himfelf. 
CHRISTIANS are not permitted to take up arms 
even in their own defence, much lefs is it lawful 





for them to inlift as foldiers in mercenary armies. — 


Borsu law-fuits and oaths are forbidden the dif- 
ciples of Chrift, who has commanded them ta 
Jet their yea, be yea, and their nay, nay. 

Tue baptifm of infants is an invention of the 
devil and of the pope. The validity of baptifm 
depends upon the voluntary confent of the adults, 
who alone are able to receive it with a confciouf- 
nefs af the engagement they take upon them- 
felves. : 

Suca was in its origin the religious fy{tem of the 
Anabaptifts. Though it appears founded on cha- 
rity and mildnefs, yet it produced nothing but vi- 
olence and iniquity. ‘The chimerical idea of an 
equality of {tations is the moft dangerous one that 
can be adopted in a civilized fociety. To preach 
this fyftem to the people, is not to put them in 
mind of their rights, it is leading them on to af- 
faffination and plunder. It is letting domeftic ani- 
mals loofe, and transforming them into wild beafts. 

The 
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The rulers of the people muft be more enlighten- B O O K 
ed, or the laws by which they are governed muft XVIII. 
be foftened: but there is in fact no fuch thing in 

nature as a real equality ; it exifts only in the fyf- 

tem of equity. Even the favages themfelves are 

not equal, when once they are collected into hords. 

They are only fo, while they wander in the woods, 

and then the man who fuffers the produce of his 

chace to be taken from him, is not the equal of 

him who deprives him of it. Such has been the 
origin of all focieties. 

A DOCTRINE, the bafis of which was the com- 
munity of gocds and equality of ranks, was hardly 
calculated to find partizans any where but among 
the poor. The peafants therefore adopted it with 
the greater enthufiafm, in proportion as the yoke 
from which it delivered them was more inifupport- 
able. The far greater part, efpecially thofe who 
were condemned to flavery, rofe up in arms on 
all fides, to fupport a doctrine, which, from being 
vaflals, made them equal to their lords. The ap- 
prehenfion of feeing one of the firit bands of ío- 
ciety, obedience to the magiftrate, broken, united 
all other fe&ts againft them, who could not tubfift 
without fubordination. After having carried on a 
more obftinate refiftance than could have been ex- 
pected, they yielded at length to the number of 
their enemies. Their feét, notwithftanding it had 
made its way all over Germany, and into part 
of the north, was no where prevalent, becaute it 
had been every where oppofed and dilperfed. It 
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Boo K was but juft tolerated in thote countries, in which 
XVIII. the greateft latitude of opinion was allowed; and 
—~ there was not any ftate in which it was able to fettle 


a church, authorized by the civil power. This of 
courfe weakened it, and from obfcurity it fell into 
contempt. Its only glory is that of having, per- 
haps, contributed tothe foundation of the fect of 
quakers. | 

Tuis humane and peaceable feét arofe in Eng- 
lang amidft the confufions of that bloody war, 
which terminated in a monarch’s being dragged to 
the fcaffold by his own fubjects. The founder of 
it George Fox, was of the lower clafs of the peo- 
ple; a man who had been formerly a mechanic, 
but whom a fingular and contemplative turn of 
mind had induced to quit his profeffion. In order 
to wean himielf entirely from all earthly affections, 
he broke off all connections with his own family 3; 
and for fear of being tempted to renew them, he 
determined to have no fixed abode. He often 
wandered alone in the woods, without any other 
amufement buthis bible. In time he even learned 
to go without that, when he thought he had ac- 
guired from it a degree of infpiration fimilar to 
that of the apoftles and the prophets. 

He then began to think of making profelytes, 
in which he found no difficulty in a country where 
the minds of all men were filled and difturbed 
with enthufiaftic notions. Hie was, therefore, foon 
followed by a multitude of difciples, the novelty 
and fingularity of whofe opinions upon incompre- 


henfible 
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henfible fubjeéts, could not fail of attracting and BOOK 


fafcinating all thofe who were fond of the mar- XVIII. 
vellous. aani 





Tue fir® thing, by which they caught the eye, 
was the fimplicity of their drefs, in which there 
was no gold or falver lace, no embroidery, laces, 
or ruffles, and from which they affeéted to banifh 
every thimg that was fuperfluous or unnecefiary. 
They would not fuffer either a button in the hat, 
or a plait in the coat, becaufe it was poffible to do 
without them. Such an extraordinary contempt 
for eftablifhed modes reminded thole who adopt- 
ed it, that it became them to be more virtuous than 
the reft of men, from whom they diftinguifhed 
themfelves by this external modeity. 

ALL outward marks of deference which the pride 
and tyranny of mankind exact from thote who are 
unable to refufe them, were difdained by the 
quakers, who difclaimed the names of mafter and 
fervant. They condemned all titles as being tokens 
of pride in thote who claimed them, and as mean- 
neis in thofe who beitowed them. J hey did not 
allow to any perion whatever the appellation of 
eminence or excellence, and fo far they might be 
in the right; but they refufed to comply with thois 
reciprocal demonftrations of refpect which we call 
politenefs, and in this they were to blame. The 
‘name of friend, they faid, was not to be refuied 
by one chriftian or citizen to another, but the ce- 
remony of bowing they confidered as ridiculous 
and troubicfome. To pull off the hat they held 
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Boo x to bea want of refpect to a man’s felf, in order to 
XVIII. fhew it to others. They carried this idea fo far, 
— that even the magiftrates could not compel them to 


any external mark of reverence ; but they addrefied 
both them and princes according to. the ancient 
majefty of language, in the fecond perfon and in 
the fingular number. - : 

Tue autterity of their morals ennobled the fin- 
gularity of their manners. The ufe of arms, 
comiidered in every light, appeared a crime to 
them. If it was to attack, it was violating the 
laws of humanity, if to defend -one’s felf, it was 
breaking through thofe of chriftianity. Univerfal 
peace was the gofpel they had agreed to profefs. 

If any one fmote a quaker upon one cheek, he 
immediately prefented the other; if any one afked 
him for his coat, he offered his waiftcoat too. No- 
thing ‘could engage thefe equitable men to demand 
more than the lawful price for their work, or to 
take lefs than what they demanded. An oath even 
before a magutrate and in fupport of a juft caufe 
they deemed to be a profanation of the name of 
God, in any of the wretched difputes that arife 
berween weak and perifhable beings. 

THE contempt they entertained for the outward 
forms of politenefs in civil life was changed into 
averfion for the ritual and ceremonial parts of re- 
ligion. They looked upon churches merely as the 
oftentatious edifices of prieftcraft, they confidered 
the fabbath as a pernicious and idle inftitution, and 
baptifm and the Lord’s fupper as ridiculous fym- 

bols. 
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bols. For this reafon, they rejeéted all regularB OOK 
orders of clergy. Every one of the faithful they XVIII. 
imagined received an immediate illumination from ~~. 
the Holy Ghoft, which gave a character far fupe- 

rior to that of the priefthood. When they were 
affembled together, the firt perfon who found 

himfelf infpired arofe and imparted the lights he 

had received from heaven. Even women were of- 

ten favoured with this gift of fpeech, which they 

called the gift of prophecy; fometimes many of 

'thefe holy brethren fpoke at the fame time; but 

much more frequently a profound filence pre- 

vailed in their afflemblies. 

Tue enthufiafm occafioned both by their medi- 
tations and difcourfes, excited fuch a degree of 
fenfibility in the nervous fyftem, that it threw 
them into convulfions, for which reafon they were 
called quakers. ‘To have cured thefe people in 
procefs of time of their folly, nothing more was 
requifite than to turn it into ridicule; but inftead 
of this perfecution contributed to make it more 
general. While every other new fect met with 
encouragement, this was expofed to every kind of 
punifhment,; imprifonments, whippings, pillories, 
mad-houfes, were none of them thought too terrible 
for bigots, whofe only crime was that of wanting to 
be virtuous and reafonable over-much. ‘The con- 
{ftancy with which they bore their fufferings, at frít 
excited compaffion and afterwards admiration for 
them. Even Cromwell, who had been one of 
their moft violent enemies, becaufe they ufed to 

lnl- 
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B oO K infinuate themfelves into his camps, and dtfluace 

XVII. his foldiers from their prefeffion, gave them pub- 

—~— lic marks of his efteem. His policy exerted it- 
{elf in endeavouring to draw them into his party, 
in order to coénciliate to himfelf a higher degree of 
refpect and confideration, but they either eluded 
his invitations or rejeéted them, and he afterwards 
confeffed that this was the only religion which was 
not to be influenced by bribery. 


Amonc the feveral perfons who caft a tempo- 
rary luftre on the feét, the only one who deferves 
to be remembered by potterity, is William Penn. 
He was the fon of an admiral, who had been for- 
tunate enough to be equally diftinguifhed by Crom- 
well, and the two Stuarts, who held the reins of 
government after him. This able feaman, more 
fupple and more infinuating than men of his pro- 
feffion ufually are, had made feveral confiderable 
advances to government in the different expedi- 
tions in which he had been engaged. The mis- 
fortunes of the times had not admitted of the re- 
payment of thefe loans during his life, and as af- 
fairs were not in a better fituation at his death, it 
was propofed to his fon, that inftead of money, he 
thould accept of an immenfe territory in America. 
It was a country, which though long fince difco- 
vered and furrounded by Englifh colonies, had al- 
ways been neglected. A fpirit of benevolence 

sade him accept with pleafure this kind of pa- 
trimony, which was ceded to him almoft as a fo- 


vereignty, and he determined to make it the abode 
of 
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of virtue, and the afylum of the unfortunate. BOOK 
With this generous d-fien, towards the end of xvIII. 
the year 1681, he fet fail for his new poffeMions, ~~~ 


which from that time took the name of Penfyl- 
vania. All the quakers were defirous to follow 
him, in order to avoid the perfecution § raifed 
againít them by the clergy, on account of their 
not complying with the tithes and other ecclefiaf- 
tical fees; but from prudential motives he de- 
clined taking over any more than than two thou- 
fand. 

Hiis arrival in the new world was fignalized by 
an aét of equity which made his perfon and prin- 
ciples equally beloved. Not thoroughly fatisfied 
with the right given him to his extenfive terri- 
tory, by the grant he had received of it from the 
Britifh miniftry, he determined to make it his own 
' property by purchafing it of the natives. The 
price he gave to the favages is not known; but 
though fome people accufe them of ftupidity for 
confenting to part with what they never ought to 
have ailienated upon any terms ; yet Penn is not 
lefs entitled to the glory of having given an ex- 
ample of moderation and juftice in America, which 
was never thought of before by the Europeans. 
He made himfelf as much as poffible a legal pof- 
{effor of the territory, and by the ufe he made of 
ic fupplied any deaciency there might be in the 
validity of his ticle. ‘Ihe Americans entertained 
as great an affect:on for his colony, as they had 


conceived an averfion for ail thote which had been 
tounded 





Upon what 
principles 
Penfylva- 


founded. 
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B O O K founded in their neighbourhood without their con- 
XVIII. fent. From that time there arole a tnutual conh- 
—~ dence between the two people, founded upon 


good faith, which nothing has ever been able to 
fhake. 

Penn’s humanity could not be confined to the 
favages only, it extended itfelf to all thofe who 
were defirous of living under his laws. Senfible 

that the happinefs of the people depended ‘upon 
the nature of the legiflation, he founded his upon 
thofe two firft principles of public fplendour and 
private felicity, liberty and property. The mind 
dwells with pleafure on this part of modern hifto- 
ry, and feels fome kind of compenfation for the 
difguft, horror, or melancholy, which the whole 
of it, but particularly the account of the Euro- 
pean fettlements in America infpires. Hitherto 
we have only feen thefe barbarians depopulating 
the country before they took pofieffion of it, and 
laying every thing wafte before they cultivated. It 
is time to obferve the dawnings of reafon, happi- 
nefs and humanity rifing from among the ruins of 
a hemifphere, which ftill reeks with the blood of all 
its people, civilized as well as favage. 

TuiS virtuous legiflator made toleration the ba- 
fis of his fociety. He admitted every man who 
acknowledged a God to the rights of a citizen, and 
made every chriftian eligible to {tate-emp!oyments. 
Rut lae left every one at liberty to invoke the fu- 





preme being as he thought proper, and neither 
eftablifhed a reigning church in Pentylvania, nor 


exacted 
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exacted contributions for building places of pub-BOOK 
lic worfhip, nor compelled any perifons to attend XVIII. 
them. sin Aaii 

Desirous of immortalizing his name, he vefted 
in his family the right of nominating the chief go- 
vernor of the colony; but he ordained that no 
profits fhould be annexed to his employment, ex- 
cept fuch as were voluntarily granted ; and that he 
fhould have no authority without the concurrence 
of the deputies of the people. All the citizens 
who had an intere{t in the law, by having one in 
the object of it, were to be electors and might be 
chofen. ‘To avoid as much as poffible every kind 
of corruption, it was ordained that the reprefen- 
tatives fhould be chofen by fuffrages privately 
given. To eftablifh a law, a plurality of voices 
was fuMficient ; but a majority of two thirds was 
necefiary to fettle a tax. Such a tax as this was 
certainly more like a free gift than a fubfidy de- 
manded by government; but was it poffible to 
grant lefs indulgencies to men who were come fo 
far in fearch of peace ? 

Such was the opinion of that real philofopher 
Penn. Hie gave a thoutand acres to all thofe who 
could afford to pay 430 livres * for them. Every 
one who could nor, obtained for himfelf, his wife, 
each of his children above fixteen years old, and 
each of his fervants fifty acres of land, for the an- 


nual quit-rent of one fol, ten deniers and a half + 
per acre. 








To 
° iol. 13s. Cd, + Abcut one penny. 
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Boox To fix thefe properties for ever he eftablifhed 
XVIII. tribunals to mainrain the laws made for the pre- 
w fervation of property. Butit is not protecting the 


property of lands to make thofe who are in pof- 
feffion of them purchafe the decree of juftice that 
fecures them : for in that cafe every individual is 
obliged to part with fome of his property in order to 
fecure the reft; and law, when protracted, exhaufts 
the very treafures it fhould preferve, and the pro- 
perty it fhould defend.. Left any perfons fhould 
be found whofe intereft it might be to encourage 
or prolong law-fuits, he forbad under very ftrict 
penalties all thofe who were engaged in the admi- 
niftration of juftice, to receive any falary or grati- 
fication whatfoever. And further, every diftrict 
was obliged to chufe three arbitrators, whofe bu- 
finefs it was to endeavour to prevent, and accom- 
modate any difputes that might happen, before 
they were carried into a court of juftice. 

Tars attention to prevent law -fuits {prang from 
the defire of preventing crimes. All the laws, 
that they might have no vices to punifh, were cal- 
culated to put a ftop to them even in their very 
fources, poverty and idlenefs. It was enacted that 
every child above twelve years. old, fhould be 
obliged to learn a profeffion, let his condition be 
what it would. This regulation at the fame time 
that ic fecured the poor man a fubfiftence, fur- 
nifhe@ the rich man with a refource again{t every 
reverfe of fortune, preferved the natural equality 
of mankind, by recalling to every man’s remem- 

brance 
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brance his original deftination, which is that of BOO K 


Jabour, either of the mind or of the body. 


Sucu primary inftitutions would be necefiarily ~~~ i 


produćtive of an excellent legiflation ; and ac- 
cordingly the advantages of that eftablifhed by 
Penn, were manifefted in the rapid and continued 
profperity of Penfylvania, which, without either 
wars, conquetts, ftruggles, or any of thofe revo- 
lutions which attraét the eyes of the vulgar, foon 
excited the admiration of the whole univerfe. Its 
neighbours, notwithftanding their favage ftate, were 
foftened by the fweetnefs of its manners, and dif- 
tant nations, notwithf{tanding their corruption, 
paid homage to its virtues. All were delighted to 
fee thofe heroic days of antiquity realized, which 
European manners and laws had long taught every 
one to confider as entirely fabulous. 


PENSYLVANIA is defended on the eaft by thé Profperity 


ocean, on the north by New York and New Jer- 
fey, on the fouth by Virginia and Maryland, on 
the weft by the Indians ; on all fides by friends, 
and within itfelf by the virtue of its inhabitants. 
Its coafts, which are at frit very narrow, extend 
gradually to 120 miles, and the breadth of ir, 
which has no other limits than its population and 
culture, already comprehends 145 niles. The fky 
of the colony 13 pure and ferene, and the climate 
naturally very wholefome, has been rendered fil 
more fo by cultivation ; the waters equally falu- 
brious and clear, always flow upon a bed of rock 
or fand ; and the year is tempered by the regular 

retura 
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Boo Kreturn of the feafons. Winter, which begins 1f 
xvIrr. the month of January, lafts till the end of March. 
w~ As it is feldom accompanied with clouds or fogs, 
the cold is, generally fpeaking, moderate ; fome- 
tines, however, fharp enough to freeze the largeft 
rivers in a night’s time. This change, which is 
as fhort as it is fudden, is occafioned by the 
north-weft winds, which blow from the mountains 
and lakes of Canada. The fpring is ufhered in by 
foft rains and a gentle heat, which increafes gra- 
dually till the end of June. The heats of the 
dog-days would be infupportable were it not for 
the refrefhing breezes of the fouth-weft wind; but 
this relief, though pretty conftant, fometimes ex- 
pofes the inhabitants to hurricanes that blow down 
whole forefts, and tear uptrees by the roots, efpe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of the fea, where they 
are: moft violent. The three autumnal months 
are commonly attended with no ather inconve-~ 
nience but that of being too rainy. | 
TuoucnHw the country is unequal, it is not on 
that account lefs fertile. The foil in fome places 
confifts of a yeliow and black fand, in others it is 
gravelly and fometimes it is a greyifh afh-colour 
upon a ftony bottom; generally fpeaking, it isa 
rich earth, particularly between the rivulets, hich 
interfecéting it in all direétions, contribute more 
to the fertility of the country than navigable rivers 

would 
Waen the Europeans frt came into the coun- 
try, they found ncthing but wood for building 
and iron mines. In procels of ume, by cutting 
down 
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down the trees, and clearing the ground, they 
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covered it with innumerable herds, a great variety =~ — 


of fruits, plantations of faxand hemp, many kinds 
of vegetables, every fort of grain, and efpecially 
rye and maize; which a happy experience had 
fhewn to be particularly proper to the climate. 
Cultivation was carried on in all parts with fuch 
vigour and fuccefs as excited the aftonifhment of 
all nafions. l 

From whence could arife this extraordinary 
proiperity ? From that civil and religious liberty 
which have attracted the Swedes, Dutch, French, 
and particularly fome laborious Germans into that 
country. It has been the joint work of Quakers, 
Anabaptifts, members of the church of England, 
Methodifts, Prefbyterians, Moravians, Lutherans 
and Catholics. 

AMONG the numerous {ceéts which abound in 
this country, a very diftinguifhed one is that of 
the Dumplers. It was founded by a German, 
who, weary ot ‘the world, retired to an agreeable 
folitude within fifty miles of Philadelphia, in order 
to be more at liberty to give himielf up to con- 
templation. Curiofity brought feveral of his coun- 
ttymen to vifit his retreat, and by degrees his 
pious, fimple and peaceable manners induced 
them to fertle near him, and they all formed a 


little colony which they called Euphrates, in allu- 


fion to the Elebrews, who ufed to fing pfalms on 
the borders of that river. 


VoL. Va R T z118 
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gt Fe Re Tus little city forms a triangle, the outfides of 
w Which are bordered with mulberry and apple-trees, 
planted with regularity. In the middle of the 
town is a very large orchard, and between the or- 
chard and thefe ranges of trees are houfes, built 
of wood, three, ftories high, where every Dumpler 
is left to enjoy the pleafures of his meditations 
without difturbance. Thefe contemplative men 
do not amount to above five hundred in all » their 
territory is about 250 acres in extent, the boun- 
daries of which are marked by a river, a piece of 
{tagnated water, and a mountain covered with 
trees. 
= Tue men and women live in feparate quarters 
of the city. They never fee each other but ac 
places of worfhip, nor are there any affemblies of 
any kind but for public bufinefs. Their life is 
fpent in labour, prayer and fleep. Twice every. 
day and night they are called forth from their 
cells to attend divine fervice. Like the Metho- 
dits and Quakers, every individual among them 
has the right of preaching when he thinks himfel£ 
infpired. The favourite fubje¢éts on which they 
difcourfe in their affemblies, are humility, tem- 
perance, chaftity, and the other chriftian virtues. 
They never violate that day of repofe, which all 
orders of men, whether idle or laborious, much 
delight in. They admit a hell and a paradife ; 
bur reject the eternity of future punifhments. 
They abhor the doétrine of original fin as an im- 
pious blafphemy, and in general every tenet that 
is 
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is fevere to man appears to them injurious to the B 
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divinity. As they do not allow merit to any but —= —~ 


voluntary works, they only adminifter baptifm to 
the adult. At the fame time they think baptilfm 
ío efientially neceffary to falvation, that they ima- 
gine the fouls of chriftians in another world are 
employed in converting thofe who have not died 
under the law of the gofpel. 

Stitt more difinterefted than the Quakers, 
they never allow themfelves any law-fuits. One 
may cheat, rob and abufe them without ever be- 
ing expofed to any retaliation, or even any com- 
plaint from them. Religion has the fame effeét 
on them that philotophy had upon the Stoics, it 
makes them infenfible to every kind of infulc. 

Notrnuinc can be plainer than their drefs. In 
winter, it is a long white gown, from whence 
there hangs a hood, which ferves inftead of a har, 
a coarfe fhirt, thick fhoes, and very wide breeches. 
The only difference in fummer, is, that linen is 
ufed inftead of woollen. The women are dreffed 
much like the men, except that they have no 
breeches. 

THEIR common focd confifts wholly of vege- 
tables, not becaufe it is unlawful to eat any other, 
but becaufe that kind of abftinence is looked upon 
as more conformable to the fpirit of chriftianity 
which has an averfion for blood. Each individual 
follows with chearfulnefs the branch of bufinefs al- 
jotted to him. ‘The produce of all their labours is 
dlepofited in a common ftock, in order to fupply 

R 2 the 
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we the neceffities of every one. This union of in- 

a: duftry has not only efltablifhed agriculture, manu- 
factures, and all the arts neceflary for the fupport 
of this little fociety, but hath alfo fupplied for the 
purpoltes of exchange, fuperfluities proportioned to 
the degree of its population. 

THoucGca the two fexes live feparate at Euphra- 
tes, the Dumplers do not on that account foolifh- 
ly renounce matrimony: but thofe who find’ them- 
felves difpofed to it leave the city, and form an 
eftablifhment in the country, which is fupported 
at the public expence. They repay this by the 
produce of their labours, which is all thrown into 
the public treafury, and their children are fent to 
be educated in the mother country. Without chis 
wife privilege, the Dumplers would be no better 
than monks, and in proceis of time would become 
either favages or libertines. 

Tue mott edifying, and at the fame time the 
moft extraordinary circumftance, is the harmony 
that fubfifts between all the feéts eftablifhed in 
Penfylvania, notwithitanding the difference of their 
religious opinions. Though not all of the fame 
church, they all love and cherifh one another as 
children of the fame father. ‘They have always 
continued to live lke brethren, becaufe they had 
the liberty of thinking as men. To this delight- 
ful harmony muft be attributed more particularly 
the rapid progrets of the colony. 

AT the beginning of the year 1766 its popula- 
tion amounted to- 150,000 white people. The 

number 
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number muft have been confiderably increafed’ OO® 


fince that period, having doubled every fifteen 
years, according to Mr. Franklin’s calculations. 
There were thirty thoufand blacks in the pro- 
vincé, who though they met with lefs ill ufage in 
this province than in the others, were ftill ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. A circumftance, however, not 
eafily «believed is, that the fubjection of the ne- 
groes has not corrupted the morals of their maf- 
ters ; their manners are ftill pure, and even aut- 


tere, in Penfylvania. Is this fingular advantage. 


to be afcribed to the climate, the laws, the reli- 
gion, the ernulation conftantly fubfifting between 
the different fects, or to.fome other particular 
caufe ? Let the reader determine this queftion. 
Tue Penfylvanians are in general well made, 
and their women of an agreeable figure. As they 
fooner become mothers than in Europe, they fooner 


ceafe breeding. If the heat of the: climate feems. 


on the one hand to haften the operations of na- 
ture, its inconftancy weakens them on the other. 
“There is no place where the temperature of the 
fky is more uncertain, for it fometimes changes 
five or fix times in the fame day. | 


As however thefe varieties neither have any dan- 
gerous influence upon the vegetables, nor deftroy 


yl 


the harve(fts, there is a conftant plenty, and ane 


univerfal appearance of eafe. The ceconomy whieh 
is fo particularly attended toin Penfylvania, does 
not prevent both fexes from being well cloathed ; 
and their food is ftill preferable in its kind to they 


R 3 cloathing 
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BOOK cloathing. The families, whofe circumftances are 


A VIII. 


Se e the Tey eafy, have all of them bread, meat, cy- 


der, beer and rum. A very great number are able 
to afford to drink conftantly French and Spanifh 
wines, punch, and even liquors of a higher price. 
The abufe of thefe ftrong drinks is lefs frequent 
than in other places, but is not without cx- 
ample. | 

Tus pleafing view of this abundance is never 
difturbed by the melancholy appearance of pover- 
ty. There are no poor in all Penfylvania. Alt 
thofe whofe birth or fortune have left them with- 
out refources, are fuitably provided for out of the 
public treafury. The fpiric of benevolence is car- 
ried {till further, and is extended even to the moft 
engaging hofpitality. A traveller is welcome to 
ftop in any place, without the apprehenfions of 
giving the leaft uneafy fenfation, except that of 
regret for his departure. 

Tue happinefs of the colony is not ditterbed 





by the oppreffive burden of taxes. In 1766, they 


did. not amount to more than 280,140 livres *, 
Mott of them, even thofe that were deligned to 
repair the damages of war, were to ceafe in 1722- 
If the peopie did not experience this alleviation at 
that period, it was owin:s to the irruptions of the 





favages, which had occafioned extraordinary ex- 


pepces. This trifling inconvenience would not 
have’ been attended to, if Penn’s family could 
have been prevailed upon to contribute to the 
public 
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public expences, in proportion to the revenue ghia do 
they obtain from the province: a circumi{tance ee 
required by the inhabitants, and which in equity 
they ought to have comphed with. : 
THE Penfylvanians, happy poffeffors, and peace- 
able tenants of a country that ufually renders them 
twenty or thirty fold for whatever they lay out 
upon‘it, are not reftrained by fear from the pro- 
pagation of their fpecies. There is hardly an un- 
married perfon to be met with in the country. 
Marriage is the more happy and the more reve- 
renced for it; the freedom as well as the fanéctity 
of it depends upon the choice of the parties: they 
chufe the lawyer and the prieft rather as witnefies, 
than as the means to cement their engagement. 
Whenever two lovers meet with any oppofition, 
they go off on horfeback together, the man gets 
behind his miftrefs, and in this firuation they pre- 
fent themfelves before the magiftrate, where the 
girl declares fhe has run away with her lover, and 
that they are come to be married. So folemn an 
avowal cannot be rejeéted, nor has any perfon a 
right to give them any moleftation. In all other 
cafes, paternal authority is exceffive. The head 
of a family, whofe affairs are involved, is allowed 
to fell his children to his creditors; a punmifhment 
one fhould imagine very fufficient to induce an af- 
feétionate father to attend to his affairs. Anadule 
difcharges in one year’s fervice a debt of 120 li- 
vres, 10 fols*: children under twelve years of age 
R 4 are 
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are obliged to ferve till they are one and twenty, 





=~ In order to pay off 135 livres*. This is an image 


of the Old patriarchal manners of the eaft. 

THoucH there are feveral villages, and even 
fome cities in the colony, moft of the inhabitants 
may be faid to live feparately, as it were, within 
their families. Every proprietor of land has his 
houfe in the midft of a large plantation entirely 
furrounded with quickfet hedges. Of courfe each 
parifh is near twelve or fifteen leagues in circum- 
ference. ‘This diflance of the churches makes the 
ceremonies of religion have little efect, and ftill 
lefs influence. Children are not baptized till a 
few months, and fometimes not till a year or two 
after their birth. 

ALL the pomp of religion feems to be referved 
for the laft honours man receives before he is fhue 
up in the’ grave forever. As foon as any perfon 
is dead in the country, the neareft neighbours 
have notice given them of the day of the burial. 
Thefe fpread it in the habitations next to theirs, 
and within a few hours the news is thus conveyed 
to a diftance. Every family fends art leaft ore 
perfon to attend the funeral. As they come 
in they are prefented with punch and cake. When 
the affembly is complete, the corpfe is carried to 
the burrying ground belonging to his fect, or if 
that fhould be at too great a diltance, into one of 
the fi Ids belonging tothe family. There is ge- 
nerally train of four or five hundred perfons on 

horfe- 
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horfeback, who obferve a continual filence, and pnd es 
have all the external appearance fuitable to the —— WY 
melancholy nature of the ceremony. One fingu- 

Jar circumftance is, that the Penfylvanians who are 

the greate{t enemies to parade during their lives, 

feem to forget this character of modefty at their 

deaths. They are all defirous that the poor re- 

mains of their fhort lives fhould be attended with 
a funeral pomp proportioned to their rank or for- 
tune. 

Ir is a general obfervation that plain and virtu- 
ous people, even thofe that are favage and poor, 
pay great attention to the ordering of their fune- 
rals. The reafon is, that they look upon thefe 
laft honours as duties of the furvivors, and the du- 
ties themfelves as fo many diftiné&t proofs of that 
principle of love, which is very ftrong in private 
families while they are in a ftate neareft to that of 
nature. It is not the dying man himfelf who exaéts 
thefe honours ; his parents, his wife, his children 
voluntarily pay them to the afhes of a hufband 
and father that has deferved to be lamented. 
Thefe ceremonies have always more numerous at- 
tendants in {mall focieties than in larger ones; be- 
caufe though there are fewer families upon the 
whole, the number of individuals there is much 
larger, and all the ties that connect them with each 
other are much ftronger. ‘This kind of intimate 
union has been the reafon why fo many fmall nati- 
ons have overcome larger. ones; it drove Xerxes 


and 
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BOOK andthe Perfians out of Greece, and it will fome 
A VIII. A 
Ws time or other expel the French from Corfica. 


Bur from whence does Penfylvania get the arti- 
cles neceflary for her own coniumption, and in 
what manner does fhe contrive to be abundantly 
furnifhed with them ? With the fax and hemp 
that is produced at home, and the cotton íhe pro- 
cures from South America, fhe fabricates a great 
quantity of ordinary linens; and with the wool 
that comes from Europe fhe manufactures many 
coarfe cloaths. Whatever her own induftry is not 
able to furnifh, fhe purchafes with the produce of 
her territory. Her fhips carry over to the Eng- 
nmh, French, Dutch, and Danifh iflands, bifcuit, 
flour, butter, cheefe, tallow, vegetables, fruits, 
falt meat, cyder, beer, and all forts of wood for 
building. The cotton, fugar, coffee, brandy and 
money received in exchange, are fo many mate- 
rials for a frefh commerce with the mother coun- 
try, and with other European nations as well as 
with other colonies. The Azores, Madeira, the 
Canaries, Spain and Portugal, open an advanta- 
geous market for the corn and wood of Pentylva- 
niz, which they purchafe with wine and piaftres. 
‘The mother country receives from Pentylvania iron, 
flax, leather, furs, linfeed oil, mafts and yards, 
fer which it returns thread, wool, fine cloaths, tea, 
Irifh and India linens, hardware, and other arti- 
cles of luxury or neceffity. But as England fells 
a greater quantity of merchandife to the colony 
than fhe purchates from it, fhe may be confidered 


as 
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as a gulphin which, all the fpecie Penfylvania has une 
drawn from the other parts of the world, is loft. n+, — 
1723, England fent over goods to Penfylvania on- 
ly to the value of 250,000 livres *; at prefent fhe 
furnifhes to the amount of 10,000,000 4}. It is 
impoffible that the colonifts fhould pay fo confi- 
derable a fum, even though they fhould deprive 
themafelves of all the gold they receive from other 
markets; nor will they ever be able to do this, 
while the clearing of their lands requires greater 
expences than the produce will enable them to an- 
{wer. Our colonies which enjoy almoft exclufive- 
ly fome branches of trade, fuch as rice, tobacco, 
and indigo, muft have grown rich very rapidly. 
Penfylvania whofe riches are founded on agricul- 
ture and the increafe of her flocks, will acquire 
them more gradually; but her profperity will be 
fixed upon a more firm and permanent bafis. 

Ir any circumftance can retard the progrefs of 
the colony, it muft be the irregular manner in 
which the plantations are formed. Penn’s family, 
who are the proprietors of all the lands, grant 
them indifcriminately in all parts, and in as large 
a proportion as they are required, provided they 
are paid fifty crowns { for each hundred acres, and 
that the purcha(fers agree to give an annual rent of 
about one fol§. The confequence of this is, that 
the province wants that fort of conneétion which is 
fo neceffary in all eftablifhments, and that the fcat- 


tered 





* 10,9371. tom + 437,5c0l. t Ol: ris 3d. 
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Eo tered inhabitants eafily become the prey of the 
+“—— moft infignificant enemy that ventures to attack 
them. 

TuHere are different ways of clearing the lands 
which are followed in the colony. Sometimes a 
hunt{man will fettle in the midft of a foreft, or 
quite clofe to it. His neareft neighbours afit him 
in cutting down trees, and placing them one above 
another: and this conftitutes a houfe. Around 
this fpot he cultivates, without any affiltance, a 
garden ora field, fufMicient to fubfift himfelf and 
his family. 

A few years after the firft labours are finifhed, 
fome more active or richer men arrive from the 
mother country. They indemnify the huntfman 
for his labour, and agree with the proprietors of 
the provinces for fome lands that have not yet 
been paid for. They build more commodious 
habitations, and clear a greater extent of terri- 
tory. | 

AT length fome Germans, who come into the 
new world from inclination, or are driven into it 
by periecution, complete thefe fettlements that are 
as yet unfinifhed. The firt and fecond order of 
planters remove into other parts, with a more con- 
fiderable ftock for carrying on agriculture than 
they had at frft. 


Taer annual exports of Penfylvania may be va- 
lued at 25,000 tons. It receives four hundred 


thips, and fits out about an equal number. They 
all 
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all in general come into Philadelphia, which is the BOO K 
i VIII. 

capital, from whence they are alfo difpatched. ceed 


Tuts famous city, whofe very name recalls eve- 
ry humane feeling, is fituated at the conflux of 
the Delaware and the Schuylkill, about 120 
miles from the fea. Penn, who deftined it for the 
metropolis of a great empire, deftgned it to be one 
mile in breadth and two in length between the 
rivers, but its population has proved infufficient 
to cover this extent of ground. Hitherto the 
banks of the Delaware are only built upon; but 
without giving up the ideas of the legifator, or 
deviating from his plan. ‘Theie precautions are 
highly proper. Philadelphia muft become the moft 
confiderable city of .Armerica, becaufe the colony 
muft neceffarily improve greatly, and its pro- 
duétions muft pafs through the harbour of the 
capital before they arrive at the fea. 

Tre ftreets of Philadelphia, which are all regu- 
lar, are in general fifty feet broad ; the two princi- 
pal ones are a hundred. Oneach fide of them there 
are foot-paths defended by pofts, placed ar diffe- 
rent diftances. The houfes, each of which has its 
garden and orchard, are commonly two {tories 
high, and are built either of brick, or of a kind 
of foft ftone, which grows hard by being expofed 
to the air. Till very lately the walls had but lit- 
tle thicknefs, becaufe they were only intended to 
fupport a covering of a very light kind of wood 
Since the difcovery of flate quarries, the walls 
have acquired a folidity proportioned tothe weight 
7 i of 
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BOOK of the new roofs. The prefent buildings have re- 





ditional decoration from a kind of 





a mile out of the town. Of this, tables, chimney- 
pieces, and other houfhold furniture are made ; 
befides which it is become a pretty confiderable 
article of commerce with the greateft part of 
America. 

TueEseE valuable materials could not have been 
found in common in the houfes, unlefs they had 
been lavifhed in the churches. Every fect has its 
own church, and fome of them have feveral. But 
there are a pretty confiderable number of citizens, 
who have neither churches, priefts, nor any pub- 
lic form of worfhip, and who are ftill happy, hu- 
mane and virtuous. 

Tue town-houfe is a building held in as much 
veneration, though not fo much frequented as the 
churches.. It is conftruéted with. the greateft 
magnificence. There the legiflators of the colony 
affemble every year, and more frequently if ne- 
ceflary, to fettle every thing relative to public bu- 
finefs. All matters debated in this afiembly are 
f{ubmitted to the authority of the nation, and are 
difcuffed by its reprefentatives. Next to the town 
houfe is a moft elegant library, formed in 1742 
under the care of the learned Dr. Franklin, and 
cOnfifting of the beft Englifh, French and Latin 
authors. It is only open to the public on Satur- 
days. The founders have free accefs to it the 
whole year. Others pay a trifle for the loan of 


the 
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the books, and a forfeit if they are not returned gO S 
at a ftated time. This little fund, which is con- —~— 
{tantly accumulating, is appropriated to the in- 

creafe of the library, to which have been lately ad- 

ded, in order to make it more ufeful, fome ma- 
thematical and philofophical inftruments, with a 

very fine cabinet of natural hiftory. 

Tue college, which is intended to prepare the 
mindefor the attainment of all the {ciences, was 
founded in 1749. At firft, it only initiated. the 
youth in the Belles Lettres. In 1764, a clafs of 
medicine was eftablifhed there. Knowledge of 
every kind, and mafters in every fcience will in- 
creafe, in proportion as the lands, which are be- 
come their patrimony, fhall yield a greater pro- 
duce. If ever defpotifm, fuperftition or war 
fhould plunge Europe again into that ftate of bar- 
barifm out of which philofophy and the arts have 
extricated it, the facred fire will bs kept. alive in, 
Philadelphia, and come from thence to enlighten 
the world. 











Tuts city is amply fupplied with every affiftance 
human nature can require, and with all the re- 
fources induftry can make ufe of. I:s keys, the 
principal of which is two hundred feet wide, pre- 
fent a fuite of convenient warehoufes and docks- 
ingenioufly contrived for fhip-building. Ships of 
five hundred tons may land there without any dif- 
ficulty, except in times of froft. There is raken 
on board the merchandife which has either been 
' brought by the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, or 
Car- 
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7 ue ni carried along better roads than are to be met with 

Kin mot parts of Europe. Police has made a 
greater progrefs in this part of the new world, than 
among the moft ancient nations of the old. 

Ic is impoffible to determine precifely the popu- 
lation of Philadelphia, as the bills of mortality are 
not kept with any exactneis, and there are feveral 
feéts who do not chriften their children. It ap- 
pears a fact, however, that in 1766 it contained 
20,000 inhabitants. As molt of them are em- 
ployed in the fale of the productions of the colony, 
and in fupplying it with what they draw from 
abroad, their fortunes muft neceffarily be very 
confiderable ; and they mutt increafe {till further, 
in proportion as the cultivation advances in a coun- 
try where not above one fixth of the land has hi- 
therto been cleared. : 7 

PHILADELPHIA, as well as Newcaftle and the 
other cities of Penfylvania, is entirely open. The 
whole -country is equally without defence. This 
is a neceflary confequence of the principles of the 
Quakers, who have always maintained the princi- 
pal influence in the public deliberations, though 
they do not form above one third part of the in- 
habitants of the colony. Thefe fectaries cannot 
be too much favoured on account of their modef- 
ty, probity, love of labour and benevolence. One 
nficht, perhaps, be tempted to accufe their legi- 
farin of imprudence and temerity. 

Ir may, perhaps, be faid, that when the foun- 


ders of the colony eftablifhed that civil fecurity 
which 
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which fproteéts one citizen from another, they 
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fhould alfo have eftablifhed that political fecurity, —~-—~ 


which protects one {tate from the encroachments of 
another. The authority which hath been exerted 
to maintain peace and good order at home, feems 
to have done nothing if it has not prevented inva- 
fon from abroad. To pretend that the colony 
would never have any enemies, was to fuppote the 
world peopled with Quakers. It was encouraging 
the {trong to fall upon the weak, leaving the lamb 
to the mercy of the wolf, and fubmitting the whole 
country to the opprefflive yoke of the farft tyrant 
who fhould think proper to fubdue ic. | 

Bur on the other hand, how fhall we reconcile 
the ftrictnefs of the gofpel maxims by which the 
Quakers are literally governed, with thofe military 
preparations either offenfive or defenfive, which 
maintain a continual ftate of war between all chriftian 
nations. Befides, what could the French or Spa- 
niards do if they were to enter Penfylvania fword 
in hand ? Unleis they maffacred in the fpace of a 
night or a day’s time all the inhabitants of that 
fortunate region, they would not be able totally to 
extirpate the race of thofe mild and charitable 
men. Violence has its boundaries in its very ex- 
cefs; it is confumed and extinguifhed, as the fire 
in the afhes that feed it. 
ed by humanity and by the fpirit of benevolence, 
is revived as the tree under the edge of the prun- 
ing knife. “Fhe ambitious ftand in need of num- 
bers to execute their fanguinary projeéts. But the 


Vor. V. S Quaker, 








But virtue, when guid- , 
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gt hg Quaker, who is a good man, wants only a bro- 

w — ther from whom he may receive, or to whom he may 
give affiftance. Let then the warlike nations, let 
people who are either flaves or tyrants, go into 
Penfylvania; there they will find all avenues open 
to them, all property at their difpofal ; not a fin- 
gle foldier, but numbers of merchants and far- 
mers. Butif thefe inhabitants are tormented, re- 
{trained or oppreffed, they will fly, and ieave their 
lands uncultivated, their manufactures deftroyed, 
and their warehoufes empty. They will cultivate, 
and fpread population in fome new land; they 
will go round the world, and perifh in their pro- 
grefs, rather than turn their arms againft their pur- 
fuers, or fubmit to bear the yoke. Their ene- 
mies will have only gained the hatred of mankind, 
and the execration of pofterity. 

Ir is upon this view of things and on this fore- 
fight, that the Penfylvanians found the opinion of 
their future fecurity. At prefent they have nothing to 
fear from the country that lies behind them, fiance 
the French have loft Canada; and the flanks of 
the colony are fufficiently defended by the Eng- 
lifh fettlements. Befides, as they do not perceive 
that the molt warlike ftates are the moft perma- 
nent ; that mittruft, which is ever upon its guard, 
makes men reft with greater tranquillity ; or that 
there can be any fatisfaction in the poffeMfion of any 
thing that is kept with fuch apprehenfions ; they en- 
joy the prefent moment, without any cencern for the 
future. Perhaps too, they may think themfelves fe- 


cured 
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cured by thofe very precautions that are taken in QO O K 
the colonies that furround them. One of the barri- ——~-—~ 
ers or bulwarks that preferves Penfylvania from a 
maritime invafion to which it is expofed, is Vir- 

ginia. | 

Vireinta, which was intended to denote all oo 
that extenfive fpace which the Englifh propofed to Virginia at 
occupy, in the continent of North-America, is at les ia 
prefent confined within much narrower limits. It 
now comprehends.only that country, which is 
bounded to the north by Maryland, to the fouth 
by Carolina; to the weft by the Apalachian 
mountains, and to the eaft by the ocean. ‘This 
tract is two hundred and forty miles in length, 
and two hundred in breadth. 

Tue Englifh landed at Virginia in 1606; and 
their firft fettlement was James-Town. Unfortu- 
nately, the object that firit prefented irfelf tc them 
was a rivulet, which, iffuing from a ftand-bdank, 
carried along with it a quantity of talc, which 
gelittered at the bottom of a clear and running 
water. In an age when gold and filver mines 
were the only objeéts of mens refearches, this de- 
fpicable fubflance was immediately taken for 
filver. The firit and only employment of the new 
colonifts was to colleét it; and the illufion was 
carried fo far, that two fhips which arrived there 
with neceflaries were fent home fo fully freizhred 
with thefe imaginary riches, that there fcarce re- 
mained any room for a few furs. As long as the 
infatuation lafted, the colonifts difdained to en- 

52 ploy 
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Byrn Ploy themfelves in clearing the lands; fo that a 


w— ee’ dreadful famine was at laft the confequence of this 
foolifh pride. Sixty men only remained alive out 
of five hundred that came from Europe. . T hefe 
few, having only a fortnight’s provifion left, were 
upon the point ef embarking for Newfoundland, 
when lord Delaware arrived there with three fhips, 
a frefh colony and fupplies of all kinds. 

Hisrory has deicribed this nobleman to us as 

a man whofe genius raifed him above the common 
prejudices of the times. His difintereftednefs was 
equal to his knowledge. In accepting the go- 
vernment of the colony, which was ftill in its in- 
fancy, he had no motive but to gratify the- incli- 
nation a virtuous mind has to do good, and to fe- 
eure the efteem of pofterity, which is the fecond 
reward of that generofity that devotes itfelf totally 
to the fervice of the public. As foon as he ap- 
peared, the knowledge of his character procured 
him univerfal refpe@.- He firft endeavoured to 
reconcile the wretched colonifts to their fatal coun- 
try, to comfort them in their fufferings, to make 
them hope for a fpeedy.conclufion of them. 
After this, joining the Srmnefs of an enlightened 
magiftrate to the tendernefs of a good father, he 
taught them how to direét their labours to an ule- 
ful end. WUJnfortunately for the -reviving golony, 
Delaware’s declining health foon obliged him to 
return to Europes; but he never loft fight of his 
favourite colonifts, nor ever iailed to make ule of 
all his credit and intereft-at court to fupport them, 
The 
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The colony, however, made but little progrefs, a aie 
circumftance that was attributed to the oppreffion —~—~ 
of exclufive privileges. The company which ex- 
erciled them was diffolved upon Charles the firft’s 
acceffion to the throne, and from that. time Vir- 
ginia was under the immediate direétion of the 
crown, which exacted no more than arent of 2 
livres, 5 fols * upon every hundred acres that were 
cultivated. 

TıLL this time the colonifts had known no true 
enjoyment of property. Every individual wan- 
dered where chance directed him, or fixed himfelf 
in the place he liked beft, without confulting any 
titles or agreements. At length, boundaries were 
afcertained, and thofe who had been fo long wan- 
derers, now become citizens, had determined li- 
mits to their plantations. The eftablifhment of 
this firft law of fociety changed the appearance of 
every thing. New buildings arofe on every fide, 
and were furrounded by frefh plantations. This 
activity drew great numbers of enterprifing men 
over to Virginia, who came either in fearch of for- 
tune, or of liberty, which is the only compenfa- 
tion for the want of it. The memorable troubles 
that produced a change in the conttitution of Eng- 
land added to thefle a multitude of Royalifts, who 
went there with a refolution to wait with Berkley, 
the governor of the colony, who was alfo attached 
to king Charles, the fate of that deferred mo- 
march. Berkley ftill continued to protect them, 
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; but fome of the in- 


~~ habitants either brought over or bribed, and fup- 


ported by the appearance of a powerful flcet, de- 
livered up the colony to the Proreétor. If the 
governor was compelled to follow the ftream 
againit his will, he was, at leat, among thofe 
whom Charles had honoured with pofts. of con- 
fidence and rank, the laft who fubmitted to 
Cromwell, and the firft who fhook off his yoke. 
‘This brave man was finking under the oppreffion 
of the times, when the voice of the people re- 
called him to the place which his fucceffor’s death 
had ieft vacant; but far from yielding to thefe 
flattering follicitations, he declared that he never 
would ferve any but the legitimate heirs of the 
dethroned monarch. Such an example of magna- 
nimity, at a time when there were no hopes of the 
reítoration of the royal family, made fuch an im- 
preffion upon the ininds of the people, that 
Charles the fecond was proclaimed in Virginia be- 
fore he had been proclaimed in England. 

THe colony did not, however, receive all the 
benefit from fuch a ftep that might naturally have 
been expected from it. While the court, on one 
hand, granted to rapacious men ot family exorbi- 
tant privileges, which abforbed the property of 


feveral obicure colonifts ; the parliamenr, on the 


other, laid exceffive taxcs upon both the exports 
from and imports to Virginia. This double op- 
prefiion ftopped all the refources and difpelled alk 
the hopes of the colony ; and to complete its mis- 


fortunes 
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fortunes, the favages, 
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who had never been fium- BOOK 


XVIII. 


ciently attended to, took that opportunity to re ——~,-—~ 


new their incurfions with a fpirit and uniformity of 
delign that had never been yet known. 

SucH a complication of misfortunes drove the 
Virginians to defpair. Berkley, who had fo long 
been their idol, was accufed of wanting fortitude 
to refilt the oppreffions of the mother country, 
and activity to repel the irruptions of the favages. 
The eyes of all were immediately fixed upon Ba- 
con, a young Officer, full of vivacity, eloquence 
and intrepidity, of an infinuating difpofition and 
an agreeable perfon. They chofe him for their 
general in an irregular and tumultuous manner. 
Though his military fuccefies might have juftified 
this prepoffeffion of the licentious multitude, yet 
this circumftance did not prevent the governor 
from declaring Bacon a traitor to his country. A 
fentence fo fevere, and which was ill-timed, de- 
termined Bacon to allume a power by force which 
he had exercifed peaceably and without oppofition 
for ix months. His death put a ftop to all his 
projects. The malecontents, difunited by the 
death of their chief, and intimidated by the troops 
which were coming from Europe, were induced 
to fue for pardon, which was readily granted 
them. The rebellion, therefore, was attended 
with no bad confequences. Mercy infured obe- 
dience, and fince this remarkable crifis the hif- 





tory of Virginia has been confined to the account | 





of its plantations. 
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te tiga Tuis great eftablifhment was governed at the 


o — firt by perfons placed at the head of it by the 


Csovern- 
ment of 
Virginia. 
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company. Virginia afterwards engaged the at- 
tention of the mother country, which in 1620 
gave it a regular form of government, compofed 
of a chief, a council and deputies from each coun- 


ty ; to whofe united care the interefts of the pro- 


vince were committed. At firft, the council and 
repreientatives of the people ufed to meet in the 
fame room, as they do in Scotland. But in 1689 
they divided, and had each their feparate chamber, 
in imitation of the parliament of England. This 
cuftom has been continued ever fince. 

Tue governor, who is always appointed by the 
king, and for an unlimited period, has the fole 
difpofal of the regular troops, the militia and of 
all military employments, as well as the power of 
approving or rejecting whatever laws are propofed 
by the general afflembly. Befides this, with the 
concurrence of the council, to which he leaves 
very little power in other matters, he may cither 
prorogue or entirely diffolve this kind of parlia- 
ment: he chufes all the magiftrates, and all the 
collectors of the revenue; he alienates the unoc- 
cupied lands in a manner fuitable tothe eftablifhed 
forms, and difpofes of the public treafure. So 
many prerogatives, which lead to ufurpation, ren- 
der government more arbitrary at Virginia than 
it 18 in the more northern colonies: they fre- 
quently open the door to oppreffion. 
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Tue council is compofed of 12 members, pA 
created either by letters patent, or by particular —— 
order from the king. When there happen to be 
leis than nine in the. country, the governor chufes 
three out of the principal inhabitants to complete | 
the number. They form a kind of upper houfe, 
and are at the fame time to affift the adminiftra- 
tion, and to counter-act tyranny. They have alfo 
the power of rejecting all acts paffed in the lower 
houfe. The falaries of the whole body amount to 
no more than 7,876 livres * 

VIRGINIA is divided into 25 counties, each: of 
which fends two deputies. James-town, and the 
college have each of them feparately the right of 
naming one; fo that they amount in all to: s2. 
Every iaheblcant poffleffed of a freehold, except 
only women and Mns, has the right of ele&ing, 
and being elected. Though there is no time fixed 
by law for holding the general affembly, it com- 
monly meets either-once a‘year, or once in every 
two years; and the meeting is very feldom de- 
ferred till three. The advantage arifing from 
meeting fo frequently is fecured by the precau- . 
tion of granting fupplies only for a fhort time. 
Atl acts ‘paffed in the two houfes muft be fent over 
to the fovereign for his fanétion ; but till that is 
received they are always in force, when they have 
been approved by rhe governor. 

Tue public revenues of Virginia are- collected 
from different fources, and appropriated in dif- 
ferent 
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BOOK ferent manners. The tax of 2 livres, 5 fols *, 
w upon every quintal of tobacco; that of 16 livres, 


17 fols, and 6 deniers + per ton, which every vef- 
fe:, laden or unladen, is obliged to pay at its re- 
turn from a voyage, that of rr livres, 5 fols f a 
head exacted from all paffengers, flaves as well as 
freemen, upon their arrival in the colony , the 
penalties and forfeitures appointed by different 
acts of the province; the duty upon both the 
lands and perfonal eftates of thofe who leave no 
legitimate heir; thefe different articles, which 
together amount to 7¢c,000 livres §, are to be em- 
ployed in the current expences of the colony, ac- 
cording to the direction of the governor and the 
council. The general affembly has no further 
concern in this bufineis than to audit the ac- 
counts. 

Tus aflembly, however, has referved to itfelf 
the fole difpofition of the funds raifed for extraor- 
dinary fervices. Thefe arife from a duty of en- 
trance upon ftrong liquors, from one of 22 livres, 
10 fols |} upon every flave, and one of 16 livres, 
17 fols **, upon every fervant, not an Englifhman, 
that enters the colony. A revenue of this nature 
muft be extremely variable, but in general it is 
pretty confiderable, and has been ufually well ad- 
miniftered. 

Besipes thefe taxes, which are paid in money, 
there are others paid in Kind. ‘lhefe are a fort of 

a triple 
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a triple poll tax on the article of tobacco, which B 9,9 K 
the white women only are exempted from. “‘The—~——~ 
firit is raifed by order of the general affembly, for 
the purpofe of paying the expences of its meeting, 
for that of the militia, and for fome other national 
exigencies. The fecond, which is called provin- 
cial, is impofed by the juftices of the peace in 
each county for its particular ufes. The third is 
parochial, raifed by the chief perfons of the com- 
munity, upon every thing that has more or lefs 
connection with the eftablifhed form of worfhipe 

Justice was at frft adminiftered with that kind 
of difintereftednefs, which was itfelf the ‘fecurity 
for the equity obferved in it. One fingle court 
had the cognizance of all caufesy and ufed to de- 
cide them in a few days, leaving only an appeal 
ta the general afflembly, which was not lefs expe- 
ditious in terminating them. So laudable a fyftem 
did not continue long. In 16g2 all the ftatutes 
and formalities of the mother country were 
adopted, and all the chicanery of it was intro- 
duced along with them. Since that time every 
county has its diftinét tribunal compofed of a 
fheriff, his under-officers and juries. From thefe 
courts all caufes are carried to the council, where 
the governor prefides ; who has the ‘power of de- 
termining finally in all litigations where the pro- 
perty in queftion does not exceed 6,750 livres *. 
If the fums contended for are more confiderable, 
the conteft may be referred so the king. In all 


i criminal 
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, m criminal matters, the council pronounces without 
wn appeal, not that the life of a citizen is of leis con- 
fequence than his property, but becaufe the appli- 
cation of the law is much eafier in criminal, than 
in civil caufes. The governor has the right of 
pardoning in all cafes but thofe of wilful murder 
and high treafon, and even in thefe he may 
fufpend the execution of the fentence, till. he 
knows the king’s pleature. ; 
Wits refpect to religion, the inhabitants at 
fir profeffed that of the church of England. In 
1642 the general affembly even pafied a decree, 
which indireétly excluded all thofe who were not 
of this communion from the province. The ne- 
ceffity of peopling the country foon occafioned the 
repeal of this law, which was rather of a hierar- 
chical than of a religious nature. A toleration 
granted fo late, and evidently with reluctance> 
produced no material effect. Only five non-con- 
formift churches were added to the coiony, one of 
which confiftted of Prefbycerians, three of Qua- 
kers, and.one of French refugees. 

‘Tre mother church has 39 parifhes. Every 
parifn chufes its minifter, who muft, however, be 
approved of by the governor before he takes poí- 
fefon. In fome parifhes he is paid in land, and 
furnifhed with all the necefary intruments for cul- 
tivating it; in others, his falary 1s 16,000 pounds 
weight of tobacco. Befides this he receives either 

es livres, 12 fols, 6 deniers *, or firty pounds of 
tobacco 
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tobacco for every marriage; and 45 livres *, or TA 


four hundred pounds of tobacco for every funeral ——~—~ 
fermon, which he is abliged to make over the 

grave of every free man. With all thefe advan- 

tages, moft of: the clergy are not contented, be- 

caufe they may be deprived of their benefices by 
thofe who conferred them. 

AT firft the colony was inhabited only by’ men; 
foon after they grew defirous of fharing the fweets 
of their fituation with female companions. They 
gave at firft 2,250 livres + for every young per- 
fon that was brought them, from whom they re- 
quired no other dowry than a certificate of their 
prudence and virtue. When the falubrity and 
fertility of the climate were afcertained, whole fa- 
‘milies, and even fome of refpe€table condition, 
went over to fettle in Virginia. In time they in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that fo early as the year 
-1703 there were 66,606 white people in the co- 
lony. If fince that time they have not increafed 
above a fixth, it mutt be attributed to a pretty 
confiderable emigration occafioned by the arrival 
of the blacks. 

Tuese faves were firit brought into Virginia by 
a Dutch fhip in 1621. ‘Their number was not 
confiderable at firft, but the increafe of this 
inhuman traffic has been fo confiderable fince the 
beginning of this century, that there are at prefent 
110,000 negroes in the colony ; which oceafions 
a double lofs to mankind, firft by exhaufting the 
popula- 
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population of Africa, and fecondly by preventing 


w that of the Europeans in America. 


Maryland 
is detached 
from Vir- 


ginia. 


Viroinra has neither fortified places nor re- 
gular troops: they would be ufelefs in a provinces 
which from its fituation and the nature of its pro- 
duétions, is protected both from foreign invafions, 
and the incurfions of the favages wandering about 
this vaft continent, who have long been too weak 
to attack it. The militia, which is compofed of 
all the free-men from fixteen to fixty years of age, 
is fuficient to keep the faves in order. Every 
county reviews all its troops once, and the fepa- 
rate companies three or four times a year. Upon 
the leaft alarm given in any particular part of the 
country, all the forces in it march. If they are 
out more than two days, they receive pay; if not, 
it is reckoned a part of their ftated fervice. Such 
is the government of Virginia, and fuch is very 
nearly that of Maryland ; which, after having 
been included in this colony, was feparated from 
it for reafons which muft be explained. 

CHarR tes the firft, far from having any aver- 
fion for the catholics, had fome reafon to proteét 
them, from the zeal, which, in hopes of being to- 
lerated, they had fhewn for his intereft. But 
when the accufation of being favourable to po- 
pery had alienated the minds of the people from 
that weak prince, whofe chief aim was to eftablifh 
a defpatic government, he was obhged to give the 
catholics up to the rigour of the laws enacted 
againft them by Henry the eighth. Thefe cir- 
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cumftances induced lord Baltimore to feek an afy- ae 
lum in Virginia, where he might be indulged in a œm — 
liberty ot confcience. As he found there no to- 
leratiun tor an exclufive fyftem of faith, which 
was itlelf intolerant, he formed the defign of a 
new fettlement in that uninhabited part of the 
country, which lay between the river of Potow- 
mack and Pentylvania. His death, which hap- 
pened {oon after he had obtained powers from the 
crown for peopling this land, put a ftop to the 
project for that time, but it was refumed trom the 
fame religious motives by his fon. This young 
nobleman left England in the year 1633, with 
two hundred Roman catholics, moft of them of 
good families. The education they had received, 
the caufe of religion for which they left their coun- 
try, and the fortune which their leader promifed 
them, prevented thofe difturbances which are but 
too common in infant fettlements. The neigh- 
bouring favages, won by mildnefs and aéts of be- 
neficence, concurred with eagernefs to afit the 
new colonifts in forming their fettlement. With 
this unexpected help thefe fortunate perfons, at- 
tached to each other by the fame principles of re- 
ligion, and directed by the prudent councils of 
their chief, applied themielves unanisnoufly to 
every kind of uleful labour: the view of the peace 
and happinefs they enjoyed, invited among them 
a number of men who were either perfecuted for 
the fame religion, or for different opinions. 
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Tue catholics of Maryland gave up at length 


the intolerant principles, of which they themfelves 


had been the viétims after having frit fet the ex- 
ample of them, and opened the doors of their co- 
lony to all feéts of what religious principles foever. 
Baltimore alfo granted the moft exrenfive civil l- 
berty to every ftranger who chofe to purchate 
lands in his new colony, the government of which 
was modelled upon that of the mother coun- 
try. 

TueEseE wife precaurions, however, did not fe- 
cure the governor, at the time of the fubverfion 
of the monarchy, from lofing all the rights and 
conceffions that he had obtained. Deprived of 
his poffeffions by Cromwell, he was reftored to 
them by Charles the fecond; after which they 
were again difputed with him. Though he was 
perfectly clear from any reproach of mal-admi- 
niftration ; and though he was extremely zealous 
for the Tramontane doétrines, and much attached 
to the interefts of the Stuarts; yet he had the 
mortification of finding the legality of his charter 
attacked under the arbitrary reign of James II, 
and of being obliged to maintain an action 
at law for the jurifdiétion of a province which 
had been ceded to him by the crown, and which 
he himfelf had peopled. ‘This prince, whofe 
misfortune it had always been not to diftinguifh 
his friends from his foes; and who had alfo the 
‘ridiculous pride to think that regal authority was 
fufficient to juftify every act of violence, was pre- 
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father and his brother; when he was himfelf re- 
moved from the throne which he was fo unfit to 
All, The fucceffor of this weak defpotic prince 
terminated this conteft, which had arifen before 
his. acceffion to the crown, in a manner worthy of 
his political character. He left the Baltimores in 
poffeffion of their revenues, but deprived them of 
their authority, which, however, they alfo reco- 
vered upon becoming members of the church of 
England. ea 

‘THE province .is at prefent divided into eleven 
counties, and inhabited by 40,000 white men and 
60,000 blacks. It is governed by achief, who is 
named by the proprietor, and by a council and 
two deputies chofen in each county. The go- 
vernor, like the king in the other colonies, has a 
negative voice in all acts propofed by the affembly, 
that is to fay, the right of rejecting them. 





























paring a fecond time to deprive Baltimore, of BOO K 
what had been given him by the two kings, his XVIII. 


Ir Maryland were re-united to Virginia, as their Virginia 
common intereft feems to require, no difference et gaa 
could. be found between the two fettlements. “te the 
They are fituated between Penfylvania and Caro- duéions. 


lina, and occupy the great fpace that extends 
from the fea to the Apalachian. mountains. The 
air, which is damp on the coaft, becomes light, 
pure and fubtle, as you approach the mountains. 
The fpring and autumn'months are of an excel- 
Jent temperature, in fummer there are fome days 
exceflively hot, and in winter fome extremely 
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Boo xKcold; but neither of thefe excefies lafts above a 

XVIII. week at atime. The moft difagreeable circum- 

“——— tance in the climate is the abundance of naufeous 
infects that are found there. 

ALL the domefttic animals multiply prodigi- 
oufly ; and all forts of fruits, trees and vegetables 
fucceed there extremely well. It produces the 

beft corn in all America. The foil, which ig rich 
and fertile in the low lands, is always good, even 
in thofe places where it becomes fandy ; more ir- 
regular than it is defcribed by fome travellers, 
but tolerably level till you come near the moun- 
tains. 
From thefe mountains an incredible number of 
rivers low, moft of which are feparated only by 
an interval of five or fix miles.  Befides the ferti- 
lity which thefe waters impart to the country they 
pafs through, they alfo make it infinitely more 
convenient for trade than any other part of the 
new world, by facilitating the communications. 
= Mosr of thefe rivers afford a very extenfive in- 
land navigation for merchant fhips, and fome of 
them for men of war. One may go near two hun- 
dred miles up the Potowmack, above eighty up 
the James, the York, and the Rapahannock, and 
upon the other rivers to a diftance that varies ac- 
cording as the cataracts are more or lefs diftant 
from their mouths. All thefe navigable canals, 
formed by nature, met in the bay of Chefapeak, 
which has from feyen to nine fathom water both at 
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its entrance and in its whole extent. It reachesBOOK 
above two hundred miles into the country, and is XVIII. 
about twelve miles in its mean breadth. Though —~ 7 
it is full of fmall iMlands, moft of them covered 

with wood, it is by no means dangerous, and fo 

large that all the fhips in the univerfe might ride 

there with eafe. 


So.uncommon an advantage has prevented the 
formation of any large towns in the two colonies, and 
accordingly the inhabitants who were certain that 
the fhips would come up to their warehoufes, and 
that they might embark their commodities with- 
out going from their own houfes, have difperfed 
themfelves upon the borders of the feveral ri- 
vers. In this fituation, they found all the plea- 
{ures of a rural life, wnited to all the affluence 
that is brought into cities by trade; they found 
the facilicy of extending cultivation in a country 
that had no bounds, together with every affiftance 
which the fertilization of the lands receive from 
commerce. But the mother country fuffered 2 
double inconvenience from this difperfion of the 
colonifts ; frt, becaufe her failors, being obliged 
to colleét their cargoes from thefe fcaitered habi- 
tations were longer abfent; and fecondly, becaufe 
their fhips were expofed to injury from thofe dan- 
ecrous mfects, which in the months of June and 
July infeft all the rivers of this diftant region. 
Fhe miniftry has therefore neglected no means of 
engaging the colonifts to eftablifh ftaples for the 
reception of their commodities. The conftraint 
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Boo xKof the laws has not had more effcét than perfua- 
XVIII. Gon. At length, a few years ago, forts were or- 
—~ dered to be built at the entrance of every river, to 


protect the loading and unloading of the fhips. If 
this project had not failed in the execution from 
the want of a fufficient fund, it is probable that 
the inhabitants would have gathered together by 
degrees in the vicinity of thefe fortreffes. But it 
may ftill bé a queftion whether this circumitance 
would not have proved fatal to population ; and 
whether agriculture might not have loft as much 
as commerce would have gained by it. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that there are 
but two towns at prefent of any kind of note in 
the two colonies. Even thofe which are the feat 
of government are of no great importance. Wil- 
liamfburgh, the capital of Virginia, and Annapo- 
lis that of Maryland, the firft rifen upon the ruins 
of James town, the other upon thofe of St. Ma- 
ry, are neither of them fuperior to one of our 
common villages. | | 

As in all human affairs, every good is attended 
with fome kind of evil, fo ic has happened, that the 
multiplicity of habitations at the fame time that it 
prevented the cities from becoming populous, has 
alfo prevented any artifts or manufacturers from 
being formed in either of the provinces. With all 
the materials neceffary to fupply them with moft 
of their wants, and even with feveral of their con- 
veniences, they are ftill obliged to import from 
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Furope their cloths, linens, hats, hardware, and 
even furniture of the moft ordinary kind. 

THESE numerous and general expences have 
exhautted the inhabitants; befides which they have 
vied with each other in difplaying every kind of 
luxury before all the Englifh merchants, who vifit 
their plantations from motives of commercial in- 
terelt. By thefe means, they have run fo much 
in debt with the mother country, that many of 
them have been obliged to fell their lands; or, in 
order ftill to keep pofieffion of them, to mortgage 
them at an ufurious intereft of eight or nine per 
cent. 

Ir will be no eafy matter for the two provinces 
ever to emerge from this defperate ftate. Their 
fhipping does not amount to above a thoufand 
tons, and all the corn, cattle and planks they fend 
to the Caribbee iflands; all hemp, flax, leather, 
peltry and walnut-tree or cedar-wood they fhip for 
Europe, does not bring them a return of more 
than a million of livres *. The only refource they 
have left is tobacco. 

Tosacco is a fharp, cauftic and even poifonous 
plant, which has been formerly of great repute, 
and is ftill ufed in medicine. Every one is ac- 
quainted with the general confumption of it, by 
chewing, fmoaking, or taking fnuff. It was dif- 
covered in the year 1520 by the Spaniards, who 
found it firft in the Jucatan, a large peniniula in 
the gulph of Mexico, from whence it was carried 
T 2 into 
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into the neighbouring iflands. Soon after, the ufe 
of it became a matter of difpute among the learn- 
ed, which the ignorant alfo took a part in; and 
thus tobacco acquired fome reputation. By de- 
grees fafhion and cuftom have greatly extended 
its confumption in all parts of the known world- 
It is at prefent cultivated with more or lefs fuccefs 
in Europe, Afia, Africa, and feveral pargs of 
America. 

Tue ftem of this plant is ftraight, hairy and 
vifcous; it leaves thick, flabby, and of a pale 
green colour. They are larger at the bottom than 
at the fummit of the plant. It requires a binding 
foil, bur rich, even and deep, and not too much 
expofed to inundations. A virgin foil is very fit for 
this vegetable, which requires a gteat deal of 
moif{ture. 

Tue feeds of the tobacco are fown upon beds. 
When it has grown to the height of two inches, 
and has got, at leaft, half a dozen leaves, it is 
gently pulled up in damp weather, and tranfplanr- 
ed with great care into a well-prepared foil, where 
the plants are placed at the diftance of three feet 
from each other. When they are put into the 
ground with thefe precautions, their leaves do not 
fuffer the leaft injury; and all their vigour 1s re- 
newed in four and twenty hours. 

THe cultivation of tobacco requires continual 
attention. The weeds which grow round it muft 
be plucked up; the head of it muft be cut off 
when it is two feet and a half from the ground, to 
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prevent it from growing too high; it mult bepo ok 
{tripped of all fprouting fuckers ; the leaves which xvilIl. 
grow too near the bottom of the item, thofe that are mem 


in the leaft inclined to decay, and thole which the 
infects have touched, muft all be picked off, and 
their number reduced to eight or ten at moft. One 
induftrious man is able to take care of two thou- 
fand five hundred plants, which ought to yield one 
thoufand weight of tobacco. It is left about four 
months in the ground. As it advances to matu- 
rity, the pleafant and lively green colour of its 
leaves is changed into a darker hue ;- the leaves are 
alfo curved, the fcent of them grows ftronger, and 
extends to a ercater diftance. The plant is then 
ripe and muft be cut. | 

Tue plants, when collected, are laid in heaps 


upon the fame ground that produced them, where 


they are left to exfude only for one night. The 


next day they are laid up in warehoufes conftruct- 
ed in fuch a manner, that the air may have free 
accefs to them on all fides. Here they are left fe- 
parately fufpended as long a time as is neccfiary to 
dry them properly. They are then fpread upon 
hurdles and well covered over, where they fer- 
ment for a week or two. At laft they are ftrip- 
ped of their leaves, which are either put into bar- 
rels, or made up into rolls. The other methods 
of preparing .the plant, which vary according to 
the different taltes of the teveral nations that uie 
it, have nothing to do with its cultivation. 
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BOoK OF all the countries in which tobacco has been 

XVIII. planted, there is none where it has anfwered fo 

~ well as in Maryland and Virginia. <As it was the 
only occupation of the firl planters, they often 
cultivated much more than they could find a fale 
for. They were then obliged to ftop the growth 
of the plantations in Virgimia, and to burn a cer- 
tain number of plants in every habitation thrgugh- 
out Maryland. But in procefs of time the ufe of 
this herb became fo general that they have been 
obliged to increafe the number both of the whites 
and blacks who were employed in preparing it. 
At prefent each of the provinces furnifhes nearly 
an equal quantity. “That of Virginia, which is 
the mildeft, the moft perfumed, and the deareft-; 
is confumed in England and in the fouthern parts 
of Europe. That ot Maryland is fitter for the 
northern climates on account of its cheapnefs, and 
even its coarinefs, which makes it adapted to lef. 
delicate organs. 

As navigation has not yet made the fame pro- 
grels in thefe provinces, as in the reft of North- 
America, the tobacco is commonly trantported. in 
the fhips of the mother country. They are very 
ofien three, four, and even fix months in com- 
pleting their cargo. “This delay ariles from feve- 
ral very evident caufes. Firit, as there are no ma- 
pazines or general receptacles for the tobacco, it 
is nectflary to procure it from the feveral planta- 
tions. Secondly, few planters are able to load a 
whole fhip if they would, and if they were, they 
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would not chufe to venture their whole capital upon BOOK 
one bottom. In fhort, as the price of the freight is XVIIIe 


fixed, and is always the fame, whether the artt- 
cles are ready for embarkation or not, the planters 
wait till they are preffed by the captains themfelves 
to haften the exportation. For thefe reafons veí- 
fels only of a moderate fize are generally employed 
upon this fervice. The larger they are, the lon- 
ger time they would be detained in America. 
VirGINIA always pays forty-five livres * freight 
for every barrel of tobacco, and Maryland only 39 
_ livres, 5 fols, 6 deniers+. This difference is 
owing to the lefs value of the merchandife, and 
to the great expedition made in loading it. The 
Englifh merchant lofes by the carriage, but he 
finds his account in the commiffions. As he is al- 
ways employed in all the fales and purchafes made 
for she colonifts, he is amply compenfated for his 
loffes and his trouble, by an allowance of ave per 
cent. upon thefe commiffions. 

Tais trade employs two hundred and fifty fhips, 
which make up in all 30,000 tons. They take in 
a hundred thoufand barrels of tobacco from the two 
colonies, which, at the rate of eight hundred pounds 
a barrel, make eighty millions of pounds weight. 
That part of the commodity that grows between 
York and Jamesrivers, and in fome other places 
is extremely dear; but the whole taken upon an 
average fells only for four fols three deniers [a 
pound in England, which makes in all 16,125,000 

livres. 
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BOO kK livres*. Befides the advantage England experi- 

XVIII. ences in exchanging its manufactures to the amount 

—— of this fum, it gains another by the re-exporta- 
tion of four fifths of the tobacco. This alone ts 
an objeét of 10,125,000 livres, befides what is 
to be reckoned for freight and commniffion. 

Tue cuftom-houfe duties are {till a more con- 
fiderable object to government. There is a tax of 
11x fols, 10 deniers and a half Ẹ upon every. pound 
of tobacco that enters the kingdom; this fuppof- 
ing the whole eighty millions of pounds imported 
to remain in it, would bring the ftate 47,499,997 
livres, 10 fols§; but as four fifths are re-export- 
ed, and all the duties are remitted upon that por- 
tion, the public revenue gains only 19,000,000 
livres, 2 fols, 7 deniers ||. Experience teaches that 
a third of this muft be deduéted on account af 
the allowance made to the merchant who pays 
ready money, inftead of availing himfelf of eigh- 
teen months credit which he has a right to take, 
and on account of the {mugeling that is carried on 
jn the fmall ports as well as in the large ones. 
This deduction will amount to 6,333,351. livres, 
18 fols, 6 deniers **, and there will confequently 
remain for government no more than 12,666,715 
livres, 17 fols, 6 deniers ++. 

NorwiTHSsTANDING thefe laft abufes, Virginia 
ahd Maryland are much more advantageous to 


Great 
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Great Britain than the other northern colonies, BOOK 

more fo even than Carolina. XVIII. 
CAROLINA extends three hundred miles along Snas oF 

the coaft, and two hundred miles in the country, Carolina. 

as far as the Apalachian mountains. It was difco- 

vered by the Spaniards, foon after the firft expe- 

ditions in the new world; but as they found no 

gold there to fatisfy their avarice, they paid no at- 

tention to it. Admiral Coligny, with more pru- 

dence and ability, opened an afylum there to the 

induftry of the French proteftants; but the fanati- 

cifm that purfued them foon deftroyed all their 

hopes, which were totally loft in the murder of 

that juft, humane, and enlightened'man. Some 

Englifh fucceeded them towards the end of the 

36th century : who, by an unaccountable caprice, 

were induced to abandon this fertile region, in or- 

der to go and cultivate a more ungrateful land, in 

a lefs agreeable climate. | 
THERE was not a fingle European remaining in Syftem of 

Carolina, when the Lords Berkeley, Clarendon, "© gious 

Albemarle, Craven and Afhley; Sir George Carte- 8°vern- 


ment efta- 


ret, Sir William Berkeley and Sir William Colleton blited by 

obtained from Charles Il. in 1663, a grant of that a doo 

fine country. The plan of government for this 

new colony was drawn up by the famous Locke. 

A philotopher, who was a friend to mankind, and 

to that moderaticn and juftice which ought to be 

the rule of their aétions, could not find better 

means to oppofe the prevalence of fanaticifm, than 

by an unlimited toleration in matters of religion ; 
but 
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B O O K but not daring openly to attack the prejudices of 
XVIII, 
— ~ - 

: virtues as of the crimes of the age, he endeavour- 


his time, which were as much the effect of the 





ed, at leaft, to reconcile them, if poffible, with a 
principle of reafon and humanity. The wild in- 
habitants of America, faid he, have no idea of a 
revelation ; it would, therefore, be the height of 
extravagance to make them fuffer for their igno- 
rance. The different feéts of chriftians, who might 
come to people the colony, would, without doubts 
expect a iiberty of confcience there, which priefts 
and princes refufe them in Europe: nor fhould 
Jews or Pagans be rejeéted on account of a blind- 
nefs, which lenity and perfuafion might contribute 
to remove. Such was Mr. Tocke’s reafoning with 
men prejudiced and influenced by opinions, which 
no one had hitherto taken the liberty to callin 
queftion. Difgufted with the troubles and misfor- 
tunes which the different fyfterms of religion had 
given birth toin Europe, they readily acquiefced 
in the arguments he propoied to them. They 
admitted toleration in the fame manner as intole- 
rance is received, without examining into the me- 
rits of it. The only reftriction laid upon this fav- 
ing principle was, that every perfon, claiming the 
protection of that fettlement, fhould at the age of 
ieventeen regifter himfelf in fome particular com- 
munion. 


Tue Englifh philofopher was not fo favourable 
to civil hìberty. Whether it were, that thofe, who 
had fixed upon him to trace out a plan of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, had reftrained his views, as will be the cafeB OOK 
of every writer, who employs his pen for great XVIII. 


men, or minifters; or whether Locke, being more 
ot a metaphyfician than a ftatefman, purfued phi- 
lofophy only in thofe tracts which had been opened 
by Defcartes and Leibnitz; it is certain that the 
fame man, who had diffipated and deftroyed fo 
many ¢rrors in his theory concerning the origin of 
ideas, made but very feeble and uncertain ad- 
vances in the path of legifiation. The author of 
a work, the permanency of which will render the 
glory of the French nation immortal, even when 
tyranny fhall have broken all the fprings, and all 
the monuments of the genius and merit of a people 
efteemed by the whole world for fo many amiable 
and brilliant qualities; even Montefquieu himfelf 
did not perceive that he was making men for go- 
vernments, inftead of making governments for 
men. 

THe code of Carolina, by a fingularity not to 
be accounted for in an Englifhman and a philo- 
fopher, gave totheeight proprietors, who founded 
the fettlement and to their heirs, not only all the 
rights of a monarch, but likewife all the powers 
of legiflation. 

Tue court, which was compofed of this fove- 
reign body, and was called, the Palatine Court, 
was invefted with the right of nominating to all 
employments and dignities, and even with that of 
conferring nobility; but with new and unprece- 
dented titles. For inftance, they were to create, 

in 
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B o o Kin each county, two Caciques, each of whom was 
XVIII. to be poffeffed of twenty-four thoufand acres of 
—~ land; and a Landgrave, who was to have four- 
icore thoufand. ‘The perfons, on whom thefe ho- 
nours fhould be beftowed, were to compofe the 
upper houfe ; and their poffieffions were made un- 
alienable ; a circumftance totally inconfiftent with — 
good policy. They had only the right of farming 
or letting out a third part of them at the moft for 
the term of three lives. 

Tue lower houfe was compofed of the deputies 
from the feveral counties and towns. The num- 
ber of this reprefentative body was to be increafed 
in proportion as the colony grew more populous. 
No tenant was to pay more than one livre, two 
fols and fix deniers * per acre ; and even this rent 
was redeemable. All the inhabitants, however, 
both flaves and freemen, were under an obligation 
to take up arms upon the frit order they fhould re- 
ceive fromthe Palatine Court. 

Ir was not long before the defects of a conftitu- 
tion, in which the powers of the ftate were fo un- 
equally divided, began to be difcerned. The 
proprietary lords, influenced by defpotic prin- 
ciples, ufed every endeavour to eftablith an arbi- 
trary government. On the other hand, the colo- 
nifts, who were not ignorant of the general rights 
of mankind, exerted themfelves with equal zeal 
to avoid fervitude. From this ftrugele of oppo- 
fite interefts arole an inevitable confufion, which 

put 
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put a ftop to every ufeful exertion of induftry. The BooK 
whole province, diftraéted with quarrels, difen- xXvLII. 
tions and tumults, was rendered incapable of ma- ~~ ` 
king any progrefs, though great improvements 
had been expeéted from the peculiar advantages of 
rts fituation. 

Nor were thefe evils fuficient to call for a re- 
drefs, which was only to arife from the excels to 
which they were carried. Granville, who, as the 
oldeft of the proprietors, was in 1705 fole go- 
vernor of the colony, formed the refolution. of 
obliging all the non-conformifts, who were two 
thirds of the people, toembrace the forms of wor- 
fhip eftablifhed in England. This act of violence, 
though difavowed, and rejected by the mother 
country, inflamed the minds of the people. In 
1720, while this animofity was ftill fubfifting, the 
province was attacked by feveral bands of favages, 
driven to defpair by a continued courfe of the 
moft atrocious infolence and injuftice. Thefe un- 
fortunate wretches were all conquered and all put 
to the fword: bur the courage and vigour, which 
this war revived in the breafts of the colonifts, 
was the prelude to the fall of their oppreffors. 
Thofe tyrants having refufed to contribute to the 
expences of an expedition, the immediate benefits 
of which they claimed to themfelves, were. all, 
excepting Carteret, who ftill preferved one eighth. 
of the country, ftripped in 1726 of their preroga- 
tives, which they had only made an iil ufe of. 

They 
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BooK [hey received however 540,000 livres * by way 
XVIII. Of compenfation. From this time, the crown re- 
-~ fumed the government, and in order to give the 


Climate 
and pro- 
duce of 
Carolina. 


colony a foretafte of its moderation, gave it the 
{ame conftitution as the reft. It was likewife di- 
vided into two feparate governments, under the 
mames of North and South Carolina, in order to 
facilitate the adminiftration of it. It is from this 
happy period, that the profperity of this great 
province is to be dated. 

THERE is not, perhaps, throughout the new 
world a climate to be compared with that of Ca- 
rolina. The two featons of the year, which, for 
the moft part, only moderate the exceffes of the 
two others, are here delightful. The heats of the 
fummer are not excefflive; and the cold of the 
winter is only felt in the mornings and evenings. 
‘The fogs, which are always common upon a coaft 
of any length, are difperfed before the middle of 
the day. But on the other hand, here, as well as 
in almoft every other part of America, the inha- 
bitants are fubjeét to fuch fudden and violent 
changes of weather, as oblige them to obferve a 
regularity in their diet and cloathing, which would 
be unnecefiary in a more fettled climate. Another 
inconvenience, peculiar to this tract of the nor- 
thern continent, is that of being expofed to hurri- 
canes ; but thefe are lefs frequent and lefs violent 
than in the iflands. | 
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, - - BOOK 
A vast, melancholy, and uniform plain ex XVIII. 


tends from the fea-fhore fourfcore or a hundred ———— 
miles within land. From this diftance, the coun- 

try beginning to rife, affords a more pleafing 
profpect, a purer and dryer air. This part, be- 

fore the arrival of the Englifh, was covered with 
one immenfe forest, reaching as far as the Apala- 
chian mountains. It confifted of large trees grow- 
ing as nature had caft them, without order or 
defign, at unequal diftances, and not encumbered 
with underwood: by which means more land could 
be cleared here in a week, than in feveral months, 
among us. : 

Tue foil of Carolina is very various. On the 
coatt and near the mouths of the rivers, which 
fall into the ‘fea, it is either covered with ufelefs 
and unhealthy morafles, or compofed of a pale, 
light, fandy earth, which produces nothing. In 
one part it is barren to an: extreme, in another, 
among the numberlefs ftreams that divide the 
country, it is exceffively fruitful. At a-diftance 
from the coafts, there are found fometimes large 
wattes of white fand, which produce nothing but 
pines; in other places there are lands, where the 
oak and the wallnuc-tree announce fertility. Thefe 
alternatives and variations are not obfervable ir 
the inland parts; and the country every where is 
agreeable and rich. 

ADMIRABLY adapted as thefe fpots are forthe 
purpofes of agriculture, the province does not 
want others equally favourable for the breeding of 
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OE cattle. Thoufands of horned cattle are bred here, 


"z which go out in the morning without a herdfman 


to feed in the woods, and return home at night of 
their own accord. ‘¥Fheir hogs, which are fuf- 


fered to fatten themfelves in the fame manner, are 


{till more numerous and much better in their kind. 
Put mutton degenerates here both in fiefh and 
wool. - ‘For this reafon, tt 1s le{s common. 

In 1723, the whole colony confifted of nomore 
than four thoufand white people, and thirty-two 
thoufand -blacks. Its exports to other parts of 
‘America and to Europe did not exceed 4,950,000 
livres *. Since that time it hath acquired a de 
grec of fplendour, which it owes entirely to the 
enjoyment of liberty. 

SouTH CAROLINA, though it hath fucceeded in 
eftablifhing, a confiderable barter trade with the 





favages, hath gained a manufacture of linens by 


means:of the French refugees, and invented a new 
kind of ftuff by mixing the filk it produces with 
its wool; yet its progrefs is principally to bé 
attributed to the produce of. rice and indigo. 

Taer firft of thefe articles was brought there by 
accident. A fhip, on. its return from India, rar 
apround.on this coaft. It was laden with -rice, 
which, being thrown on fhore by the waves, orew 
up. This unexpected good fortune led the colo- 
hifts to attempt the cultivation of a commodity, 
which the foil itfelf feemed to invite them to try. 
For a long time little progrefs was made in it; 
| becaufe 
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becaufe the colonifts being obliged to fend their 
crops to the mother country, from whence they 
were fhidped again for Spain and Portugal, where 
the confumption was, fold them at fo low a price, 
that it fearce anfwered the expences of cultivation. 
Since 1730, when a more enlightened miniftry 
gave them permiffion to export and fell their grain 
themielves at foreign markets, an increafe of pro- 
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ft has produced an additional growth of the com- 


modity. “The quantity is at prefent greatly aug- 
mented and may be ftill increafed; but it is a 
queftion whether this will always be for the advan- 
tage of the colony. Of all production rice is the 
moft detrimental to the falubrity of the climate ; 
at leaft, it hath been efteemed fo in the Milanefe, 
where the peafants on the rice-grounds are all of 
them fallow complexioned and dropficals; as well 
as in France, where that article hath been totally 
prohibited. Egypt had, without doubt, its pre- 
cautions again{t the ill effeéts of a grain in other 
refpects fo nutritious. China muft alfo have its. 
prefervatives, which art provides againft nature, 
whofe favours are fometimes attended with perni- 
nicious confeguences. Perhaps, allo, under the 
torrid zone, where rice grows in the greateft 
abundance, the heat, which makes it flourifh in 
the midft of water, quickly difperfes the moift and 
noxious vapours, that exhale from the rice fields. 
But if the cultivation of rice fhould come to be 
neglected in Carolina, that of indigo will make 
ample amends for it. 
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gh RE Tus plant, which is a native of Indoftan, was 

—— firt brought to perfection in Mexico, and the Ca- 
ribbee iflands. It was tried later and with lefs 
fuccefs in South-Carolina. This principal ingre- 
dient in dying is there of fo inferior a quality, 
that it is fcarce fold at half the price it bears in 
other places. Yet thofe, who cultivate it, do not 
defpair, in time, of fupplanting both the Spa- 
niards and French at every market. The good- 
nefs of their climate, the extent of their lands, the 
plenty and cheapnefs of their provifions, the op- 
portunities they have of fupplying themfelves with 
-utenfils, and of procuring flaves; every thing, in 
fhort, flatters their expectation: and the fame 
hopes have always been entertained by the inhabi- 
tants of North-Carolina. 

‘Ir is well known that this country was the firft 
on the continent of the new world, on which the 
Englifh landed ; for here ts the bay of Roanoak, 
which Ralegh took poffeffion of in 1585. A total 
emigration, in a fhort time, left it defticute of co- 

lonifts ; nor did it begin to be repeopled, even 
when large fetrlements were eftablifhed in the 
neighbouring countries. We cannot otherwife. 
account for this defertion, than from the obftacles 
which trading veficls had to encounter in this 
beautiful region. None of its rivers are deep 
enough to admit fhips of more than feventy or 
eighty tons. Thofe of greater burthen are forced 
to anchor between the continent and fome adja- 
cent iflands, The tenders which are employed in 

lading 
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lading and unlading them augment the expence B995 

and trouble both of their exports and imports. =r 
From this circumftance, probably, it was, that 

North-Carolina was at firít inhabited only by a fet 

of miferable men without name, laws, or profef- 

fion. In proportion as the lands in the neigh- 

bouring colonics grew more fcarce, thofe, who 

were not able to purchafe them, betook them- 

fclves to a country where they could get lands 

without purchafe. Refugees cf other kinds 

availed themfelves of the fame refource. Order 

and property became eftablifhed at the fame times; 

and this colony, with fewer advantages than South- 

Carohna, obtained a greater number of European 

fetclers. 





a 


Tue firt people, whom chance difperfed along 
thefe favage coafts, confined themfelves to the 
breeding of cattle, and the cutting of wood, 
which were taken off their hands by the merchants 
of New-England. In a fhort time they contrived 
to make the ptne-tree produce them turpentine, 
tar, and pitch. For the turpentine they had no- 
thing to do but to make two flits about a foot in 
length, in the trunk of the tree, at the bottom of 
which they placed vefiels to receive ir. When 
they wanted tar, they raifed a circular platform of 
potter’s earth, on which they laid piles of pine- 
wood : to thefe they fet fire and the refin diftilled 
from them into cafks placed underneath. The 
tar was converted into pitch, either in great iron 
pots, in which they boiled it, or in piis formed of 
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BOOK potter’s earth, into which it was poured while in 
XVIII. i 
— J a fluid ftate. This labour, however, was not fuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of the inhabitants : they 
then proceeded to grow corn; and for a long time 
were contented with maize, as their neighbours in 
South-Carolina were obliged to be, where the 
wheat being fubjećt to mildew, and to exhauft it- 
íelf in traw, never throve. But feveral experi- 
ments having proved to the North-Carolina inha- ` 
bitants that they were not liable to the fame in- 
convenience, they fucceeded fo far in the cultiva- 
tion of that grain, that they were even able to 
fupply a confiderable exportation. Rice and in- 
digo have been but lately introduced into this 
province to join the harvefts of Africa and Afia to 
thofe of Europe. The cultivation of them is but 
yet in its infancy. 

THERE 1s {carce one twentieth part of the terri- 
tory of the two Carolina’s that is cleared; and, at 
this time, the only cultivated fpots are thofe, 
which are the moft fandy and the neareft to the 
fea. The reafon, why the colonifts have not fet- 
tled further back in the country is, that of ten na- 
vigable rivers, there is not one that will admit 
fhipping higher than fixty miles. This inconve- 
nience is not to be remedied but by making roads 
or canals; and works of that kind require fo 
many hands, and fo much expence and know- 
ledge, that the hopes of fuch an improvement are 
Still very diftanc. 
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NEITHER of the colonies, however, have rea- mS 
fon to complain of their lot. The impofts, which =——Ţ—— 
are all levied on the exportation and importation 
of merchandife, do not exceed 135,050 livres *. 
‘The paper-currency of North-Carolina does not 
amount ro more than 1,125,000 livres +, and 
that of South-Carolina, which is infinitely more 
wealthy, is only 5,625,000 È. Neither of them 
are in debt-to the mother country ; and this ad- 
vantage, which is not common even inthe Eng- 
lith colonies, they derive from the-great amount 
of their exportations to the neighbouring pro- 
vinces, to the Caribbee lands and to Europe. 

In 1754, there were exported from South Ca- 
rolina, feven hundred and fifty-nine barrels of 
turpentine, two thoufand, nine hundred and forty- 
three of tar; five thoufand, eight hundred and 
fixty-nine of pitch or rofin; four hundred and fix- 
teen barrels.of beef; fifteen hundred and fixty of 
pork ; fixteen thoufand four hundred buthels of 
Indian corn; and nine thouland, one hundred 
and Gixty-two of peas; four thoutfand, one hun- 
dred and eighty tanned hides, and twelve hundred 
in the hair; one million, one hundred and -ferty 
thoufand planks; two hundred and fix thoufand 
joifts ; and three hundred and cighty-five thoufand 
feet of timber; eight hundred and cighty-two 
hogmeads of wild deer-fkins ; one hundred aud 
four thouiand, fx hundred and eighty-two barrels 

CFA of 
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BOOK of rice; and two hundred and fixteen thoufand, 


X VIII. 





WE nine hundred and eighty-four pounds of indigo. 


In the fame year North-Carolina exported fixty- 
one thoufand, five hundred and twenty-eight bar- 
rels of tar; twelve thoufand and fifty-five of 
pitch; and ten thoufand, four hundred and twen- 
ty-nine of turpentine; feven hundred and fixty-two 
thoufand, three hundred and thirty planks,; and 
two thoufand fix hundred and forty-feven feet of 
timber; fixty-one thoufand, five hundred bufhels 
of wheat, and ten thoufand of peas; three thou- 
fand, three hundred barrels of beef and pork; one 
hundred hogfheads of tobacco; ten thoufand hun- 
dred-weight of tanned hides, and thirty-thoufand 
fkins of different kinds. 

In the above account, there is not a fingle ar- 
ticle that has not been confiderably increafed fince 
that time. Several of them have been doubled, 
and the moft valuable of all, the indigo, has in- 
creafed to three times the quantity. 

SomeE productions of North-Carolina are ex- 
ported to Europe and the Caribbee iflands, though 
there is no ftaple town to receive them ; and that 
Edinton, the ancient capital of the province, as 
well as that which hath been built in heu of it 
upon the river Neus, can fcarce be confidered as 
{mall villages. The largeft and moft valuable 
part of its exports is conveyed to Charles-town to 
increafe the riches of South Carolina. 

THis town hes between the two navigable ri- 
vers, Cooper and Afhley; furrounded by the moft 

beautiful 
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Beautiful plantations of the colony, of which it is aie 
the center and the capital. It is well built, inter- —~-—~ 
fected with feveral agreeable ftreets, and its forti- 
fications are tolerably regular. The large fortunes 
that have been made there from the acceffion and 
circulation of its trade, muft neceffarily have had 
fome influence upon the manners of the people: 
of al] the towns in North America, it is the one 
in which the conveniencies of luxury are moft to 
be met with. But the difadvantage its road la- 
bours under, of not being able to admit fhips of 
above two hundred tons, will make it lofe its pre- 
fent fplencour. It will be deferred for Port 
Royal, which admits veffels of all kinds into its 
harbour, and in great numbers. A fettlement has 
already been formed there, which is continually 
increafing, and will moft probably meet with the 
greate{t fuccefs. Befides the productions of North 
and South Carolina, that will naturally be fent to 
its market, it will alfo receive thofe of Georgia, 
a colony that has been lately eftablifhed near it. 

Carorina and Spanifh Florida are feparated Founda- 
from each other by a great traét of land which ex- coed 
tends one hundred and twenty miles upon the fea 
coaft, and three hundred miles from thence to the 
Apalachian mountains, and whofe boundaries to 
the north and fouth are the rivers Savannah and 
Alatamaha. The Enghifh miniftry had been long 
defirous of erecting a colony on this traét of coun- 
try, that was confidered as dependent upon Caro- 
lina. One of thote inftances of benevolence, 

i | which 
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‘which liberty, the fource of every patriotic virtue, 








ether country, ferved to determine the views of. 
government with regard to this place. A rich and 
humane citizen, at his death, left the whole of 
his eftate to fet at liberty fuch infolvent debtors ag 
were detained in prifon by their creditors. Pru- 
dential reafons of policy concurred in the performe 
ance of this will dictated by humanity ; and the 
government gave orders, that fuch unhappy pri- 
foners as were releafed, fhould be tranfplanted inte 
that defert country, that was now intended to be 
peopled. It was named Georgia in honour of the 
reigning fovereign. 

Turis inftance of refpect, the more -pleafing, as. 
it was mot the effect of flattery ; and the execution 
of a defign-of fo much real advantage to the ftate, 
were entirely the work of the nation. The parlia- 
ment added 225,000 livres * to the eftate left by 
the will of the citizen; anda voluntary fubfcrip- 
tion produced a much more confiderable fum. Ge- 
neral Oglethorpe, a man, who had diftinguifhed 
himfelf in the houfe of Commons by his tafte. for 
great defigns, by his zeal for his country, and his 
pafiion for glory, was fixed upon. to direct thefe 
public Snances, and. to carry into execution fo ex- 
ctllent a projeét. Defirous of maintaining the re- 
putation he had acquired, he chofe to -conduét 
himielf the firft coloniits that were ient to Geor- 
gia; where he arrived in January 1733, and fixed 
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his people on a fpot ten miles. diftant from -the BOOK 


í¢a, in an agreeable and fertile plain on the banks. 
of the Savannah. This rifing fettlement was call- 
ed Savannah from the name of the river; and in- 
confiderable as it was in its infant ftate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flourifhing colo- 
ny. It confiited at firit of no more than one hun- 
dred perfons, but before the end of the year the 
number was increafed to 6:18 ; of whom 127 had 
emigrated at their own expence. Three hundred 
men,-and 113 women, 102 lads, and 83 girls, 
formed the beginning of this new population, and 
the hopes of a numerous potterity. 

Tuts fetthlement was increafed in 1735 by the 
arrival of tome Scotch highlanders. Their natio- 
‘ nal courage induced them to accept an eftablifh- 
ment offered them upon the borders of the Ala- 
tamaha, to defend the colony, if neceffary, againft 
the attacks of the neighbouring Spaniards. Here 
they built the towns of Darien and Frederica, and 
jeveral of their countrymen came over to fettle 
among them. 

In the fame year, a great number of proteftants 
driven out of Salrzburg by a fanatical prieft, em- 
barked for .Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty 
of conicience. At firt they fettled on a fpot 
juft above that of che infant colony ; but they 
afterwards chofe.to be at a greater diftance, and 
tO go as far down as the mouth of the Savannah, 
where they built a town called Ebenezer. 
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BOOK Some Switzers followed the example of thefe 
HI. : 

— Wife Saltzburchers, though they had not, like them, 
been perfecuted. They alfo fettled on the banks 
of the Savannah ; but at the diftance of four and 
thirty miles from the Germans. Their colony con- 
fitting of a hundred habitations, was named Pu- 
ryíburgh, from Pury their founder, who having 
been at the expence of their fettlement, was de- 
fervedly chofen their chief, in teftimony of their 
gratitude to him. 

In thefe four or five colonies, fome men were 
found more. inclined to trade than agriculture. 
Thefe, therefore, feparated from the reft in order 
to build the city Augufta, two hundred and thirty- 
fix miles diflant from the ocean. ‘Fhe goodnefs 
of the foil, though excellent in itfelf, was not the 
motive of their fixing upon this fituation ; but they 
were induced to ìt by the facility it afforded them of 
carrying on the peltry trade with the favages. Their 
project was fo fuccefsful, that as early as the year 
1739, fix hundred people were employed in this 
commerce. The fale of thefe fkins was with much 
greater facility carried on, from the circumftance 
of the Savannah admitting the largeft fhips to fail 
upon it as far as the walls of Augufta. 

‘THe mother country ought, one would imagine, 
to have formed great expectations from a colony, 
where fhe had fent near five thoufand men, and 
laid owt 1,485,000 livres * exclufive of the volun- 
tary contributions that have been raifed by zealous 

patriots. 
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patriots. But to her great fuprife, fhe received oe 
information in 1741, that there remained fcarce a ——~— 
fixth part of that numerous colony fent to Geor- 

gia; who being now totally difcouraged, feemed 

only defirocus to fx in a more favourable fituation. 

The reatons of thefe calamities were inquired into 

and difcovered. 

THis colony, even in its infancy, brought with tmpedi- 

it the feeds of its decay. The government, to- ents that 


have pre- 
gether with the property of Georgia, had been verted the 


progrefs of 

ceded to individuals. The example of Carolina Georgia. 
ought to have prevented this imprudent feheme; 

but nations any more than individuals do not learn 
inftruction from their paft mifcondu&: An en- 
lightened government, though checked by the 
watchful eye of the people, is not always able to 

guard againit every mifufe of its confidence. The 
Englifh miniftry, though zealoufly attached to the 
common welfare, facrificed the public interet to 

the rapacious views of interefted individuals. 

Tue firft ufe that the proprietors of Georgia 
made of the unlimited power they were invefted 
with, was to eftablifh a fyftem of legiflation, that 
made them entirely mafters not only of the police, 
juftice and finances of the country, but even of 
the lives and eftates of its inhabitants. Every 
{pecies of right was withdrawn from the people, 
who are the original poffeffors of them all. Obe- 
dience was required of the people, though con- 
trary to their intereft and knowledge; and it was 


con- 
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gD confidered here, as in other countries, as their du- 
eam ty and their fate. 
As great inconveniences had been found to arife 


in other colonies from large poficffions, it was 
thought proper in Georgia to allow each family 
only fifty acres of land; which they were not per- 
mitted to mortgage, or even to dilpofe of by will 
to their female iffue. “Fhis lat regulation of .mak- 
ing only the male iffue capable of inheritance, was 
foon abolifhed ; but there itill remained too many 
obftacles to excite a fpirit of emulation. It fel- 
dom happens, that a man refolves to leave his 
country but upon the profpeét of iome great ad- 
vantage that works ftrongly upon his imagination. 
AH limits, therefore, prefcribed to his induftry, 
are fo many checks which prevent him from en- 
gaging in any project. The boundaries affigned 
to every plantation muft neceffarily have produced 
this bad effeé&t. Several other errors flill affected 
the original plan of this country, and prevented 
its increate. 

Tre taxes impofed upon the moft fertile of the 
Englifh colonies, are very inconfiderable, and even 
thefe are not levied till the fettlements have ac- 
quired fome degree of vigour and profperity. From 
its infant ftate, Georgia had been fubjected to the 
fines of a feudal government, with which it had 
been as it were fetrered. The revenues raifed by 
this kind of fervice increafed prodigioufly, in pro- 
portion as the colony extended itfelf. The foun- 
ders of it, blinded by a fpirit of avidity, did not 

perceive 
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perceive that the fmallet duty impofed upon the phn 
trade of a populous and flourifhing province, would ——,—~ 
much fooner enrich them than the largeit fines laid 

upon a barren and uncultivated country. 

To this fpecies cf oppreMfion was added another, 
which however incredible it may appear, might 

arife from a fpirit of benevolence. ‘The pfaniers 
of Georgia were not allowed the ufe of flaves. Ca- 
rolina and fome other colonies having been efta- 
blifhed without their affiftance, it was thought 
that a country deftmed to be the bulwark of thofe 
American poffeffions, ought not to be peopled by 
a fet of flaves, who could not be in the leat in- 
terefted in the defence of their oppreffors. But 
it was not at the fame time forefeen, that colonifts, 
who were lefs favoured by the mother country, 
than their neighbours, who were fituated in a 
country lefs fufceptible of tillage and ina hotter 
climate, would want ftreneth and {fpirit to under- 
take a cultivation that required greater encourage- 
ment. 

Tre indolence which fo many obftacles gave 
rife co, found a further excufe, in another prohi- 
bition that had been impofed. The difturbances 
produced by the ufe of fpirituous liquors over all 
the continent of North America, induced the 
founders of Georgia to forbid the importation of 
rum. This prohibition, though well intended, 
deprived the colonifts of the only liquor that could 
correét the bad qualities of the waters of the coun- 
try, which were generally unwholefome ; and of 

the 
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BOOK the only means they had to reftore the wafte of 
XVIII. 

Ww — ftrength and fpirits that muft be the confequence 
of inceifant labour. Befides this it prevented their 
commerce with the Antilles, as they could not go 
thither to barter their wood, corn and cattle that 
ought to have been their moft valuable commodi- 
ties, in return for the rum of thofle iflands. 

Tue mother country, at length, perceived how 
much thefe defeéts in the political regulations and 
inftitutions had prevented the increafe of the colo- 
ny, and freed them from the reftraints they had 
before been clogged with. The government in 
Georgia was fettled upon the fame plan as thac 
which had rendered Carolina fo flourifhing; and 
inftead of being dependent on a few individuals, 
became one of the national pofieffions. 

Tuovch this colony has not fo extenfive a terri- 
tory, fo temperate a climate, nor fo fertile a foil 
as the neighbouring province, and though it can 
never be fo flourifhing as Carolina, notwithftand- 
ing it cultivates rice, indigo, and almoft all the 
fame produétions, yet it will become advantage- 
ous to the mother country, when the apprehenfi- 
ons arifing from the tyranny of its government 
which have with reafon prevented people from 
fettling there, are removed. It will one day no 
longer be afferted, that Georgia ts the Icaft popu- 
lous of all the Englifh colonies upon the continent, 
notwit{tanding the fuccours government has fo am- 
ply beftowed uponir. All thefe advantages will 


fortunately be increafed by the acquifition of Flo- 
rida > 
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rida; a province, which from its vicinity muft ne- ge Pe 


cefflarily influence the profperitv cf Georgia, and ——~— 


which claims our attention from {till more impor- 
tant reaions. 


Unper the name of Florida the ambition of Hiftory of 


A - lorida. 
Spain comprehended all that tract of land in AmE- Its cefon 
from the 
Spaniards 
regions. But fortune, which fports with the va- po OAE 


rica, which extends from Mexico to the northern 


nity of nations, has long fince confined this vague 
def{cription tothe peninfula formed by the fea on the 
channel of Bahama, between Georgia and Louifi- 
ana. Phe Spaniards, who had often contented 
themfelves with preventing the population of a 
country they could not inhabit, were delirous in 
1565 of fettling on this fpot, after having driven 
the French from it, who had begun the year be- 
fore to form a {mall eftablifhment there. 

Tue moft eafterly fettlement in this colony was 
known by the name of San Mattheo. ‘Ihe con- 
querors would have abandoned it, notwithftanding 
it was fituated on a navigable river at two leagues 
diftance from the fea, on an agreeable and fertile 
foil, had they not difcovered the faffafras upon it. 

Turis tree, a native of America, is of a better 
kind in Florida than in any other part of that con- 
tinent. It grows equally cn the borders of the fea 
and upon the mountains; but always in a foil that 
is neither too dry, nor too damp. Ie is ftraight 
and lofty like the fir-tree, it has no branches, and 
its top is formed fomewhat in the fhape of a cup. 
It is an ever-green, and its leaves refemble thofe of 
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Bury the laurel. Its flower, which is yellow, is taken 

—— in infufion as the mullein and tea. Its root, 
which is well known in trade, being very fervi- 
ceable in medicine, ought to be fpungy, light, of 
a greyifh colour ; of a fharp, fweetifh and aro- 
matic tafte ; and fhould have the fmell of the fen- 
nel and anife. Thefe qualities give it the virtue of 
promoting perfpiration, refolving thick ang vil- 
cous humours, and relieving palfies and catarrhs. 
It was formerly much ufed tin venereal com- 
plaints. 

Tue firft Spaniards who fettled there, would, 
probably, have fallen a facrifice to this laft 
diforder, without the affiftance of this powerful re- 
medy ; they would, at leaft, not have recovered 
from thofe dangerous fevers they were generally 
fubjeét to at San Mattheos; either in confequence 

of the food of the country, or the badnefs of the 
waters. But the favages taught them, that by 
drinking in a morning fafting, and at their meals, 
water in which faffaffras had been boiled, they 
might certainly depend upon a {fpeedy recovery. 
The experiment, upon trial, proved fuccefsful. 
But ftill che village never emerged from the ob- 
fcurity and diftrefs which were, undoubtedly, the 
natural and infurmountable evils that attended the 
conquerors of the new world. 

ANOTHER eftablifhment was formed upon the 
fame coaft, at fifteen leagues diftance from San 
Martheo, known by the name of St. Augutftine. 
The Englifh attacked itin 1747, but were obliged 
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we - bh BOOK 
to defit their attempts. Some Scotch High wor 


landers, in endeavouring to cover the retreat of ———~ 
the affailants, were repulfed and fain. A fer- 

geant, who fought among the Spaniards, was 

{pared by the Indian favages, only that he might 

be referved to undergo thofe torments which they 

infliét upon their prifoners. This man, it is faid, 

on feeing the horrid tortures that awaited him, 
addreffed the blood-thirfty multitude in the fol- 
lowing-manner : 

« Heroes and patriarchs of the weftern world, 
<< you were not the enemies that I fought for; but 
<< you have at laft been the conquerors. The 
<< chance of war has thrown me in your power. 
<< Make what ufe you pleafe of the right of con- 
< gqueft. This is a right I do not call in quef- 
<< tion. But as it is cuftomary in my country to 
“<< offer a ranfom for one’s life, liften to a propofal 
© not unworthy your notice. 

« Know then, valiant Americans, that in the 
« country of which I am a native, there are fome 
<< men who poffefs a fuperior knowledge of the 
“<< fecrets of nature. One of thole fages connected 
“& to me by the ties of kindred, imparted to me, 
« when I became a foldier, a charm to make me 
« invulnerable. You muft have obferved how I 
<< have efcaced all your darts. Without fuch a 
<< charm would it have been poffible for me to 
« have furvived all the mortal blows you have 
« aimed at me? For I appeal to your own valour, 


<< to teftify that mine has fufficiently exerted it- 
a 2 ce felf, 
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ct 


cc 


cé 


éc 


cc 


{elf, and has not avoided any danger. Life is 
not fo much the object of my requeft, as the 
glory of having communicated to you a fecret 
of fo much confequence to your fafety, and of 
rendering the moft valiant nation upon the 
earth, invincible. Suffer me only to have one 
of my hands at liberty, in order to perform the 
ceremonies of inchantment, of which I will now 
make trial on myfelf before you.” 

Tue Indians liftened with eagernefs to this dif- 


courfe, which was flattering both to their warlike 


character, 


and their turn for the marvellous. 


After a fhort confultation, they untied one of the 


prifoner’s arms. 


The highlander begged that they 


would put his broad fword into the hands of the 
moft expert and ftouteft man among them; and 
at the fame time laying bare his neck, after having 
rubbed it, and muttering fome words accompanied 
with magic figns, he cried aloud with a chearful 


countenance. 


ae 


fe 


ae 


eo 


<c 


< Obferve now, O valiant Indians, 
an inconteftable proof of my honeity. Thou 
warrior, who now holdeft my keen-cutting wea- 
pon, do thou now {trike with all thy ftrength: 
far from being able to fever my head from my 
body, thou wilt not cven wound the fkin of my 


neck.”’ 
Hez had fcarcely fpoke thefe words, when the 


Indian, aiming the moft violent blow, ftruck off 
the Teead of the fergeant, to the diftance of twenty 


teet. 


The favages aftonifhed, ftood motionlefs, 


viewing the bloody corpfe of the ftranger; and 


~ then 
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then turned their eyes upon one another, as if to BOOK 


XVIII. 


reproach each other with their blind credulity. —~-— 


But admiring the artifice the prifoner had made 
ufe of to avoid the torture by haftening his death, 
they beftowed on his body the funeral honours of 
their country. If this faét, the date of which is 
too recent to admit of credit, has not alt the 
markseof authenticity it fhould have, it will only 
be one falfehood more to be added to the accounts 
of travellers. 

Tue Spaniards, who in all their progrefs 
through America, were more employed in de- 
{ftroying the inhabitants, than in ereéting build- 
ings, had formed only thofe two fettlements we 
have taken notice of at the mouth of the channel 
of Bahama. At fourfcore leagues diftance from 
St. Auguftine, upon the entrance of the gulph of 
Mexico, they had raifed that of St. Mark, at the 
mouth of the river Apalache. But this fituation, 
well adapted to maintain a communication be- 
tween the two continents of the new world, had 
already loft all the little confequence it had at fiarft 
obtained, when the Englifh fettled at Carolina in 
1704, and entirely deftroyed it. 

Ar the diftance of thirty leagues further, was 
another colony, known by the name of St. Jofeph, 
but of lefs confequence than that of St. Mark. 
Situated on a flat coaft, expofed to every wind, 
and on a barren foil and an uncultivated country, 
ic was the laft place where one might expect to 
meet with inhabitants. But avarice being fre 
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BOOK quently a dupe to ignorance, fome Spaniards fet- 


aal tied there. 

Tuose Spaniards who had formed an eftablith- 
ment at the bay of Penfacola upon the borders of 
Louifiana, were at leaft happier in their choice of 
fituation. The foil was fufceptible of culture; 
and there was a road which had it been a little 
deeper at its entrance, might have been theught a 
` good one, if the beft fhips that arrived there had 

not foon been worm-eaten. 

TueEse five colonies, fcattered over a {pace fuf- 
ficient to have formed a great kingdom, did not 
contain more than three thoufand inhabitants fur- 
paffing each other in floth and poverty. They 
were all fupported by the produce of their cattle. 
The hides they fold at the Hlavannah, and the 
provifions with which they ferved their garrifon, 
whofe pay amounted to 750,000 livres * enabled 
them to purchafe cloths and every article which 

their foil did not fupply. Notwithftanding the 
miferable ftate in which they had been left by the 
mother country, the greateft part of them chofe to 
go to Cuba, when Florida was ceded to England 
by the treaty of 1763. This acquifition, there- 
fore, was no more than a defert, yet ftill it was 
fome advantage to have got rid of a number of 
lazy, indolent and difaffected inhabitants. 

GREAT BrITAIN was pleafed with the profpeét 
of peopling a vaft province, whofe limits have 
been extended even to the Mififippi, by the cei- 
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fon France has made of part of Louifiana. The BOOK 
better to accomplifh her defign, fhe has divided —~—_ 


it into two governments, under the names of [aft 
and Weft Florida. | 

Tue Enghifh had long been defirous of efta- 
blifhing themfelves in that part of the continent, 
in order to open a free communication with the 
wealthieft colonies of Spain. At firft they had no 
other view except the profits arifing from a con- 
traband trade. But an advantage fo precarious 
and momentary, was not an objeét of fufficient 
importance, nor any way fuitable to the ambition 
of a great power. Cultivation alone can render 
the conquetts of an induftrious people flourifhing. 
Senfible of this the Englfh give every encourage- 
ment to promote agriculture in the fineft part of 
their dominions. In one year, 176g, the parlia- 
ment voted no lefs than 205,875 livres * for the 
two Floridas. Here, at Jeaft, the mother for 
fome time adminifters nourifhment to her new- 
born children ; whereas, in other nations, the go- 
vernment fucks and exhaufts at the fame time the 
milk of the mother country and the blood of the 


colonies. 


Ir is not eafy to determine, to what degree of By what 


{plendour this indulgence with time and good ma- 
nagement may raife the Floridas. Appearances, 


however, are highly promifing. The air 1s ufeful to - 


healthy, and the foil fit for every kind of prain. 


The firft trials of rice, cotton, and indigo, were 
A å attended 
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BOOK attended with fuch fuccefs, that the number of co- 


XVIII 


~ lonifts was greatly increafed by it. They pour in 


from the neighbouring provinces, the mother 
country, and all the proteftant dominions in Eu- 
rope. How greatly might thts population be in- 
creafed, if the fovereions of North America would 
depart from the maxims they have uniformly pur- 
fued, and would condefcend to intermarriages 
with Indian families! And for what reafon fhould 
this method of civilizing the favage tribes, which 
has been fo fuccefsfully employed by the moft en- 
lightened politicians, be reyeéted by a free people, 
who from their principles muft admit a greater: 
equality than other nations ? Would they then be 
ftill reduced to the cruel alternative of feeing their 
crops burned, and their labourers mafflacred, or 
of perfecuting without intermifion, and extermi- | 
nating without pity, thofe wandering bands. of 
matives? Surely a generous nation, which has 
made fuch great and fuch continued efforts to 
reign without a rival over this vaft tract of the 
new world, fhould prefer to fanguinary and inglo~ 
rious hoftilities, a humane and infallible method of 
difarming the only enemy that remains to difturb. 
her tranquillity ! 

Tue Englifh flatter themfelves, that without 
the affiftance of thefe alliances they fhall foon be 
freed from the little interruption that remains. Ie 
is the fate of favage nations, fay they, to wafte 
away in proportion as the people of civilized ftates 
come to fettle among them. Unable to fubmit to 
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the labour of cultivation, and failing of their B O 
ufual fubfiftence from the chace, they are reduced w 


to the neceffity of abandoning all thofe tracts of 
lands which induftry and aétivity have undertaken - 
to clear. This is aétually the cafe with all the 
natives bordering on the European fettlements. 
They keep daily retiring further into the woods 5 
they fall back upon the Affenipouals and Hud- 
fon’s bay, where they muft neceffarily encroach 
upon each other, and ina fhort time muft perifh 
for want of fubfiftence. 

But before this total deftruction is brought 
abour, events of a very ferious nature may occur. 
We have not yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. 
That formidable warriour had broke with the 
Englifh in 1762. Major Roberts, who was em- 
ployed to reconcile him, fent him a prefent of 
brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ftanding round 
their chief, fhuddered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting that it was poifoned, they infifted 
that he fhould not accept fo fufpicious a prefent. 
Flow can it Le, faid their leader, that a man, who 
knows my efteem for him, and the fienal fervices I 
bave done bim, fhould entertain a thought of taking 
away my life? Saying this, he received and drank 
the brandy with a confidence equal to that of the 
moít renowned hero of antiquity. 

By many inftances of magnanimiuty fimilar to 
this, the eyes of the favage nations had all been 
fixed upon Pondiack. His defign was to unite 
them in a body fer the defence of their lands and 

independ- 
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BOOK independence. Several unfortnnate circumftances 


XVIII. 


i— — concurred to defeat this grand projećt; but it may 


Extent of 


the Britifh 


be refumed, and it is not impofible that it may 
fucceed. Should this bethe cafe, the Englifh will 
be under a neceffity of protecting their frontier 
againft an enemy, that hath none of thofe expen- 
ces to fuftain or evils to dread, which war brings 
with jt among civilized nations; and will find the 
advantages they have promifed themfelves from 
conquelts made at the expence of fo much trea- 
fure and fo much blood, confiderably retarded, 
at leaft, if not intirely loft. 

THe two Floridas, part of Louifiana, and all 


dominions Canada, obtained at the fame æra, either by con- 


in North 
America. 


queit or treaty, have rendered the Englith mafters 
of all that fpace, which extends from the river St. 
Lawrence to the Miffifippi; fo that without rec- 
koning HEludfon’s bay, Newfoundland, and the 
other iflands of North-A merica, they are in poffef- 
fion of the moft extenfive empire that ever was 
formed upon the face of the globe. This vaft ter- 
ritory is divided from north to fouth by a chain of 
high mountains, which alternately receding from 
and approaching the coaft, leave between them 
and the ocean a rich traét of land of a hundred 
and fifty, two hundred, and fometimes three hun- 
dred miles in breadth. Beyond the Apalachian 
mountains is an immenfe defert, into which fome 
travellers have ventured as far as eight hundred 
leagues without finding an end to it. It is fuppof- 
ed that the rivers at the cxtremity of thefe uncul- 
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tivated regions have a communication with the BOOK 
South-fea. If this conjecture, which is not defti- ———-» 
tute of probability, fhould be confirmed by expe- 
rience, England would unite in her colonies al] the 
‘branches of communication and commerce of the 
world. As her territories extend from one Ame- 
rican fea to the other, fhe may be faid to join the 
four quarters of the world. From all her Euro- 
pean ports, from all her African fettlements, fhe 
freights and fends out fhips to the new world, 
From her maritime fettlements in the eaft fhe would 
have a direét channel to the Weft Indies by the 
Pacific ocean. She would difcover thofe flips of 
tand or branches of the fea, the ifthmus of the 
{ftretpht, which lies between the northern extremi- 
ties of Afia and America. By the vait extent of 
her colonies fhe would have in her own power all 
the avenues of trade, and would fecure all the ad- 
vantages of it by her numerous fleets. Perhaps, 
by having the empire of all the feas fhe might af- 
pire to the fupremacy of both worlds. But it is 
not in the deftiny of any fingle nation to attain to 
fuch a pitch of greatnefs. Is then extent of domi- 
nion fo flattering aii object, when conquefts are 
made only to be lott again’ Let the Romans 
fpeak ! Does it conftitute power, to pofiefs fuch a 
fhare of the globe, that fome part fhall always be 
enlightened by the rays of the fun, if while we 
reign in one world we are to languifh in obfcurity 
in the other? Let the Spaniards anfwer! 
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BOOK Tue Englifh will be happy, if they can preferve 
—,— by the means of culture and navigation, an em- 
pire, which muft ever be found too extenfive, 
when it cannot be maintained without bloodfhed. 
But as this is the price, which ambition muft al- 
ways pay for the fuccefs of its enterprifes, it is by 
commerce alone that conquefts can become valu- 
able to a maritime power. Never did ware pro- 
cure for any conqueror a territory more improve- 
able by human induftry than that of the northern 
continent of America. Although the land in ge- 
neral is fo low near the fea, that in many parts it 
is fcarcely diftinguifhable from the top of the main 
maft, even after anchoring in fourteen fathom, yet 
the coait is very eafy of accefs, becaufe the depth 
diminifhes infenfibly as you advance. From this 
circumftance it is eafy to determine exactly by the 
line the diftance of the main land.  Befides this, 
the mariner has another fign, which is the appear- 
ance of trees; that, feeming to rife out of the fea, 
form an enchanting object to his view upon a 
fhore, which prefents roads and harbours without 
number for the reception and prefervation of fhip- 
ping. 

Tue produétions of the earth arife in great ` 
abundance from a foil newly cleared; but on the 
other hand they are a long time before they come 
to maturity. Many plants are even fo late in flow- 
er, thatthe winter prevents their ripening, whilé_ 
on our continent, both the fruit and the feed of | 
them are gathered in a more northern latitude. 


What 
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What can be the caufe of this phenomenon? Be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Ame- ——,—» 
ricans, living upon the produce of their hunting 
and fithery, left their lands totally uneultivated. 
The whole country was covered with woods and 
thickets. Under the fhade of thefe forefts grew 
a multitude of plants. The leaves, which fell 
every winter from the trees, formed a bed three 
or four inches thick. Before the camps had quite 
rotted this fpecies of manure, the fummer came 
on; and nature, left entirely to herfelf, continued 
heaping inceffantly upon each other thefe effects 
of her fertility. The plants buried under wet 
leaves, through which they with difficulty made 
their way in a long courfe of time, became ac- 
cuftomed to a long vegetation. ‘The force of cul- 
ture has not yet been able to fubdue the habit fixed 
and confirmed by ages, nor have the difpofitions 
of nature given way to the influence of art. But 
this climate fo long unknown or neglected by 
mankind, prefents them with advantages, which 
fupply. the defects and ill confequences of that 


omiffion. . 
Ir produces almoft all the trees that are natives Trees pe- 
of our climate. It has alfo others peculiar to it- foar ° 
felf ; among which are the {fugar maple, and the America, 
candleburry myrtle. The candleburry myrtle is a 

fhurb which delights in a moift foil, and is, there- — 

fore, feldom found at any diftance from the fea, 

Its feeds are covered with a wiite powder, which 


looks like four. When they are gathered towards 
7 the 
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BOO Kthe end of autumn, and put into boiling water, 
Vy there rifes a vifcous body, which fwims at the top, 


and is fkimmed off. As foon as this is come to a 
confiftence, it is commonly of a dirty green co- 
lour. To purify it, itis boiled a fecond time,” 
when it becomes tranfparent and acquires an agree- 
able green colour. 

Tuis fubftance, which in quality and confiftence 
is a medium between tallow and wax, fupplied 
the place of both to the firt Europeans that land- 
ed in this country. The dearnefs of it has occafi- 
oned it to be lefs ufed, in proportion as the num- 
ber of domeftic animals hath increafed. Never- 
thelefs as it burns ower than tallow, is lefs fub- 
je& to melt, and has not that difagreeable {mell, 
it is {till preferred, wherever it can be procured at’ 
a moderate price. The property of giving light 
is, of all its ufes, the leaft valuable. It ferves to 
make excellent foap and plaifters for wounds: it 
is even employed for the purpofe of fealing letters. 
The fugar maple merits no lefs attention than the 
candleburry myrtle, as may be conceived from its 
name. : 

Tuistree, whofe nature is to flourifh by the fide 
of ftreams, or in marfhy places, grows to the 
height of an oak. In the month of March, an 
incifion of the depth of three or four inches is made 
in the lower part ofthe trunk. A pipe is put into 
the orifice, through which the juice, that flows 
from it, is conveyed into a veffel placed to receive 
it. The young trees are fo full of this liquor, that 

1n 
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in half an hour they will fill a quart bottle. The ge 
old ones afford lefs, but of much berter quality. Nou 
more than one incifion or two at moft can be made 
without draining and weakening the tree. If three 
or four pipes are applied, it foon dies. 

Tue fap of this tree has naturally the flavour 
of honey. To reduce it to fugar, it is evaporated 
by fire, till it has acquired the confiftence of a 
thick fyrup. It is then poured into moulds of 
earthen ware or bark of the birch-tree. The fy- 
rup hardens as it cools, and becomes a red kind of 
fugar, almoft tranfparent, and pleafant enough to 
the tafte. To give ita whitenefs, flour is fome- 
times mixed up with it in the making ; but this 
ingredient always changes the flavour of it. This 
kind of fugar is ufed for the fame purpofes, as 
that which is made from canes; but eighteen or 
twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one 
pound of fugar, fo that it can be of no great ufe in 
trade. 

AmıpsT the multitude of birds which inhabit Birds pe- 

CuUuillar 1o 


the forefts of North America, there 1s one EX- North 
tremely fingular in its kind ; this is the humming és merica, 





bird, a fpecies of which, on account of its fimall- 
nefs, is called l’cijeau mouche, or the fiy bird. jets 
beak is long and pointed like a reedle; and its 
claws are not thicker than a common pin. Upon 
its head it has a black tuft cf incomparable teauty, 
Its breaft is of a rofe colour, and its belly wHhrte as 
milk. The back, wings and tail are grey, bor- 
dered with filver, and ftreaked with the brighrett 
| oO oid. 
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oe gold. The down, which covers all the plumage 

w —~ of this little bird, gives it fo delicate a caft, that 
it refembies a velvet flower, whofe beauty fadeson 
the flighteft touch. 

Tue fpring is the only feafon for this charming 
bird. Its nett, perched on the middle of a bough, 
is covered on the outfide with a grey and greenifh 
mofs, and on the infide lined with a very foft down 
gathered from yellow flowers. This neftis half 

an inch in depth, and about an inch in diameter. 
‘There are never found more than two eggs in it 
about the fize of the fmalleft peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones ; but 
they have never lived more than three weeks or a 
month at moit. | 
Tue humming bird lives entirely on the juice 
of flowers, fluttering from one to another, like 
the bees. Samea it buries itfelf in the calix of 
the largeft flowers. Its: flight produces a buzzing 
noife like that of a {pinning-wheel. When tired, 
it lights upon the neareft tree or ftake ; refts a few 
minutes, and flies again to the flowers. Notwith- 
ftanding its weaknefs, it does not appear timid ; 
but will fuffer a man -to approach within eight or 
ten feet of it. 
Wao could imagine, that fo diminutive an ani- 
mal could be malicious, paffionate and quarrel- 
{ome ? Theie birds are often feen fighting together 
with great fury and obftinacy. The ftrokes they 
give with their bezk are fo fudden and fo quick, 
thar they are not diftinguifhable by the eye. Their 
wings 
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wings move with fuch agility, that they feem notB OOK 

to move atall. They are more heard than feen: XVIII. 

and their noife refembles that of a {parrow. ya 
Tuese little birds are all impatience. When 

they come near a flower, if they find it faded and 

withered, they tear all the leaves afunder. The 

precipitation with which they peck it, betrays, as 

it is faid, the rage with which they are animated. 

Towards the end of the fummer, thoufands of 

flowers may be feen ftript of all their leaves by the 

furty of the humming birds. It may be doubted, 

however, whether this mark of refentment is not 

rather an effect of hunger than of an unneceffarily 

deftruGtiive intin. 

' Norra America formerly was devoured by in- 

fects. As the air was not then purified, the ground 

= cleared, the woods cut down, nor the waters drain- 

ed off; thefe little animals deftroyed without oppo- 

fition all the productions of nature. Noneof them 

was ufeful to mankind. Thereis only one at pre- 

fent whicn is the bee: but this is fuppofed to have 

. been carried on from the old to the new world. 

The favages call it, the Englifh fly ; and it is only 

found near the coafts. Thefe circumftances an- 

mounce it to be of foreign original. The bees fly 

in numerous fwarms ‘through the forefts of the new 

world. Their numbers are continually increafing, 

and their honey, which is converted to feveral 

ufes, fupplies many perfons with food. 
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BOOK Tue bee is not the only prefent which Europe 
XVIII. has had it in her power to make to America. 
The Ena- She-has enriched her alfo with a breed of domeftic 
lith Pen animals, for the favages had none. America had 
TOT not yet affociated baits with men in the labours of 
wita do-. cultivation, when the Europeans carried over thi- 
mcitic ani- ä . ` ~ 
mals. ther in their {hips feveral of our fpecies of do- 
meftic animals. ‘They have multiplied there pro- 
digioufly ; but all of them, excepting the hog, 
whofe whole merit confifts in fattening himfelf, 
have loft much of that ftrength and fize which 
they enjoyed in thofe countries from whence they 
were brought. The oxen, horfes, and fheep have 
degenerated in the northern colonies of England, 
though the particular kinds of each had been 
chofen with great precaution, 

WuituHout doubt, it is the on the nature 
of the air and the foil which has prevented the 
fuccefs of their tranfplantation. Thefe animals, 
. as well as the men, were at fir attacked by epi- 
demical diforders. If the contagion did nor, as in 
the men, affect the principles of generation in 
them, feveral fpecies of them at leaft were with 
much difficulty reproduced. Each generation fell 
fhort of the laft; and as it happens to Amefican 

plants in Europe, European cattle continually de- 
generated in America. ‘Such is the law of cli- 
‘mates, which wills every people, every animal 
and vegetable fpecies to grow and flourifh: in- its 
mative foil. The love of their native foil feems an 

ordinance 
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ordinance cf nature prefcribed to all beings, likeBooxk 
the defire of preferving their exiftence. vIr 
Xer there are certain correfpondcnces of cli- ini Jag 
mate, which form exceptions to the general rule grein is 
againít tranfporting animals and plants. When ig nal a 
the Enolifh farft landed on the North American i 
continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe de- Englif. 
folate regions had fcarcely arrived at the cultiva- 
tion of a {mall quantity of maize. This fpecies of 
corn, unknown at that time in Europe, was the 
only one known in the new world. ‘The culture 
of it was by no means dificult. The favages con- 
tented themfelves with taking off the turf, making 
a few holes in the ground witha ftick, and throw- 
ing into each of them a fingle grain, which pro- 
duced two hundred and fifty or three hundred. 
The method of preparing it for food was not more 
complicated. They pounded it in a wooden or 
{tone mortar, and made it into a pafte, which they 
baked under embers. ‘They often ate it boiled or 
toatted merely upon the coals. 
THe maize has many advantages. Tts leaves 
are ufeful in feeding cattle; a circumftance of 
great moment where there are very few meadows. 
A hungry, light, fandy foil agrees beft with this 
plant. Lhe feed may be frozen in the {pring two 
or three times without impairing the harveft. In 
fhort it is of all plants the one that is leatt injured 
by the excefs of drought or montture. 
Truese caules, witich introduced the cultivafron 
of ic in that part ef the world, induced the Eig- 
= @ lifh 
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B O O Kliifh to preferve and even promote it in their fet- 
XVIII. tlements. “hey fold it to Portugal, to South 
—v—~ America, and the fugar iflands, and had fufficiene 
for their own ufe. They did not, however, ne- 
piect to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo per- 
fectly as in their native foil; With the fuperfluity 
‘of their harvefts, the produce of their herds, and 
the clearing of the forefts, the colonifts formed a 
‘trade with all the wealthieft and moft populous 
provinces of the new world. 

‘Tue mother country, finding that her northern 
colonies had fupplanted her in her trade with 
South America, and fearing that they would foon 
become her rivals even in Europe at all the mar- 
‘kets for fale and corn, endeavoured to divert their 
induftry to objects that might be more uleful to 
her. She wanted neither motives nor means to 
bring about this purpofe, and had foon an oppor- 

tunity to carry it into execution. | 
TheEng- ThE greateft part of the pitch and tar the Eng- 
lih find „_ lifh wanted for. their fleet, ufed to be furnifhed by 
tv of hav- Sweden. In 1703, that ftare was fo blind to its 
nage ‘tores true intereft, as to lay this important branch of 
ai raaa commerce under the reftrictions of an exclufive 
patent. The firít effect cf this monopoly was a 
Judden and vnnatural increafe of price. England 
taking advantage of this blunder of the Swedes, 
encouraged by confiderable premiums the impor- 
taton of all forts of naval ftores which North 
America could furnifh. : 
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Tuese rewards did not immediately produce BOO K 
the effect that was expected from them. A bloody XVIII. 


war, raging in each of the four quarters of the 
world, prevented both the mother country and 
the colonies from giving to this beginning revolu- 
tion in commerce the attention which it merited. 
The northern nations, whofe interefts were united, 
taking this inaction, which was only occafioned 
by the hurry ot a war, for an abfolute proof of 
inability, thought they might without danger lay 
every reftri€tive clauie upon the exportation of 
marine ftores, that could contribute to enhance 
the price of them. For this end they entered into 
mutual engagements, which were made public in 
1718, atime, when all the maritime powers {tilk 
felt the effects of a war, that had continued four- 
teen years. | 7, a 

ENGLAND was alarmed by fo odious a conven- 
tion. She difpatched to America men of fufficient 
ability to convince the inhabitants how neccflary 
it was for them to affift the- views of the mother 
country ; and of fufficient experience to direét 
their firít attempts towards great objects, without 
making them pafs through thofe minute details, 
which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
dificulty. Ina very fhort time fuch quantities of 
pitch, tar, turpentine, yards. and matts were 
brought into the harbours of Great Britain, that 
tos was enabled to fupply the nations around 
Cr. 


T8 Tuis 
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Tais fudden fucceis blinded the Britih govern- 
ment. The cheapheis of the commodities fur- 


M nifhed by the cclonies, in comparilon of thole 


which were brought from the Baltic, gave them 
an advantage, which feemed to iniure a conftant 
preference. Upon this the miniftry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they 
had not taken into their calculation the difference 
of freight, which was entirely in favour of their 
rivals. A total ftop enfued in this branch of 
trade, and made them fenfible of their error. In 
1729, they revived the bounties ; which though 
they were not laid fo high as formerly, were fuf- 
ficient to give to the vent of American ftores the 
ereateft fuperiority, at leaft in England, over thofe 
of the northern nations. 

Tar woods, though they conftituted the prin- 
ctpal riches of the colonies, had hitherto been 
overlooked by the governors of the mother coun- 
try. The produce of them had long been ex- 
ported by the Englith to Spain, Portugal, and the 
differenc markets in the Mediterranean, where it 
was bougnt up for building and other ufes. As 
thefe traders did not take in return merchandife 
suficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
practice with the Fiamburghers, and even the 
Dutch to import on their bottoms the produce of 
the moft fertile climates of Europe. This double 
trade of export and carrying the merchandife of 
oir nations had confiderably augmented the Bri- 
tih navy. The parliament, being informed of 

this 
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this advantage, in the year 1722, immediately ex- BOOK 
empted the timber of the colonies from all thole XVIII. 
duties of importation, which Ruffian, Swedifh and "vr" 
Danifh timber are fubjeét to. This frt favour 

was followed by a bounty, which, at the fame 

time that it comprehended every fpecies of wood 

in general, was principally calculated for thofe, 

which are employed in fhip-building. An advan- 

tage, fo confiderable in itfelf, would have been 

greatly improved ; if the colonies had built among 
themielves veffels. proper for tranfporting cargoes 

of fuch weight; if they had made dock yards, 

from which they might have furnifhed complete 
freights ; and finally, if they had abolifhed the 

cuftom. of burning in the tpring the leaves which 

had fallen in the preceding autumn. ‘This abfurd | 
practice deftroys all the young trees, that are be- 
ginning in that feafon to fhoot out; and leaves 

only the old ones, which are too rotten for ufe. 

Ic is notorious, that veffels conf{tructed in Ame- 

rica, or with American materials, laft but a very 
fhort time. This inconvenience may arife from 
feveral caufes; but that, which has juft been 
mentioned, merits the greater attention, as it may 
be eafily remedied. Befides timber and matts for 
fhips, America is capable of furnifhing likewife 
fails and rigging, by the cultivation of hemp and 
flax. ? | 

Tue French proteftants, who, when driven 
from their country by a victorious prince bewame 
infected with a fpirit of bigotry, carried theif na- 
i & tional 
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B O O K tional induftry into. all the countries of his ene- 
XVIII. mies, and taught England the value of two com- 
ve modities of the utmofít importance to a maritime 


England 
begins to 
get iron 
tromNo 
Ame inn 


ma mankind, was unknown to the Americans, till 





power. Both fax and hemp were cultivated with 
fome fuccefs in Scotland and Ireland. Yet the 
manufactures of the nation were chiefly fupplied 
with both. from Ruffia. To put a ftop to this fo- 
reign importation, it was propofed to grant a 
bounty to North-America of 135 livres *, for 
every ton of thefe articles. But habit, which is 
averfe from every thing that is new, however ufe- 
ful, prevented the colonifts at frat from being al- 
lured by this bait. ‘They are fiance reconciled to 
this bounty ;~and the produce of their flax and 
hemp ferves to keep at home a confiderable part 
of 45,000,000 + of livres, which went annually 
out of Great Britain for the purchafe of foreign 
linens. Ic may, perhaps, in time be improved fa 
far as to fupply the whole demand of the king- 
dom, and even to fupplant other nations in all the 
markets. A foil entirely frefh, which cofts no- 














thing, does nat ftand in need of manure,,. is inter- 


fected by navigable rivers, and may be cultivated 
by. flaves, affords ground for immenfe expeéda- 
tions. To the timber and canvas requifite for: 


-fhipping we have yet to add iron. The northern 


parts of America furnifh this cammodity which 
ad@ifts in acquiring the gold and filver that Aow fo 
abundantly in the touthern. 

Tuis moft ferviceable of metals, fo neceffary to 
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the Europeans taught them the moft fatal ule of Boo K 
it, that of making weapons. ‘The Englifh them- xvIII. 
felves long negleéted the iron mines, which Ve 
ture had lavifhed on the continent, where they 
were fettled. That channel of wealth had been 
diverted from the mother country by being 
clogged with enormous duties. The proprietors- 
of the national mines, in concert with thofe of the 
coppice woods, which are ufed in the working of. 
them, had procured impofts to be laid on them 
that. ameunted to a prohibition. By corruption, 
intrigue, and fophiftry, thefe enemies to the pub- 
lic good had ftified a competition, which would 
have been fatal co their interefts. At length the 
government took the firt ftep towards a right 
conduct. The importation of American iron into 
the port of London was granted, duty-free; but 
at the fame time it was forbidden to be carried to 
any other ports, or even more than ten miles in- 
land. This whimfical reftriction continued till 
3757. At that time the general voice of the peo- 
ple called upon the parliament to repeal an ordi- 
nance fo manifeftly contrary to every principle of 
public utility, and to extend to the whole king- 
dom a. privilege which had been granted. exclu- 
fively to the capital. , 
Tuouca nothing could be more reafonable 
than this demand, ic met with the ftrongeft opps- 
ition. Combinations.of interefted individuals 
were formed to reprefent, that the hundredtmd 
nine forges worked in England, not  pockoning, 
thoie 
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Boo kthofe of Scotland, produced annually eighteen 
XVIII. thoufand tons of iron, and employed a great num- 
immed her of able workmen; that the mines, which were 
inexhauftible, would have fupplied a much greater 
quantity, had not a perpetual apprehenfion pre- 
vailed that the duties on American iron would be 
taken off; that rhe iron works carried on in Eng- 
land confumed annually one hundred and ninety- 
eight thoufand cords of underwood, and that thofe 
woods furnifhed moreover bark for the tanneries 
and materials for fhip-building;, and that the 
American iron, not being proper far fteel, for 
making fharp inftruments, or many of the utenfils 
of navigation, would contribute very little to lef- 
fen the importation from abroad, and would have 
no other effect than that of putting a ftop to the 
forges of Great Britain. 
Tuese groundlefs reprefentations had no weight 
with the parliament, who faw clearly that unlefs 
the price of the original materials could. be tef- 
fened, the nation would foon lofe the numberlefs 
manufactures of iron and fteel, by which it had fo 
long been enriched ; and that there was no time 
to be loft in putting a ftop to the progrefs other 
nations were making in thefe works. It was 
therefore relfolved that the free importation of iron 
from America fhould be permitted in all the ports 
of England. This wife refolution was accompanied 
with an act of juftice. The proprietors of, cop- 
pices were by a ftatute of Henry the eight forbid- 
den to clear their Jands: but the parliament took 
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off this prohibition, and left them at liberty toBOO K 

make ufe of their eftates as they fhould think XVIII. 

proper. aiia duasi 
Previous to thefe regulations, Great Britain 

ufed to pay annually to Spain, Norway, Sweden 

and Ruffia ten millions of livres * for the iron fhe 

purchafed of them. ‘This tribute is greatly lel- 

fened, and will ftill decreafe. The ore is found 

in fuch quantities in America, and is fo eafily fe- 

parated from the ground, that the Englifh do not 

defpair of having it in their power to furnifh Por- 

tugal, Turkey, Alica the Eaft Indies, and every 

country in the worid with which they have any 

commercial connećtions. 
Peruaps, the Englifh may be too fanguine in 

their reprefentations of the advantages they expect 

from fo many articles of importance to their navy. 

But it is fufficient for them, if by the affiftance of 

their colonies they can free themfelves from thart 

dependence in which the northern powers of Eu- 

rope have hitherto kept them, with regard to the 

equipment of their fleets. Formerly their enter- 

prizes might have been prevented or at leaft inter- 

rupted by a refufal of the neceffary materials, 

From this time nothing will be able to check 

their natural ardour for the empire of the fea, 

which alone can infure to them the empire of the 

new world. England 
AFTER having paved the way to that grans q! ae 

i š : T procure 

ject, by forming a free, independent navy, Moč- wine and 


filk trom 
nor Plauwth 
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Booxkriorto that of every other nation; England has 
XVIII. adopted every meafure, that can contribute to her 
——--— enjoyment of a fpecies of conqueft fhe has made 


in America, not fo much by the force of her arms 
as by her induftry. By bounties judicioufly be- 
ftowed, fhe has fucceeded fo far as to draw an- 
nually from that country twenty million weight of 
pot-afhes. The greateft progrefs has been made 
in the cultivation of rice, indigo and tobacco. In 
proportion as the fettlements, from their natural 
tendency, ftretched further towards the fouth, 
frefh projects and enterprifes fuitable to the nature 
of the foil fuggefted themfelves. In the temperate 
and in the hot climates, the feveral productions 
were expeéted which necefMfarily reward the labours 
of the cultivator. Wine was the only article that 
feemed to be wanting in the new hemifphere ; and 
the Englith, who have none in Europe, were 
eager to produce fome in America. 

Upon that immenfe continent the Englifh are 
in poffeffion of, are found prodigious quantities of 
wild vines, which bear grapes, differing in co- 
lour, fize and quantity, but all of a four and dif- 
agreeable flavour. It was fuppofed that good 
management would give thefe plants that perfec- 
tion, which unaffifted nature had denied them ; 
and French vine-dreffers were invited into a coun- 
try, where neither public nor private impofitions 
took away their inclination to labour by depriving 
tnem of the fruits of their induflry. The repeated 
experiments they made both with American and 

European 
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Fiuropean plants, were all equally unfuccefsful. Boo K 
The juice of the grape was too watery, too weak, XVIII. 
and almoft impoMfible to be preferved in a hot cli- 77 
mate. “fhe country was too full of woods, which 

attract and confine the moil and hot vapours ; 

the feafons were too unsettled, and the infeéts too 
numerous near the forefts to fuffer a produétion to 

grow up and profper, of which the Eneglifh and’ 

all other nations who have it nor, are to ambitious. 

The time will come, perhaps, though ic will be 

jong firft, when their colonies will furnifh them 

‘with a liquor, which they envy and purchafe from 
France, repining inwardly that they are obliged to 
contribute towards enriching a rival, whom they 

are anxious to ruin. ‘This difpofition is cruel. 
England has other more gentle and more honour- 

‘able means of attaining that profperity fhe is am- 

bitious of. Hier emulation may be better and 

more ufefully exerted on an article now cultivated 

in each of the four quarters of the globe ; this is 

fik! the work of that littl worm which clothes 
mankind with the leaves of trees digefled in its 
entrails: filk ! that double prodigy of nature and 

Of art. 

A very conficerable fum of money is annually 
exported from Great Britain for the purchafe of 
this rich production ; which gave rife about thirty 
years ago to a plan for obraining lk tro:n Caro- 
Jina ; the miidnefs cf the climate, and the prer 
abundance of mulberry-trees teemed favouratée to 
the project... Some attempts made by the goverm- 
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BooxKment to attract fome Switzers into the colony, 
xvIII. were more fuccefsful than could have been ex- 
=n pected. Yet the progrefs of this branch of trade 
has not been anfwerable to fo promifing a begin- 

ning. The blame has been laid on the inhabitants 

of the colony, who buying only negroe men, 

from whom they received an immediate and cer- 
tain profit, neglected to have women, who with 
their children might have been employed in bring- 
ing up filk-worms, an occupation fuitable to the 
weaknefs of that fex, and to the tendereft age. 
But it ought to have been confidered, that men 
coming from another hemifphere into a rude un- 
cultivated country, would apply their firft care to 
the cultivation of efculent plants, breeding cat- 
tle, and the toils of immediate neceffity. ‘This is 
the natural and conftant proceeding of well-go- 
verned ftates. From agriculture, which is the 
fource of population, they rife to the arts of 
luxury ; and the arts of luxury nourifh commerce, 
which is the child of induftry and parent of 
wealth. The time is, perhaps, come, when the 
Englhifh may employ whole colonies in the culti- 
vation of filk. This is, at leaft, the national opi- 
nion. On the 18th of April 1769, the parliament 
granted a bounty of 25 per cent. for feven years 
on all raw filks imported from the colonies ; a 
bounty of 20 per cent. for feven years following, 
and for feven years after that a bounty of 15 per 
cen. If this encouragement produces fuch im- 
provements as may reafgnably be expected from 
At; 
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it, the next ftep undoubredly will be the cultiva-RBoox 
tion of cotton and olive trees, which feem parti- xvIII. 
larly adapted to the climate and foil of the Eng- ~m~ 


hifh colonies. ‘There are not, perhaps, any rich 
productions either in Europe or Afa, but what 
may betranfplanted and cultivated with fuccefs on 
the vaft continent of North America, as foon as 
population fhall have provided hands in proportion 
to the extent and fertility of fo rich a territory. 
The great object of the mother country at prefent 
is the peopling of her colonies. 


‘Tue firt perfons, who landed inthis defert and With what 


ind of 


favage region were Englifhmen, who had been men Eng- 


perfecuted at home for their civil and religious 
opinions. 


land peo- 
ples her 
North A- 


merican 


Ir was not to be expected that this firft emigra- colonies. 


tion would be attended with important confequen- 
ces. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo 
{trongly attached to their native foil, that nothing 
leís than civil wars or revolutions can incline thofe 
among them, who have any property, character, 
or induftry, to a change of climate and country : 
for which reafon, the re-eftablifhment of public 
tranguillity in Europe was likely to put an infur- 
mountable bar to the progrefs of American cul- 
tivation. 

App to this, that the Englifh, though natu- 
rally active, ambitious and enterprifing, were ill- 
adapted to the bufinefs of clearing the grounds 
Accuftomed to a quiet life, eafe and many ca ive- 
niences, nothing but the enthufiaim of religion or 

politics 
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BOO K Politics could fupport them under the labours, mi- 


XVIII. feries, wants and calamities infeparable from new 
v— plantations. 


Ir is further to be obferved, that, though Eng- 
land might have been able to overcome thefe dif- 
ficulties, the ought not to have wifhed to do it. 
Without doubt, the founding of colonies, render- 
ing them flourifhing, and enriching herifelf with 
their productions, was an advantageous profpect 
to her; but thofe advantages would be dearly pur- 
chafed at the expence of her own population. 

Fiappiry for her, the intolerant and defpotic 
{pirit, that prevailed in moft countries in Europe, 
forced numberlefs victims to take refuge in an un- 
cultivated traét, which, in its ftate of defolation, 
feemed to implore that affiftance for itfelf which it 
offered to the unfortunate. “[hefe men, who had 
efcaped from the rod of tyranny, in croffing the 
feas, abandoned all the hopes of return, and at- 
tached themfelves for ever to a country, which at 
the fame time 2aforded them an afylum and an 
eafy quiet fubfiftence. Their good fortune could 
not remain for ever unknown. Multitudes 
flocked from different parts to partake of it 
Nor has this eagernefs abated, particularly in 
Germany, where nature produces men for the pur- 
pofes either of conquering or cultivating the earth. 
It wiil even increate. The advantage granted to 
amigrants, throughout the Britifh coniinions, of 
being naturalized by a recfidence of feven years in 
the colonies, tufiiciently warrants this prediction. 
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WHILE tyranny and pertecution were deftroying 
population in Europe, Englih America was be- 
ginning to be peopled with three forts of inhabi- 
tants. The frt clafs confiils cf freemen. It is 
the moft numerous; but hicherto it has vilibly de- 
generated. The Creoles in general, though ha- 
Dituated ro the climate from their cradle, are not 
fo robuit and fit for labour, nor fo powerful in war 
as the Europeans; either becaufe they have not 
the improvements of education, or are foftened by 
mature. In that foreign clime the mind is ener- 
vated as well as the body: endued with a quick- 
neis and early penetration, it hath a ready concep- 
tion, but wants fteadine{s, and is not uled to con- 
tinued thought. It muft be a matter of aftonifh- 
ment to find that America has not produced one 
good poet, able mathematician, or man of genius 
in any fingle art or fcience. The Americans pof- 
fefs in general a readineis for acquiring the know- 
ledge of every art or fcience, but not one fhews 
any fuperior talent for any one tn particular. More 
early advanced, and arriving at a ttate of maturity 
fooner than we do, they are much behind us in the 
latter part of life. 

PERHAPS, it will be faid, that their population 
is not very numerous, in compariton of that of all 
Europe together; that they want aids, matters, 
models, inftruments, emulation in the arts and 
{ciences ; that education 1s too neglected, or roo 
little improved. But we may obferve, that in pro- 
portion, we fee more perfons in America of good 
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Seo E birth, of an caly, competent fortune, with a great- 
Lie 


er fhare of leiiure and of other means of improv- 

ine their natural abilities, than are found in Eu- 

rope, where even the very method of training up 

youth is often repugnant to the progrefs and un- 
folding of reaton and genius. Is it poffible that 
although the Creoles educated with us have every 
one of them good fenfe, or, at leaft, the majority 
of them, yet not one fhould have arifen to any 
great degree of perfection tn the flighteft purfuit ; 
and that among fuch as have ftaid in their country 
no one has diftinguifhed himfelf by a confirmed fu- 
periority in thofe talents which lead to fame? Haş 
nature then punifhed them for having croffed the 
ocean’ Are they a race of people for ever dege- 
nerated by tranfplanting, by growth and by mix- 
ture? Will not time be able to reconcile them to 
the nature of their climate? Let us beware to 
judge of future events, before we have the expe- 
perience of ieveral centuries. Let us wait till 
education has correéted the infurmountable ten- 
dency cf the climate towards the enervating plea- 
fures of luxury and fenfuality. Perhaps, we fhall 
then fee that America is propitious to genius, and 
the arts that give birth to peace and fociety. A new 
Olympus, an Arcadia, an Athens, a new Greece 
will produce, perhaps, on the continent, or in the 
Archipelago that furrounds it,’ another Homer, a 
Theocritus, and efpecially an Anacreon. Per- 
haps, another Newton is to arife in New Britain. 
From Englifh America without doubt will pro- 


ceed 
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ceed the firft rays of the fciences, if they are at 
length to break through a fky fo long obicured with 
clouds. By a fingular contract with the old world, 
an which the arts have pafled from the fouth to- 
wards the north, we fhali find that in the new 
worid, the north ferves to enlighten the fouthern 
parts. . Let the Englifh clear the ground, purify 
the air, alter the climate, improve nature, and a 
mew univerfe will arife out of their hands for the 
glory and happinefs of mankind. But it Is necef- 
fary that they fhould take fteps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim by juitice and laudable 
means to form a fet of people fit for the creation 
of a new world. This is what they have not 
done. | 
Tue fecond clafs of their colonifts was formerly 
compofed of malefactors which the mother country 
tranfported after condemnation to America, and 
who were bound toa fervitude of feven or four- 
teen years to the planters who had purchafed. 
them from the courts of juftice. Thefe corrupt 
men, always difpofed to commit frefh crimes, have 
at length been univerfally neglected. 

Tuery have been replaced by indigent perfons, 
whom the impoffibility of fubfifting in Europe has 
driven into the new world. Having embarked 























without being able to pay for their paflage, thefe 






wretched men are at the ditpofal of their captain, 
who fells them to whom he pleafes. 

Tuis fort of flavery is for a ionger or fherter 
time; but it can never exceed eight years. If 
| Z 2 among 
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gikt among thefe emigrants there are any who are not 


of age, their fervitude lafts till they arrive at- that 
period, whichis fixed at twenty-one for the noyt, 
and eighteen for the girls. 

None of thofe who are contraéted for have a 
tight to marry without the ‘approbation of their 
mafter, who fets what price he choofes on his con- 
fent. If any one of them runs away, and is re- 
taken, he is to ferve.a week for each day’s abfence, 
a month for every week, and fix months for: one. 
The proprietor who does not think proper to re- 
‘ceive again one who has deferted from his fervice, 
may fell him to whom he pleafes, but that is only 
for the term of the firft contract. Befides-neither 





ig fervice, nor the fale carry any ignominy with 


-At the end of his fervirude, the contracted 
denies enjoys all the rights of a free citizen. . With 
his freedom, he receives from the matter whom he 
has ferved, either implements for -hufbandry, or 
uxenfils proper for his work. 








But with whatever appearance of juftice this 
fpecies of trafic may be coloured, the greateft pare 
of the ftrangers who go overto America under 
thefe conditions, would. never goon board a fhip, 
if they were not inveigled away. Some artful kid- 
nappers from the fens of Holland fpread them- 
felves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the can- 
tons-of Germany, which are the beft peopled. or 
leal happy. There they fet forth with raptures 
the delights of .the new. world, and the fortunes 
eafily acquired in that country, Simple men fe 
duced 
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duced by thefe magnificent promifes, blindly. fol- 
low thefe infamous brokers engaged in this fcanda- 
lous commerce, who deliver them over to factors 
at Amfterdam or Rotterdam. Thefe, either in 
pay with the Britifh government, or with compa- 
nies who have undertaken to ftock the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men em- 
ployed in this fervice. Whole families are fold 
without their knowledge to mafters at a diftances 
who impofe the harder conditions upon them, as 
hunger and neceffity do not permit the fufferers to 
give a refufal. The Engiith form their fupplies of 
men for hufbandry, as princes do for war; fora 
purpofé indeed more ufeful and more humane, 
but by the fame artifices. The deception is pèr- 
petually carried on in Europe, by carefully fup- 
prefiing all correfpondence with America, which 





might unveil a myftery of impofture and iniquity, 


too well difguifed by the interefted principles 

which gave rife to it. | 
Bur in fhort there would not be fo many dupes, 
‘if there were fewer victims. It is the oppreffion 
of government which makes thefe chimerical ideas 
of fortune be adopted by the credulity of the peo- 
ple. Men, unfortunate in their private affairs, 
vagabonds or contemptibie at home, have nothing 
worfe to fear in a foreign climate, eafily embrace 
the profpect of a better lot. The means made ufe 
of to retain them in a country where chance has 
given them birth, are only calculated to excite in 
them a defireto quit ic. It is vainly fuppofed that 
a: 3 they 
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BOOK they are to be confined by prohibitions, menaces, 


XVIII. 


Um and punifhments: thefe do but exafperate them, 


and drive them to defertion by the very forbidding 
of it. They fhould be attached by milder means, 
and by future expectations ; whereas they are im- 
prifoned, and bound: man, born free, is ref{train- 
ed from attempting to exift in regions, where 
heaven and earth offer him an afylum. It has 
been thought better to {tife him in his cradle than 
to let him feek for his fubfiftence in fome favour- 
able climate. It is not judged proper even to 
leave him the choice of his burial-place.— Tyrants 
in policy ! thefe are the effects of your laws! Peo- 
ple, where then are your rights P 

Is it then become necefflary to lay open to the 
nations the fchemes that are formed againít their 
liberty ? Muft they be told, that by a conípiracy 
of the moft odious nature, certain powers have 
lately entered into an agreement, which muft de- 
prive even defpair itfelf of every refource ? For 
thefe two centuries paft, all che princes of Europe 
have been fabricating in the fecret receffles of the 
cabinet that long and heavy chain with which the 
people are encompafied on every fide. At every 
negociation frem links were added to the chain fa 
artificially contrived. Wars tended not to make 
{tates more extenfive, but fubjects more fubmif- 
five, by gradually fubftituting military govern- 
mert in lieu of the mild and gentle influence of 
Jaws and morality. The feveral fovereigns have 
ell equally ftrengthened themfelves in their tyran- 


ny 
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ny by their conquefts, or by their loffes. When BOOK 
they were victorious, they reigned by their ar- ional 
mies; when humbled by defeat, they held the | 
command by the mifery of their pufillanimous fub- 
jects; if they were either competitors or adverfa- 
ries from motives of ambition, they entered into 
league or alliance, only to aggravate the fervitude 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they: 
exhaufted every other that they might either reco- 
ver it, or indemnify themfelves by the lofs. If 
they acquired a new one, the haughtinefs they af- 
fected out of it, was the occafion of cruelty and 
extortion within. They borrowed one of another 
by turns every art and invention, whether of peace 
or of war, that might concur fometimes to foment 
natural antipathy and rivalfhip, fometimes to obli- 
terate the character of the nations; as there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to tubject 
the nations one by means of another to the defpo- 
tifm they had conftantly been preparing for them. 
Ye people who all groan more or lefs fecretly, be 
< not blinded with refpeét to your condition ; thofe 
who never entertained any affection for you, are 
‘come now not to have any fear for you. In the 
extremity of wretchednefs one fingle refource re- 
mained for you; that of efcape and emigration.— 
Even that has been fhut againft you. 

Princes have agreed among themiclves to re- 
{tore to one another deferters, who for the mofi 
part enlifted. by compulfion or by fraud, have a 
right to efcape ; not only villains who in reality 

Z 4 ought 
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BOOK ought not to find a refuge any where; but indif- 
VIII. : 
v ferently all their fubjećts, whatever may be the 
motive that obliged them to quit their country. 
Tavs all ye unhappy labourers, who find nei- 
ther fubfifttence nor work in your own countries, 
after they have been ravaged and rendered barren 
by the exaétions of finance; thus ye die where ye 
had the misfortune to be born, ye have no refuge 
but in the grave. All ye artifts and workmen of 
every fpecies harraffed by monopolifts, who are 
refuled the right of working at your own free dif- 
pofal, unleis you have purchafed the privileges of 
your calling : ye who are kept for your whole life 
in the work-fhop, for the purpofe of enriching a 
privileged factor: ye whom a court-mourning 
leaves for months together without bread or 
wages ; never expect to live out of a country where 
foldiers and guards keep you imprifoned ; go 
wander in defpair, and die of regret. If ye ven- 
ture to complain ; your cries will be re-echoed and 
loft in the depth of a dungeon, if ye make your 
efcape, ye will be purfued even beyond moun- 
tains and rivers: ye will be fent back, or given 
up, bound hand anda foot, to torture; and to that 
eternal reftraint to which you have been con- 
cdemned from your birth. Do you hkewife, whom 
nature has encowed with a free fpirir, independence 
of prejudice and error, who dare to think and talk 
ike men, do you erafe from your minds every 
idea of truth, nature, and humanity. Applaud 
every attack made on your country and your fel- 
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low-citizens, or elfe maintain a profound filence in 
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the receffes of obf{curity and concealment. All ye ——— 


who were born in thofe barbarous ftates, where 
the condition for the mutual reftoration of de- 
ferters has been entered into by the feveral princes, 
and fealed by a treaty; recolleét the infcription 
Dante has engraven on the gate of his infernal re- 
gion: Voi ch’ entrate, lafciate omai ogni /peranze: 
You who enter here, leave behind you every hope. 
Wuoat! is there then no afylum remaining be- 
yond the feas? Will not England open her colo- 
nies to thofe wretches, who voluntarily prefer her 
dominion to the infupportable yoke of their own 
country ? What occafion has fhe for that infamous 
band of contraéted flaves, feduced and debauched 
by the fhameful means employed by every ftate to 
increafe their armies ? What need has fhe of thofe 
beings {till more miferable, of whom fhe compofes 
the third clafs of her American inhabitants? Yes, 
by an iniquity the more fhocking as it is appa- 
rently the lels neceffary; her northern colonies 
have had recourfe to the traffic, and flavery of the 
negroes. It will not be difowned, that they may 
be better fed, better clothed, lefs ill-treated, and 
leis overburthened with toil than in the iflands. 
The laws protect chem more effectually, and they 
feldom become the victims of the barbarity or 
caprice of an odious tyrant. But t:l what muft 
be the burthen of a man’s life who is condemned 
to languifh in eternal favery? Some humane fec- 
taries, chriftians who lcok for virtues in the gof- 
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~ pel, more than for opinions, have often been de- 


~“ firous of reftoring to their faves that liberty for 


which they cannot receive any adequate compenfa- 
tion; but they have been a long time withheld by 
a law of the itate, which directed that an affien- 
ment of a fufficiency for fubfiftence fhould be made 
to thofe who were fet at liberty. 

Ler us rather fay, they have been prevented 
from doing this by the convenient cuftom of be- 
ing waited on by flaves; by the fondnefs they 
have for power,: which they attempt to juftify by 
pretending to alleviate their fervitude ; and by the 
Opinion fo readily entertained that they do not 
complain of a ftate, which is by time changed 
into nature: thefe are the fophif{ms of felf-love, 
calculated to appeafe the clanrours of confcience. 
The generality of mankind are not born with evil 
cifpofitions, or prone ta do ill by choice; but 
even among thofe whom nature feems to have 
formed juit and good, there are but few who pofl- 
fefs a foul fufficienily difinterefted, courageous 
and great, to do any good action, if they muft 
facrifice fome advantage for it. 

Burt ftill the quakers have lately fet an example 
which ought to make an epocha in the hiftory of 
religion and humanity. In one of their afiem- 
blies, where every one of the faithful, who con- 
ceives himfelf moved by the impulfe of the holy 
fpirit, has a right of fpeaking ; one of the bre- 
thren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired on 
this occafion, arofe and faid: ‘* How long then 
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fhall we have two confciences, two meafures, È O O 5 





two fecales ; one in our own favour, one for the ——— 


ruin of our neighbour, both equally falfe? Is it 
for us, brethren, to complain at this moment, 
that the parliament of England wifhes to en- 
Mave us, and to impote upon us the yoke of 
fubjeéts, without leaving us the rights of ci- 
tizens; while for this century paft, we have 
been calmly acting the part of tyrants, by keep- 
ing in bonds of the hardeft flavery men who 
are our equals and our brethren? What have 
thofe unhappy men done to us, whom nature 
had feparated from us by barriers fo formidable, 
whom our avarice has fought after through 
{ftorms and wrecks, and brought away from the 
midít of their burning fands, or from their dark 
forefts inhabited by tygers ? What crime have 
they been guilty of, that they fhould be torn 
from a country which fed them without toil, 
and that they fhould be tranfplanted by us to a 
land where they perifh under the labours of fer- 
vitude ? Father of Heaven, what family haft 
Thou then created, in which the elder born, 
after having feized on the property of their bre- 
thren, are {till refolved to compel them, with 
{tripes, to manure with the blood of their veins 
and the {weat of their brow that very inheritance 
of which they have been robbed? Deplorable 
race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize over 
them ; in whom we extinguifh every power of 
the foul, to load their limbs and their bodies 
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Tuas difcourfe 
Naves in Penfylvania were ict at liberty. 


with burthens ; in whom we efface the image of 
God, and the ftamp of manhood. A race mu- 
tilated and difhonoured as to the faculties of 
mind and body, throughout its exiftence, by 
us who are chriftians and Englifhmen! Eng- 
lifhmen, ye people favoured by Heaven, and 
refpected on the feas, would ye be free and ty- 
rants at the fame inftant? No, brethren! it 1s 
time we fhould be confiftent with ourfelves. 
Let us fet free thofe miferable vidtims of our 
pride: let us reftore the negroes to that liberty, 
which man fheuld never take from man. May 
all chriftian focieties be induced by our example 
to repair an injuftice authorized by the crimes 
and plunders of two centuries ! May men too 
long degraded, at length raife to Hleaven thetr 
arms freed from chains, and their eyes bathed 
in cears of gratitude! Alas! thefe unhappy 
mortals have hitherto fhed no tears but thofe of 
defpair 1” 

and the 
A revo- 


awakened remorfe, 


lution fo amazing muit necefflarnly have been the 


work of a people inclined to toleration. 





But let 


us not expect fimilar inftances of heroiím in thofe 
countries which are as deep funk in barbarifm by 
the vices attendant on luxury, as they have for- 


merly been from ignorance. 
ment, 


When a govern- 
at once both prieftly and military, has 


brought every thing, even the optnions of men, 
under its yoke; when man, become an impoftor, 


has 
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has perfuaded the armed multitude that he holds n a 
from Eleaven the right of oppreffiing the earth; —~— 
there is no fhadow of liberty left for civilized na- 
tions. Why fhould they not take their revenge 
on the favage people of the torrid zone? 

Nor to mention the population of the negroes, Prefene 
which may amount to 300,000 flaves, in 1750 a saa 
million of inhabitants were reckoned in the Bri- i? the 


tifh provinces of North America. “There muf be provinces 
at prefent upwards of two millions ; fince it is perce” 
proved by undeniable calculations that the number 
of people doubles every 15 or 16 years in fome of 
thofe provinces, and every 18 or 20 łn others. 
So rapid an increafe muft have two fources; the 
firft is that number of Irifhmen, Jews, French- 
men, Switzers, Palatines, Moravians, and Saltz- 
burghers, who after having been worn out with 
the political and religious troubles they had expe- 
rienced in Europe, have gone in fearch of peace 
and guietnefs in thefe diftant climates. The fe- 
cond fource of that amazing increafe arifes from 
the climate itfelf of the colonies, where experience 
has fhewn that the people naturally doubled their 
numbers every five and twenty years. The ob- 
fervations of Mr. Franklin will make thefe truths 
evident. 
Tue numbers of the people, fays that philo- 
fopher, increafe every where in proportion to the 
number of marriages ; and that number increafes 
as the means of fubfifling a family are rendered 
more eafy. In a country where the means of iub- 
hiitence 
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al fittence abound, more people marry early. In a 
sy fociety, whofe profperity is a mark of its antiquity, 
the rich alarmed at the expences which female 
luxury brings along with it, engage as late as pot- 
Gible in a ftate, which it is dificult to enter into, 
and expenfive to maintain ; and the perfons, who 
have no fortunes, pafs their days in a celibacy 
which difturbs the married ftate. The mafters 
have but few children, the fervants have none at 
all; and the artificers are afraid of having any. 
This circumftance is fo evident, efpecially in great 
towns, that the population in them is not kept up 
to its ufual flandard, and that we conftantly find 
there a greater number of deaths than births. 
Happily for us this decreafe has not yet penetrated 
into the country, where the conttant practice of 
making up the deficiency of the towns, gives a 
little more fcope for population. But the lands 
being every where occupied, and let at the higheft 
rate, thofe who cannot acquire property of their 
own, are hired by thofe who are in poffeffion of ‘it. 
Rivalfhip, owing to the multitude of workmen, 
lowers the price of labour, and the fmallnefs of 
their profit takes away the defire and the hope of, 
as well as the abilities requifite for increafe by 
marriage. Such is the prefent {tate of Europe. 
Tuar of America prefents an appearance of a 
quite contrary nature. ‘[‘racts of land, wafte and 
uncultivated, are either given away, or may be 
obtained for fo moderate a price, that aman of the 
leaft turn for labour, is furnifhed in a fhort time 
with 
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with an extent, which while it is fufficient to rear pot tl dg 
a numerous family, will maintain his pofterity for ——~-—~ 
a confiderable time. The inhabitants, therefore, 
of the new world, induced likewife by the climates 
marry in greater numbers, and at an earlier time 
of life, than the inhabitants of Europe. Where 
one hundred enter into the married ftate in Eu- 
rope, there are two hundred in America, and if 
we reckon four children to each marriage in our 
Climates, we fhould allow, at leaft, eight in the 
new hemifphere. If we multiply thefe families by 
their produce, it will appear that in lefs than two 
centuries, the Britifh northern colonies will arrive 
at an immenfe degree of population, unlefs the 
mother country fhould contrive fome obftacles to 
impede its natural progrefs. 

THey are now peopled with healthy and robuft Nappinefs 
men, of a ftature above the common lize. “Thefe ae il 
Creoles are more lively and come to their ful} '™tPs Bri- 


iiin colo- 
growth fooner than the Europeans: but do not mes of 


live fo long. ‘The inhabitants are fupplied with + te AA 
great plenty of every thing requifite for food, by 
the low price of mear, fifh, grain, game, fruits, 
cyder, vegetables. Clothing is not fo eafily pro- 
cured, that being {ftill very dear, whether it be 
brought: from Europe, or made in the country 
Manners are in the ftate they fhould be among 
young colonies, and people given to cultivation, 
who are rot yet polifhed nor corrupted by re- 
fiding in great cities. Throughout the families in 
general, there reigns oeconomy, neatnefs, and re- 

gularity 
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gularity. Gallantry and gaming, the paffions of 


WV indolent opulence, feldom interrupt that happy 


tranquillity. The fex are ftill what they fhould 
be, gentle, modeft, compaffionate, and ufeful ; 
they are in poffeffion of thofe virtues which per- 
petuate the empire of their charms. The men are 
engaged in their firft occupations, the care and 
improvement of their plantations, which will be 
the fupport of their pofterity. One general fenti- 
ment of benevolence unites every family. No- 
thing contributes to this union fo much as a cer- 
tain equality of ftation, a fecurity that arifes 
from property, hope, and a general facility of in- 
creafing it; in a word, nothing contributes to it 
fo much as the reciprocal independence in which 
all men live, with reipect totheir wants, joined to 
the neceffity of focial connections for the purpofes 
of their pleafures. Inftead of luxury, which 
brings mifery in its train, inftead of this affliéting 
and {hocking contraft, an univerfal eafe wilely 
dealt out in the original diftribution of the lands, 
has by the influence of induftry given rife in every 
breaft to the mutual defire of pleafing; a defire, 
without doubt, more fatisfactory than the fecret 
difpofition to injure our brethren, which is infe- 
parable from an extreme inequality of fortune and 
condition. Men never meet without fatisfaétion 
when they are neither in that ftate of mutual dif- 
tance which leads to indifference, nor in that way 
of rivalfhip which borders on hatred. They come 
nearer together and unite in focieties; in fhort ir 
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is in the colonies that men lead fuch a rural lifeas BOOK 
was the original deftination of mankind, beft —~ 


fuited to the health and increafe of the {fpecies: 
probably, they enjoy all the happinefs confiltent 
with the frailty of human nature. We do not, 
indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents, 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence 
of which wear out and fatigue the fprings of the 
foul, and bring on the vapours of melancholy 
which fo naturally follow the diiguft arifing from 
fenfual enjoyments : but there are the pleaiures ‘of 
domeftic life, the mutual attachments-of parent 
and children, and conjuzai love, that paffion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can tafte its 
and defpife all other gratifications. ‘This is the 
enchanting profpec& exhibited throughout North 
merica. Itis in the wilds of Florida and Vir- 
ginia, even in the forefls of Canada, that men are 
enabled to continue to love durine their whole 
lite what was the object of their firft affection, 
that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
lofe their beauty. | 

Ir there be any circumftance wanting to: the 
happinefs of Britifh America, it is that of form- 
ing one entire nation. Families are there found 
fometimes re-united, fometimes difperied, orisi- 
nating from all the different countries of lLurope. 
Thefe colonifts, in whatever ipot chance or dif- 
cernment enay have placed them, all prefervo 
with a prejudice not to be worn out, their mother 
tongue, the partialities and the cuftoms of their 
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BOOK own countrv. Separate fchools and churches 
XVIII. i i ae s ; 

w hinder them from mixing with the hofpitable peo- 
ple, who afford them a place of refuge. Still 
eftranged from this people by worfhip, by man- 
ners, and probably by their feelings, they har- 
bour feeds of diffention that may one day prove 
the ruin and total overthrow of the colonies. 
Fhe only prefervative againft this difafter depends 
entirely on the conduct of the governments they 
belong to. | 

Whstkird By governments muft not be underftood thofe 

“ok ftrange conftitutions of Europe, which are an ab- 

ctablhied furd mixture of facred and profane laws. Englifh 

fh coto- America was wife or happy enough not to admit 

nies of i ; o 

North any eccteftaftical power: being from the begin- 

ARE ning inhabited by prefbyterians, fhe rejeéted with 
horror every thing that might revive the idea of 

it. All affairs that in the other parts of the globe 

are determined by the eccfeftaftical courts, are 
here brought before the civil magiftrate, or the 
national affemblies. The attempts made by the 
members of the Englith church to eftablith their 
hierarchy in that country, have ever been abor- 
tive, notwithftanding the fupport given them by 
the mother country: but ftill they are equally 
concerned in the adminiftration as welk as thofe of 
other fects. None but catholics have been ex- 
cluded, on account of their refufing thofe oaths 
which the public tranquillity feemed to require. 
In this view American government has deferved 
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the greateft commendation ; but in other refpects, ga 
ït is not fo well combined. t_j 

Porīıcy, in its aim and principal obje& re- — 
Tembles the education of children. They both 
tend to form men, and fhould be in feveral re- 
Jpećts fimilar to each other. Savage people, firft 
united in fociety, require as much as children to 
be fometimes led on by gentle means, and fome- 
times reftrained by compulfion. For want of ex- 
perience, which alone forms our reafon, as thefe 
{avages are incapable of governing themfelves in 
the feveral changes of things and the various con- 
cerns that belong to a rifing tociety, the govern. 
ment that conduéts them fhould itfelf be enlight- 
ened, and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are 
naturally fubject to the oppreffive yoke of de- 
{potic power, till in the advanced ftate of fo- 
ciety their interefts teach them to conduct them- 
felves. 

Civitizep nations, like young men, more op 
Jefs advanced not in proportion to their abilties, 
but from the conduct of their early education, as 
foon as they become fenfible of their own ftrength, 
and righr, require to be managed and even attended 
to by their governors. A fon well educated fhould 
engage in no undertaking without confulting his 
father : a prince on the contrary, fhould make no 
regulations without confulting his people: fur- 
ther, the fon, in refolutions where he follows the 
advice of his father, trequently hazards nothing 

i~ & 2 but 
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ate but his own happinefs; in all that a prince or- 
=— ~ dains, the happinefs of his people is concerned, 
The opinion of the public, in anation that thinks 
and fpeaks, is the rule of the government: and 
the prince fhould never thwart that opinion with- 
out public reaions, nor oppofe it without having 
firt convinced the people of their error. Govern- 
ment is to model all its forms actording to public 
opinion : this it is well known, varies with man- 
ners, habits, and information. So that one prince 
may without finding the leaft refiftance do an aét 
of authority, notto be revived by his fucceffor, 
without exciting the public indignation. From 
whence does this difference arife ? The farft can- 
not have thwarted an opinion that was not {prung 
up in his time, but the latter may have openly 
counteracted it a century after. The firft, if I 
'may be allowed the expreffion, may, without the 
knowledge of the public, have taken a ftep the 
violence of which he may have foftened or made 
amends for by the happy fuccefs of his govern- 
ment; the other, fhall, perhaps, have increafed 
the public calamities by fuch unjuft acts of wilful 
authority, as may perpetuate its firft abufes. 
Public remonftrance is generally the refult of opi- 
nion; and the general opinion is the.rule of go- 
vernment: and becaufe public opinion governs 
mankind, kings for this reafon become the rulers 
of men. Governments then as well as opinions 
ought to improve and advance to perfection. But 
what is the rule for op!nions among an enlight- 
ened 
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ened people ? It is the permanent intereft of fo- B.O O K 
ciety, the fafety and advantage of the nation. —_— 
This intereft is modified by the | turn of everits and. 
fituations ; public opinion and the form of the go- 
vernment follow thefe feveral modifications. ‘This. 

is the fource of all the forms of government, efta- 

blifhed by the Englith, who are rational and free, 
throughout North A merita. 

- Tue government of Nova Scotia, of one of the 
provinces in New England, New York, New Jer- 
fey, Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia is 
{tiled royal ; becaufe the king of England is there 
vefted with the fupreme authority. Reprefenta- 
tives of the people form a lower houfe, as in the 
mother country: a feleét council, approved by 
the king, intended to fupport the prerogatives of 
the “crown, reprefents the houfe of peers, and 
maintains that. reprefentation by the fortune and 
rank of the moft diftinguifhed perfons in the 
country, who are members of it. A governor 
convénes, prorogues, and diffolves their alem- 
blies ; gives or refufes affent to their deliberations, 
which receive from his approbation the force of 
law, till the king, to whom they are tra nfmitted, 
has rejected them. 

Tue fecond kind of government which .takes 
place in the colonies, is known by the name of 
proprietary government. When the Enelifh frft 
fettled in thofe diftant regions, a rapacious and 
active court. favourite eafily obtained in thofe 
waítes, which were«as large as kingdoms, a pro- 
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Biva perty and authority without bounds. A bow and 

ee a few fkins, the only homage exaéted by the 
crown, purchafed for a man in power the right of 
fovercignty, or governing as he pleafed in an un- 
known country: fuch was the origin of govern- 
ment in the greater part of the colonies. At pre- 
fent, Maryland and Penfylvania are the only pro- 
vinces under this fingular form of government; or 
yather this irregular foundation of iovereignty. 
Maryland, indeed, differs from the reft of the- 
provinces only by receiving its governor from the 
family of Baltimore, whole nomination is to be 
approved by the king. In Penfylvania, the go- 
vernor named by the proprietary family, and con- 
firmed by the crown, is not fupported by a coun- 
cil which gives a kind of fuperiority, and he is 
obliged to agree with the commons, in whom 1a 
mnaturaliy vefled all authority. 

A third form, ftiled by the Englifh, charter 
government, feems more calculated to produce 
harmony in the conftitution. At prefent this fub- 
fifts only in Connecticut and in Rhode Iland; bug 
it was formerly extended’ to all the provinces in 
New England. It may be confidered as a mere 

democracy. The inhabitants of themfelves eleét, 
and depole all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to 
hawe the affient of the king, or his having any 
right to annul them. 

AT length the congueft of Canada, joined to 
the accuifizion of Florida, has given rife to-a form 
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of legiflation hitherto unknown throughout the 8.90 K 
realm of Great-Britain. Thofe provinces have —,— 
been put or left under the yoke of military, and 
confequently abfolute authority. Without any 
right*to affemble in a national body, they receive 
immediately from the court of London every or- 
der of government. 

Turis diverfity of governments is not the work 
of the mother country. We do not’find in it the 
traces of a reafonable, uniform and regular legifla- 
tion. dt is chance, climate, the prejudices of the 
times and of the founders of the Colonies that 
have produced this motley variety of conftitutions. 
Ic is not the province of men, who are caft by 
chance upon a defert coaft, to conftitute a legifla- 
tion. | 

At legifiation, in its nature, fhould aim at the. 
happinefs of fociety. ‘The means by which it ts 
to attain this great end, depend entirely ‘on its 
natural qualities. Climate, that is to fay, the fíky- 
and the foil, are the farft rule for the legiflator. 
Elis refources dictate to him his dutres. , łn the 
firít inftance, the local pofition fhould be con- 
fulted. A number of people thrown on a mari- 
time coaft, will have laws more or lefs relative to 
agriculture or navigation, in proportion to the in- 
fluence the fea or land may haveon the fubfiitence 
of the inhabitants who are to people that deiert 
coaft. If the new colony is Jed by the courfe of | 
fome large river far within land, a legiflator ought 
to have regard to the quality of the foil, and the 
ALA degree 
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XZ degree of its fertility, as wcll as tothe conneétions 





Racine colony will have either at home or abroad by 


the traffic of commodities moft conducive to its 
projipericy. 

Bur the wifdom of legifiation will chicfly ap- 
. pear in the diftribution of property. It isa gene- 
ral rule, which obtains in all countries, that when a 
colony ts founded, an extent of land be given to 
every perfon fufficient for the maintenance of a fa- 
mily ; more fhould be given to thofe who have 
abilities to make the necefilary advances towards 
improvement; and fome fhould be referved for 
pofterity, or for additional fettlers, with which the 
colony may in time be augmented. 

















Tue firft object of a ring colony is fubfifttence 
and population: the next is the profperity likely 
to flow from thefe two fources. To avoid occaft- 
ons of war, whether offenfive or defenfive; to turn 
induffry towards thofe objects which are moft ad- 
vantageous; not to form connections around them, 
except fuch as are unavoidable, and may be pro- 
portioned to the ftabiliry which the colony ac- 
quires by the numbers of its inhabitants, and the 
nature of its refources ; to introduce above alk 
things a partial and Jocal fpirit in a nation which is 
going to be eftablifhed, a fpirit of union within, 
and of peace without; to refer every inftitution to 
a diftant but fixed point; and to make every oc- 
cafional law fublfervient to the fettled regulation 
which alone. is to effeét an increafe of numbers, 
and to give ftability co the fettlement: thefe cir- 

cumiltances 
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cumftances make no more than the fketch of a le- gE 


oiflation. T 
Tse moral fyftem is to be formed on the na- 
ture of the climate; a large field for population 1s 
at firít to be laid open by facilitating marriage, 
which depends upon the facility of procuring fub- 
fifttence. Sanctity of manners fhould be eftablifh- 
ed by opinion. Ina barbarous ifland, which is to 
be ftocked with children, no more would be ne- 
ceffary than to leave the principles of truth to un- 
fold cthemfelves with the natural progrefs of rea- 
fon. By proper precautions againft thofe idle 
fears, which proceed from ignorance, the errors of 
fuperftition fhould be removed, till that period 
when the warmth of the natural paffions, fortu- 
nately uniting with the rational powers, diflipates 
every phantom. But when, people, already ad- 
vanced in hfe, are to be eftablifhed in a new coun- 
try, the ability of legiflation confifts in removing 
every injurious opinion or habit, which may be 
cured or corre€ted. If we with chat thefe fhould 
not be tranfmitted to pofterity, we fhould attend 
to the fecond generation by inftituting a general 
and public education of the children. A prince or 
legiMator fhould never found a colony, without 
previoufly fending thither iome proper perfons for 
the education of youth; that is, iome governors 
rather than teachers: for it is of lefs moment to 
teach them what is good, than to cuard chem from 
evil. Gocd education is ineffectual, when the 


people are already corrupted. The feeds of mo- 
rality 
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A eee rality and virtue, fown in the infant ftate of a gene- 
* e~ ration already vitiated, are annihilated in the early 
{fages of manhood by debauchery, and the conta- 
gion of fuch vices as have already become habitual 
un fociety. The beft educated young men cannot 
come into the world without making engagements 
and forming connections which will wholly influence 
them during the remainder of theirlives. If they 
marry, follow any profeffion, or purfuit, they find 
the feeds of evil and corruption rooted in every con- 
dition; a conduét entirely oppofite to their princi- 
pies ; example and difcourfe which difconcerts and 
combats their beft refolutions. 

Burt in a rifing colony, the influence of the firft 
generation may be corrected by the manners of the 
fucceeding one. The minds of all are prepared 
for virtue by labour., The neceffities of life res 
move all vices proceeding from want of employ- 
ment. The overflowings of its population have a 
natural tendency towards the mother country, 
where luxury continually invires and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who iùn- 
tends to refine the conftitution and manners of 
a colony, will meet with every affiltance he can 
require. If he. is only poffefied of abilities and 
virtue, the lands and the people he has to manage 
will fuggeit to his mind a plan of fociety, that a 
writer can Only mark out in a vague manner, liabl= 
to all the uncertainty of hypothefes that are varied 
and complicated by an intiniiy of circumftances 
too difficulc to. be foreleen and combined. 
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Burt the chief bafis of a fociety for cultivation ares” 
or commerce, is property. It is the feed of good ——~,—s 
and evil, natural or moral, conféequent on the 
focial tate. Every nation feems to be divided inə 
to two irreconcileable parties. T'he rich and cha 
poor, the men of property, and the hirelings, that 
is to fay, mafters and flaves, form two claffes of 
citizens, unfortunately in oppofition to one an- 
other. In vain have fome modern authors wifhed 
by fophiftry to eftablifh a treaty of peace between 
thefe two ftates. The rich on all occafions are 
difpofed to obtain a great deal from the poor at 
littłe expence ; and the poor are ever inclined to 
fet too high a value on their labour: while the rich 
man muft always give the law in this too unequal 
bargain. Hence arifes the fyftem of counterpoife 
eftablifhed in fo many countries. The people have 
not wifhed to attack property which they confi- 
Cered as facred, but ghey have made attempts to 
fetter it, and to check its natural tendency to uni- 
verial power. Thefe counterpoifes have almoft 
always been ill applied, as they were but a feeble 
remedy againtft the original evil in fociety. It is 
tnen to the repartition of lands that a legiflátor 
will turn his principal attention. The more wilely 
that diftribution fhall be managed, the more fim- 
ple, unitorm and exact will be thofe laws of the 
country which chiefly conduce to the prefervation 
of property. 

‘Jone Englifh colonies partake, in this refpedct, 
of the radical vice inherent in the ancient conftitu- 
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Ray tion of the mother country. As its prefent go- 

w— —' Vernment is but a reformation of that feudal fyf- 

tem which had opprefied all Europe, it ftill re- 

tains many ufages, which being originally nothing 

more than abufes of fervitude, are ftill more fen- 

bly felt by their contraft with the liberty which the 

people have recovered. It has, therefore, been 

found neceffary to join the laws which left many 

rights to the nobility to thofe which modify, leí- 

fen, abrogate or foften the feudal rights. Hence 

fo many laws of exception for one original law; fo 

many of interpretation for one fundamental ; fo 

many new laws that are at variance with the old. 

SHence it 1s agreed, there is not in the whole 

world a code fo diffufe, fo perplexed as that of the 

civil law of Great Britain. The wifeft mendf that 

enlightened. nation have often exclaimed againtt 

this diforder. They have either not been heard, or 

the changes which have been produced by their 

remonftrances, have only ferved to’ increate the 
confufion. 








By their dependence and their ignorance the co- 
lonies have blindly adopted that deformed and ill- 
digeited code, the burden of which opprefied their 
anceitors: they have added to that obfcure heap 
of materials by every new law that the times, 
manners, and place could introduce. From this 
mixture has retulted a chaos the moft dificult to 
put in order, a collection of contradictions that 
require much pains to reconcile. Immediately 
there fprang up a numerous body of lawyers to 
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drey upon the lands and inhabitants of thofe new EAI 
fectled climates. The fortune and influence they wyi 
have acquired in a fhort time, have brought into 
fubjećtion to their rapacioufnefs the. valuable clafs 

of citizens employed in agriculture, commerce, in 
all the arts and labours moft indifpenfably necef- 
fary for every focicty ; but almoft fingularly efen- 
tial to a rifing community. To the fevere evil of 
chicane, which has fixed itfelf on the branches, in 
order to feizeon the fruit, has fucceeded that of 
finance, which deitroys the heart and the root of 
the tree. 

In the origin of the colonies, the coin bore the The coin 
fame value as in the mother country. The fcar- the Enelifia 
city of.it foon occafioned a rife of one third. That colonies a 
inconvenience was not remedied by rhe abundance. America. 
of fpecie which came from the Spanifh colonies.; 
becaufe it was neceilary totranf{mit that into Eng- 
land i in order to pay for the merchandife wanted 
from thence. This was a gulph chat abforbed the 
circulation in the colonies. The confufion occa- 
fioned by this continual export furnifhed a pretence 
for the ufe of paper currency. 

THERE are two forts of it. The firft has in 
view the encouragement of agriculture, trade and 
induftry. Every coloniít who has more ambition 
than wealth, obtains from the province a paper 
credit, provided he confents to pay an intereft of 
5 per cent. furnifhes a fufficient mortgage, and 
agrees to repay every year a tenth of the capital 
borrowed. By means of this mark, which is re- 


ceived 
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ceived without difpute into the public treafury, and 


wn which their fellow-citizens cannot refufe, the bufi- 


nefs of private perfons is carried on with greater 
difpatch and eafe. The government itfelf draws 
confiderable advantages from this circulation; be- 
caufe as it receives intereft and pays none, it can 
without the aid of taxes apply this fund to theim- 
portant object of public utility. 

Bur there is another fort of paper, the exiftence 
of which is folely owing to the neceffities of go- 
vernment. The feveral provinces of America had 
formed projećts and contracted engagements be- 
yond their abilities. They thought to make good 
the deficiencv of their money by credit. Taxes 
were impofed to liquidate thofe bills that prefed 
for payment; but before the taxes had produced 
that falutary effect, new wants arofe that required 
frefh loans. The debts therefore accumulated, and 
the taxes were not fufMficient to anfwer them. . At 
length, the amount of the government bills exceeded 
all bounds after the late hoftilities, during which the 
colonies had raifed and provided for 25,000 men, 
and contributed to all the expences of fo long and 
obftinate a war. The paper thus fellinto the utmoft 
difrepute, though it had been introduced by the 
confent of the feveral general affemblies, and each 
province was to be anfwerable for what was of 
its Own creation. 

Taer parliament of Great Britain obferved this 
confufion, and attempted to remedy it. They re- 
gulated the quantity of paper currency each colo- 
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ny fhou!d create for the future, and as far as their Peete” 
information went, proportioned the quantity of —~—» 
it to their riches and rejfources. This regulation 

gave univerfal difguit, and in the year 1769, it 

was amended. 

Paper, of the ufuak figure of the coin, ftill 
continues to pafsin all kind of bufinefs. Each 
piece ts compofed of two round leaves, glued to 
each other, and bearing on each fide the ftamp 
that diftinguifhes them. ‘There are fome of every 
value. In each province befides a public building for 
the making of them, there are private houfes from 
whence they are diftributed : the pieces which are 
much worn or foiled, are carried to thefe houfes, 
and frefh ones received in exchange. There ne- 
ver has been an inftance of the officers employed 
in thefe exchanges having been guilty of the leaf 
fraud. 

Bur this honefty is not fufficient to infure the 
profperity of the colonies. Though for forty years 
their confumption has increafed four times as much 
as their population, (from whence it is apparent 
that the abilities of each fubjeét are four times 
greater than they were) yet one may foretel that 
thefe large eftablifhiments will never rite to that 
degree of f{plendour for which nature defigns 
them, unlefs the refiraints are removed, which 
confine both their interior induftry and their fo- 
reign trade. 
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BOOK Tue frh colonifts that peopled North America 
YVI l : 
applied themfelves folely to agriculture. It was 


EP llr aa not long before they perceived that their exports 


oo, did not enable them to buy what they wanted, and 

merica arethey, therefore, found themielves in a manner 

oct i compelled to fet up fome rude manufactures. The 

dufiry -ndinterefts of the mother country feemed to be at- 

EEE” fected by this innovation; which was made a mat- 
ter of parliamentary inquiry, and diicuficd with all 
the attention it deferved. There were men bold 
enough to defend the caufe of the colonitts. They 
urged, that as the bufinefs of tillage did not em- 
ploy men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige 
them to wafte in idlenefs the time which the land 
did not require: thatas the produce of agriculture 
and hunting did not furnifh them to the extent of 
their wants, the preventing them from providing 
againft them by a new fpecies of induftry, was in 
fact reducing them to the greateft diftrefs: in 
fhort, that the prohibition of manufactures only 
tended to enhance the price of all provificns in a 
rifine ftate, to leffen, or, perhaps, Rop the fale of 
them, and to deter fuch perions as might intend to 
fettle in it. 

Tue evidence of thefe principles was not to be 
controverted : they were complied with atter great 
debates. The Americans were permitted to manu- 
faeture their own cloths themielves, burt with fuch 
re{trictions as betrayed how much avarice regret” 
ted, what an appearance of juftice could not but 
allow. All communication from one province to 

anOtner 
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another on this account was feverely prohibited. BOOK 
They were forbidden under the heavieft penalties XVIII. 


to trafic with each other for wool of any fort, 
raw, or manufactured. However, fome manufac- 


turers of hats ventured to break through thefe re- 





{trictions. To put a ftop to what was termed a 
heinous diforderly practice, the parliament had re- 
courfe to the mean and cruel expedient of law. A 
workman was not at liberty to fet up for himfelf 
till after feven years apprenticefhip ; a matter was 
not allowed to have more than two apprentices at a 
time, nor to employ any fiave in his work- 
fhop. 

Tron mines, which feem to put into mens hands 
the inftruments of their own independence, were 
laid under reftrictions ftill more fevere. It was 
not allowed to carry iron in bars, or rough pieces 
any where but to the mother country. Without 
being provided with crucibles to melt it, or ma- 
chines to bend it, without hammers or anvils to 
fafhion it, they had fill kfs liberty of converting 
it into fteel. 

ImporRTATION was fubjected to ftill further re- 
{traints. All foreign veffels, unlefs in evident dif- 
trefs or danger of wreck, or freighted with gold or 
filver, were not to come into any of the ports of 
North America. Even Enelifh vefiels are notad- 
mitted there, unlefs they come immediately from 
fome port of the country. 1 bhe fhips of the co- 
lonies going to Eurepe, are to bring back no mer- 
chandife but from the mother country, except 
VoL. V. B b wine 
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B O O K wine from the Madeiras, and the Azores, and falt 

XVI1I1. for their fifheries. 

—— ~—~ ALL exportations were originally to terminate 
in England: but important reafons have deter- 
mined the government to relax and abate this ex- 
treme feverity. The colonifts are at prefent al- 
lowed to carry directly fouth of Cape Finnifterre, 
grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, Tale Gih; 
planks, and timber. AH other productions be- 

Jong exclufively to the mother country. Even 

Ireland that afforded an advantageous vent for 

corn, flax, and pipe ftaves, has been fhut againft 

them by an act of parliament of 1766. 

Tue parliament, which reprefents the nation, 
affumes the right of directing commerce in its 
whole extent throughout the Britifh dominions. 
lt is by this authority it pretends to regulate the 
connections between the mother country and the 
colonies, tO maintain a communication, an advan- 
tagseous reciprocal re-action between the fcattered 
parts of the immente empire. “Fhere fhould, in 
fact, be one power to appeal to, in order to de- 
termine finally upon the concerns that may be 
ufeful or prejudicial to the general good of the 
whole fociety. The parliament is the only body 
that can affume fuch an important power. But it 
ought to employ it to the advantage of every 
member of fociety. This is an inviolable maxim, 
efpecially in a ftate where all the powers are 
formed and dire¢ted for the prefervation of na- 
tural liberty. 
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THAT principle of impartiality was unattended B O O K 


to, which alone can maintain an equal ftate of in- 
dependence among the feveral members of a free 
government; when the colonies were obliged to 
vent in the mother country all their productions, 
even thofe which were not for its own confump- 
tion: when they were obliged to take from 
the mother country all kinds of merchandife, 
even thofe which came from foreign nations. 
This imperious and ufelefs reftraint, loading the 
fales and purchafes of the Americans with unne- 
ceffary and ruinous charges, has necefiarily lef- 
fened their induftry, and confequently diminifhed 
their profits; and it has been only for the purpofe 
of enriching a few merchants, or fome factors at 
home, that the rights and interefts of the colonies 
have thus been facrificed. All they owed to Eng- 
land for the proteétion they received from her, 
was only a preference in the fale and importation 
of all fuch of their commodities as fhe fhould 
confume 5 and a preference in the purchafe and in 
the exportation of all fuch merchandife as came 
from her hands: fo far all fubmiffion was a return 
of gratitude ; beyond it all obligation was violence. 
Ir is thus that tyranny. has given birth to con- 
traband trade. Trangreffion is the firlt effect 
produced by unreafonable laws. In vain has it 
frequently been repeated to the colonies, thag 
{mugeling was contrary to the fundamental in- 
rereft of their fettlements, to ail reaton of yovern- 
ment, and to the expre!s intentions of law. In 
ce 2 vain 
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B O O K vain has it been continually laid down in public 
XVIII. writings that the fubjeét who pays duty is op- 
cies: came prefied by him who does not pay it; and that the 


fraudulent merchant robs the fair trader by difap- 
pointing him of his lawful profit. In vain have 
precautions been multiplied for preventing fuch 
frauds, and frefh penalties inflicted for the pu- 
nifhment of them. The voice of intereft, reafon 
and equity has prevailed over all the numberlefs 
Clamours and various attempts of finance. Fo- 
reign importations {muggled into North America, 
amount to One third of thofe which pay duty. 

Aw indefinite liberty, or merely reftrained with- 
in proper limits, will ftop the prohibited engage- 
ments of which fo much complaint has been made. 
Then the colonies will arrive at a {tate of affttuence, 
which will enable them to difcharge a load of debt 
due to the mother country, amounting, perhaps, 
to 150 miilions *, and to draw yearly from thence 
goods to the amount of 108 millions +, agreeable 
to the calculation of American confumption ftated 
by the parliament of Great Britain in 1766. But 
anftead of this pleafing profpect, which one would 
imagine muft naturally arife from the conftitution 
of the Englifh government, was there any neceif- 
fity by a claim`“not to be fupported among a free 
people, to introduce into the colonies with the 
hardfhips of taxation, the feeds of diforder and 
difcord, and perhaps to kindle a flame which it is 
not fo eafy to extinguifh as to light up ? 

ENGLAND 

"e 6,56z,gool. + 45725,c0¢cl. 
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ENGLAND had jut emerged from a war, whichBooxK 
may be called univerfal, during which her fleets XVIII. 
had been victorious in all the feas, and her con- wae. 
quetts had enlarged her dominion with an immenfe a I 
territory in the Eaft and Weft Indies. Such a tempted to 
fudden increafe gave her in the eyes of all the ag og 
world a fplendour that muft inevitably excite envy colonics of 


North 


and admiration ; but within herfelf fhe was conti- = ame 
ether 


nually obliged to lament her triumphs. Op- fhe hada 
prefied with a load of debt to the amount of She diia 
333 30,000,000 livres *, that coft her an intereft of 
111,577,490 livres + a year, fhe was with diffi- 
culty able to fupport the current expences of the 
{tate, with a revenue of 240,000,000 livres tT; 
and that revenue was fo far from increafing, that: it 
was not even certain it would continue. ~~ : 
Tue land was charged with a higher tax than 
it had ever been in time of peace. New duties 
on houfes and windows reduced the value of that 
kind of property; and an increafe of ftock on a 
review of the finances funk the value of the whole. 
A terror had been ftruck even into luxury itfelf 
by taxes laid on plate, cards, dice, wines, and 
brandy. Commerce could not raife any further 
expectations, fince it paid in every port, at every 
iffue, for the merchandife of Afia, for the pro- 
duce of America, for fpices, filks, for every ar. 
ticle of export or import, whether manufactured 
or unwrought. Heavy duties had fortunately re 
Bb 3 | {trained 
© 145,687,500c!. + 4,881,515]. 3s. od. 
J. 10,500,000l, | 
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Boo K ftrained the abufes of fpirituous liquors; but that 
XVIII. was partly at the expence of the public revenue. 
—~w-— To compenfate this lofs, one of thofe expedients 


was adopted which are always eafily found, but 
dangerous to chufe from the articles of general 
confumption, and abfolute necefity. Duties were 
laid on the ordinary drink of the common people, 
on malt, cyder, and beer. Every fpring was 
{trained : every power of the body politic had 
‘been extended to its utmoft ftretch. Materials 
and workmanthip had fo prodigioufly rilen in 
price, that foreigners, whether rivals or con- 
quered, which before had not been able to fupport 
a competition with the Enghfh, were enabled to 
fupplant them in every market, even in their own 
ports. Thecommercial advantage of Britain with 
every part of the world could net be valued at 
more than fifty-—fix millicns of livres *, and that 
ficuation obliged her to draw from toe balance 
325,100,000 livres+, to pay the arrears of 
1,170,000,000 livres Ẹ which foreigners had 
placed in her public funds. 

THe crifis was a violent one. It was time to 
give the people fome relief. They could not be 
eafed by a diminution of expences, thofe being 
inevitable, either for the purpofe of improving the 
conquetts purchafed by fuch a lofs of blood and 
treafure; or to reftrain the refentment of the 
Hioufle of Bourbon, foured by the humiliations of 
the late war, and the facrifices of the late peace. 

AS 
æ 2,450,000l. + 1553536251. t 51,187,500l. 
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As other means did not occur that might fecure BOOK 
the prefent as well as future profperity of the na- XVIII. 
tion, it was thought proper to call in the colonies ~m~ 
to the aid of the mother country, by making 

them bear a part of her burthen. This determi- 

nation feemed to be founded on reafons not to be 
controverted. 

Ir is a fundamental principle of all focieties and 
of every age, that the different members which 
compofe a ftate, ought to contribute towards all 
its expences in proportion to their refpective abi- 
lities. The fecurity of the American provinces 
requires that they fhould furnifh fuch a fhare of 
affiftance, as may enable the mother country to 
protect them upon all occafions. It was to de- 
liver them from the moleftations they were ex- 
pofed to, that England had engaged in a war 
which has multiplied her debts: they ought then 
to aid her in bearing or leffening the weight of 
that increafe of expence. At pretent, when they 
are freed from all apprehenfion of the attempts of 
a formidable adverfary, which has been fortu- 
nately removed, can they, without injuftice refufe 
their deliverer, when her neceffities are prefiing, 
that money which purchafed their prefervation ? 
Has not that generous ftate, for a confiderable 
time, granted encouragement to the improvement 
of their rich produétions? Hias it not liberally and 
gratuitoufly advanced fums of moncy to thofe 
countries whofe lands are yet uncultivated ? Do 

Bb 4 not 
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Boo kK not fuch benefits deferve to meet a return of re- 
XVIII. lief and even of fervices ? 


—_ 


Sucu were the motives that perfuaced the Bri- 
tifh government that they had a right to eftablifh 
taxation in the colonies. “They availed themiclves 
of the event of the late war to affert this claim fo 
Gangerous to liberty. For if we attend to it, we 
fhall find that war, whether fuccefsful or nor, 
ferves always as a pretext for every ufurpation of 
government; as if the chiefs of warring nations 
rather intended to reduce their fubjects to more 
confirmed fubmiffion, than to make a conqueft 
over their enemies. “The American provinces 
were therefore ordered to furnifh the troops fent 
by the mother country for their fecurity with a 
part of the neceffaries requitite for an army. The 
apprehenfion of difturbing that agreement which 
is fo necefflary among ourfeives, when turrounded 
by adverfaries from withour, induced them to 
comply with the injunctions of the parhament 3 
but with fuch prudence as not to fpeak of an act 
they could neither reject without occafioning civil 
diffention, nor recognize without expofing rights 
too precious to be forfeited. New-York alone 
ventured to difapprove the orders fent from Eu- 
rope. Though the tranfigreffion was flight, it was 
punifhed as a difobedience by a fufpenfion of her 
paivileges. | 

„Ir was moft probable, that this attack made on 
“the liberty of the colony would excite the remon- 
ftrances of all the reft. Either through want of 


aztentio > 
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attention or forefight, none of them complained. B O O K 
This filence was interpreted to proceed from fear, XVIII. 
or from voluntary fubmiffion. Peace, that fhould sear 
leffen taxes every where, gave birth in the year 

1764 to that famous ftamp-act, which, by laying 

a duty on all marked paper, at the fame time for- 

bad the ufe of any other in public writings, whe- 

ther judicial, or extra-judicial. 

Aut the Englifh colonies of the new continent 
revolted againft this innovation, and their difcon- 
tent manifefted itfelf by fignal aéts. They entered 
into an agreement or confpiracy, the only one that 
was perhaps confiftent with moderate and civilized 
people, to forego all manufactures made up in the 
mother country, till the bill they complained of 
was repealed. The women, whofe weaknefs was 
moft to be feared, were the firft to give up what- 
ever Europe had before furnifhed them with, 
either for parade or convenience. Animated by 
their example, the men rejected the commodities 
for which they were indebted to the old world. 
In the northern countries, they paid as much for 
the coarfe ftuffs, made in the: country, as for fine 
cloths which were brought over the feas. They 
engaged not to eat lamb, that their flocks might 
increafe, and in time be fufficient for the clothing 
of all the colonifts. In the fouthern provinces 
where wool is fcarce and of an inferior quality, 
their drefs was to be cotton and flax furnifhed by 
their own climate. Agriculture was every where 

neglected, 
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Boo KNnegliected, in order that the people might qualify 

XVIII. themfelves for the bufinefs of the manufaétures. 

———————s THs kind of indirect and paffive oppofition, 
which ought to be imitated by all nations who 
may hereafter be aggrieved by the undue exercife 
of authority, produced the defired effect. The 
Englifh manufacturers who had fcarce any other 
vent for their goods than their own colonies, fell 
into that ftate of defpondency, which is the na- 
tural confequence of want of employment: and 
their complaints which could neither be ftifled nor 
concealed by adniiniftration, made an impreffion 
which proved favourable to the colonies. The 
{ftamp-act was repealed after a violent ftruggle 
that lafted two years, and which in an age of fa- 
naticifm, would, doubrtlefs, have occafioned a 
civil war. 

Bur the triumph of the colonies did not laft 
long. The parliament had given up the point 
with the greateft reluctance: and it ci¢arly ap- 
peared they had not laid afide their pretenfions, 
when in 1767, they threw the duties which the 

ftamp.act would have produced, upon ali glafs, 
lead, tea, colours, pafteboard, and ftained paper 
exported from England to America. E.ven the 
patriots themfelves who feemed moft inclined to 
enlarge the authority of the mother country over 
tke colonies, could not help condemning a tax, 
which in its confequences muft affeét the whole 
nation, by difpofing numbers to apply themfelves 
to manufactures, who ought to have been folely 

devored 
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devoted to the improvement of lands. The co-Boo x 
lonifts have not been the dupes of this, any more XVIII. 
than of the firft innovation. It has in vain been ~~ 
urged that government had the power to impofe 
what duties it thought proper upon exported 
goods, fo long as it did not deprive the colonies 
of the liberty of manufacturing the articles- fub- 
ject to this new tax. This fubterfuge has been 
confidered as an infult with regard to a people 
who being devoted entirely to agriculture, and 
confined to trade only with the mother country, 
could not procure either by their own labour, or 
by their connections abroad, the neceffary articles 
that were fold them at fo high a price. They 
thought when a tax was to be impofed, it was no- 
thing more than a nominal diftinction, whether it 
were levied in Europe, or America; and that 
their liberty was equally infringed by a duty laid 
upon commodities they really wanted, as by a tax 
upon ftampt paper, which they had been made to 
confider as a neceffary article. Thefe intelligent 
people faw that government was inclined to de- 
ceive them, and thought it an indignity to fuffer 
themfelves to be the dupes either of force, or of 
fraud. It appeared to them the fureft mark of 
weaknefs and degeneracy in the fubjecéts of any 
nation, to overlook all the artful and violent mea- 
fures adopted by government to corrupt and en- 
flave them. 
Tue diflike they have {hewn to thefe new im- 
pofts, was not founded on the idea of their being 
exorbitant, 
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B O o k exorbitant, as they did not amount to more than 

XVIII. One livre, 8 fols * for each perfon: which could 

——~— give no alarm to a very populous community, 
whofe public expence never exceeded the annual 
lum of 3,600,000 livres F. 

Ir was not from any apprehenfion that their 
fortunes would be affected by it: fince the fecu- 
rity they derived from the provinces ceded by 
France in the laft war; the increafe of their trade 
with the favages ; the enlargemert of their whale 
and cod fifheries, together with thole of the bark 
and the feal; the right of cutting wood in the bay 
of Campeachy; the acquifition of teveral fugar 
Mlands; the oppercunitics of carrying on a contra- 
band trade with the neighbouring Spanifh fettle- 
ments: all thefe advantageous circumitances were 
abundantly fufficient to furni the {mall propor- 
tion of revenue which government feemed fo 
anxious to raife. 

Ir was not owing to their concern left the colo- 
nies fhould be drained of the fmall quantity of 
{pecie which continued in circulation. The pay 
of c'ght thoufand four hundred regular troops, 
maintained by the mother country in North Ame- 
mea, mult bring much more coin into the country 
than the rax could carry out of it. 

NEITHER was it an indifference towards the 
ngother country. “The colonies, far from being 
wnerateful, have demonftrated io zealous an at- 
tachment to her interefts during the laft war, that 


par~ 
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parliament had the cquity to order confiderable Boo K 


fums to be remitted to them by way of reftitution, 
or indenonification. 

Nor, laftly, was it from ignorance of the obli- 
gaiions that fubjects owe to government. Had 
not even the colonies acknowledged themfelves 
bound to contribute towards the payment of the 
national debt, though they had, perhaps, been 
the occafion of contracting the greateft part of it; 
they knew very well that they were hable to con- 
tribute towards the expences of the navy, the 
maintenance of the African and American fettle- 
ments; and to all the common expences rela- 
tive to their own prefervation and profperity, as 
well as to that of the mother country. 

Ir the Americans refufe to lend their affiftance 
to Europe, it is becaufe what would have been 
granted if afked, was exacted from them ; and be- 
caufe what was required of them as a matter of 
obedience, ought to have been railed by voluntary 
contribution. Their refutal was not the effect of 
caprice, but of jealoufly of their rights, which 
have been afcertained in fome jucdictous writings, 
and more particularly in fome eloquent letters, 
froin which we fhall borrow the principal facts we 
are going to ftate on a fubyeét which mult be in- 
terc{ting to every nation on the giobe. 

Durine almoft two centuries that have pafied 
ince the Enelith eltablithed themfelves in North 
America, their country has been harrañed oy cx- 
penfive and bloody wars; thiown into cenfufion by 

Cnici- 
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Boo Kenterprifing and turbulent parliaments ; and go- 

XVIII. verned by a bold and corrupt miniftry, ever ready 

~m~ to raife the power of the crown upon the ruin of 
all the privileges and rights of the people. But 
notwithftanding the influence of ambition, avarice, 
faction, and tyranny, the liberty of the colonies to 
raife their own taxes for the fupport of the public 
revenue hath on all hands been acknowledged and 
regarded. 

Tuis privilege fo natural and confonant to the 
fundamental principles of all rational fociety, was 
confirmed by a folemn compact. The colonies 
might appeal totheir original charters, which au- 
therife them to tax themfelves freely and volunta- 
rily. Thefe aéts were, in truth, nothing more 
than agreements made with the crown; but even 
fuppofing the prince had exceeded his authority by 
making conceMfions which certainly did not turn to 
his advantage, long pofieffion tacitly owned and 
acknowledged by the filence of parliament, mutt 
conftitute a legal prefcription. 

Tue American provinces have ftill more au- 
thentic claims to urge in their favour. They af- 
fert, that a fubjeét of England, in whatever he- 
amifphere he refides, is not obliged to contribute 
to the expences of the ftate without his own con- 
fent, given either by himfelf, or his reprefenta- 

tives. It is in defence of this facred right, that 
the nation have fo often fpilt her blood, dethroned 
her kings, and either excited or oppofed number- 
lefs commotions. Will fhe chufe to difpute with 

two 
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two millions-of her children, an advantage which BOQK 
has.coft her fo dear, and is, perhaps, the fole foun- XVII. 
dation of her-own independence ? ee 
Ir is urged againft the colonies, that the Ro- 
man catholics refiding in England are excluded 
from the right of voting, and char their eftates 
are f{ubyected to a double tax. The colonifts afk 
in reply, why the papiíts refute to take the oath of 
allegiance required by the ftate? Thts conduct 
makes them fufpeéted by government, and the 
jealoufy it excites, authorifes that government to 
treat them with rigour. Why not abjure a reli- 
gion fo contrary to the free conftitution of their 
country, fo favourable to the inhuman claims of 
defpotifm, and to the attempts of the crown againt | 
the rights of the people? Why that blind pre- 
poffeffion in favour of a church which is an enemy 
‘eco all others? They deferve the penalties which 
the ftate that tolerates them impoies upon fubjects 
of intolerant principles. But the tinhabttants of 
the new world would be punifhed without having 
offended, if they were not able to become fubjects 
without ceafing to be Americans. 
Trese faithful colomes have likewife been told 
‘with fome confidence, that there are multitudes 
of fubjefis in England who are not reprefented ; 
becaufe they have not the property required to jn- 
title chem to vote at an election for members of 
‘parliament. What ground have they to expect | 
any greater privileges than thofe enjoyed by the 
fubjects of. the mother country ? The colonies, in 
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B o o K anfwer to this, deny that they wifh for fuperior in- 
Xvirr. dulgences; they only want to fhare them in com- 
—~—~ mon with their brethren. In Great Britain a perfon 
who enjoys a freehold of forty fhillings a year, Is 
confulted in the framing of a tax-bill, and fhall 
not the man who pofiefies an immenfe traét of land 
in America have the fame privilege? No. ‘That 
which is an exception toa law, a deviation from 
the general rule of the mother country ought not 
to become a fundamental point of conftitution for 
the colonies. Let the Englifh who wifh to deprive 
the provinces in America of the right of taxing 
themielves, fuppote for a moment, that the houfe 
of commons, inftead of being chofen by them, is 
an hereditary and eftablifhed tribunal, or even ar- 
bitrarily appointed by the crown; if this body 
could levy taxes upon the whole nation without 
confulting the public opinion, and the general in- 
clinations of the people, would not the Englifh 
look upon themfelves to be as much flaves as any 
other nation? However, even in this cafe, five 
hundred men, furrounded by feven millions of their 
fellow fubjeéts, might be kept within the bounds 
of moderation, if not by a principle of equity, at 
leat, by a well-grounded apprehenfion of the 
public refentment, which purifues the opprefiors 
of their country even beyond the grave. But the 
cafe of Americans taxed by the great council of 

e the mother country would be irremediable. At 
too great a diftance to be heard, they would be 
eppreffed with taxes without regard to their com- 


plaints. 
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plaints. Even the tyranny exercifed towards them o E 
would be varnifhed over with the glorious appel- —~—~ 
lation of patriotiim. Under pretence of relieving 

the mother country, the colonies would be over- 
Bburthened with impunity. 

Wiru this alarming profpeét before them, they bade a 
will never iubmit to give up the right of taxing nies Mould 
themfelves. So long as they debate freely on the esncorsadh g 
fubjecét of public revenue, their interefts will be 
attended to; or if their rights fhould fometimes 
be violated, they will foon obtain a redrefs of their 
grievances. But their remonftrances will no longer 
have any weight with government, when they are 
not fupported by the right of granting or refufing 
fupplies towards the exigencies of the ftate. The 
fame power which will have ufurped the right of 
levying taxes, will eafily ufurp the diftribution 
of them. As it dictates what proportion they 
fhall raife, ic will likewife diétarce how it fhall be 
expended; and the fums apparently defigned for 
their fervice, will be employed to enflave them. 

Such has been the progrefflion of empires in all 

-ages. No fociety ever preferved its liberty, after 
ic had loft the privilege of voting in the confirma- 
vion, or eftablifhment of laws, relative to the re- 
venue. A nation mult for ever be enflaved, in 
which no affembly or body of men remains, who 
have the power to defend its rights againit the 
encroachments of the ftare by which it is go- 
verned. ; 
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THE provinces in Britifh America have every 


Vy reafon imaginable to dread the lofs of their inde- 


pendence. Even their confidence may betray 
them, and make them fall a facrifice to the de- 
figns of the mother country. They are inhabited 
by an infinite number of honeft and upright peo- 
ple, who have no fufpicion that thote who hold the 
reins of empire can be hurried away bv unjuft and 
tyrannical paffions. They take it for granted that 
their mother country cherifhes thote fentiments of 
maternal tendernefs which are fo confonant to her 
true interefts, and to the iove and veneration which 
they entertain for her. To the unfufpecting cre- 
dulity of thefe honet fubjects, who cherifh fo 
agreeable a delufion, may be added the acqui- 
efcence of thofe who think it unneceffary to trou- 
ble themifelves or be difturbed on account of in- 
confiderable taxes. Thefe indolent men are not 
fenfible that the plan was, at firft, to lull their vi- 
eilance by impofing a moderate duty ; that Eng- 
land only wanted to eftablifh an example of fub- 
miffion, upon which it might ground future pre- 
tentions; that if the parliament has been able to 
tae one guinea, it can raile ten thouland; and 
that there will be no more reafon to limit this right, 
than there would be juftice in acknowledging it at 
prefent. But the greatef{t injury to liberty arifes . 
from a fet of ambitious men, who purfuing an in- 
tereft diflinct from that of the public and of pof- 
terity, are whoily bent on increafing their credit, 
their rank, and their eitates. The Drinin Mmi- 

niftry, 
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niftry, from whom they have procured employ- ga 


ments, or expeét to receive them, finds them al-——~-——~ 
ways ready to favour their odious projects, by the 
contagion of their luxury and their vices ; by their 
artful infinuations, and the flexibility of their con- 
duét. 
Let all true patriots then firmly oppofe the 
{nares of prejudice, indolence, and feduction ; nor 
let them defpair of being victorious in a conteft 
in which their virtue has engaged them. Attempts 
will, perhaps, be made to fhake their fidelity, by 
the plaufible propofal of allowing the reprefenta- 
tives of America a feat in parliament, in order to 
regulate, in conjunction with thofe of the mother 
country, the taxes to be raifed by the nation in 
general. Such, indeed, is the extent, populouf- 
nefs, wealth, and importance of the colonies, that 
the legiflature cannot govern them with wifdom 
and fafety without availing itfelf of the advice and 
information of their reprefentatives. But. care 
fhould be taken not to authorife thefe deputies to 
decide in matters concerning the fortune and the 
contributions of their conftituents. The expof- 
tulations of a few men would be eafily overborne 
by the numerous reprefentatives of the mother 
country; and the provinces, whofe inftruments 
they would be, would, in this confuled jumble of 
interefts and opinions, be laden with too heavy and 
too unequal a part of the common burthen. Lee 
then the right of appointing, proportioning and 
raifine the taxes continue to Ee exclufively vetted 
Ceea in 
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aera in the provincial affemblies ; who ought to be the 

+ = more jealous of it at the prefent junéture, as the 
power of depriving them of it feems to have 
gained ftrength by the congquefts made in the laft 
war. 

From its late acquifitions, the -mother country 
has derived the advantage fof extending her fifhe- 
ries, and ftrengthening her alliance with the fa- 
vages. But as if this fuccefs was of little impor-+ 
tance in her eitimation, fhe perfifts in declaring, 
that this increafe of territory has anfwered no end, 
and produced no effeét but to fecure the tranquil- 
lity of the coionies. The colonies, on the con- 

trary, maintain, that their lands, on which their 
whole welfare depended, have decreafed confi- 
derably in their value by this tmmenfe extent of 
territory ; that their. population being diminifhed, 
or, at leaft, not increafed, their country is the 
more expofed to invafions; and that the moft 
northern provinces are rivalied by Canada, and 
the moft fouthern by. Florida. The colonifts, who 
judge of future events by the hiftory of the paft, 
even go fo far as to fay, that the military govern- 
ment eftabfifhed in the conquered provinces ; the 
numerous troops maintained, and the forts ereéted 
there, may one day contribute to enflave coun- 
trics, which have hitherto flourifhed only upon the 
principles of hberty. 

GreaT Britain poflfeffes all the authority over 
her colonies that fhe ought to wifh for. She has a 
righ: co difannul any laws they fhall make. The 

executive 
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executive power is entirely lodged in the hands of tee dB 


her delegates ; and in all determinations of a civil ed 
nature, an appeal lies to her tribunal. She regu- 

lates at difcretion all commercial connections, which 

are allowed to be formed and purfued by the co- 
lonifts. To ftrain an authority fo wifely temper- 

ed, would be to plunge a rifing continent afreth 

into that ftate of confufion from which it had with 
difficulty emerged in the courfe of two centuries 

of inceflant labour ; and to reduce the men, who 

had laboured to clear the ground, tothe necelffit; 

of taking up.arms in the defence ‘of thofe facred 

rights to which they are equally intitled by na- 

ture, and the laws of fociety. Shall the Englifh, 

who are fo paffionately fond of liberty, that they 

have fometimes protected it in regions widely re- 

‘mote in climate and intereit, forget thofe feni- 
ments, which their glory, their virtue, their na- 

tural feelings, and their fecurity confpire to render: 

a perpetual obligation ? Shall they fo far betray the 
‘rights they hold fo dear, as to with to enfiave their 
brethren and their children ? If, however, it fhoulct 
happen that the fpirit ‘of faction fhould devife fo 

fatal a defign, and fhould, in an hour of madnefs 

and intoxication, ger it patronized by the mother 
country ; what Reps oughi the colonies to take to 

fave themf<lves from a {tate of the moft odious de- 
pendence ? iaar Bao 

Berore they engage in this-political revolution, tes colo- 


: S ics Oouyit ` 

they will recall to memory all the advantages tney to carry 
7 thcir oppo- 

owe tO their coun Ye England has always been {ttion 2 


C e 3 thcir "Tasxatene 
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uA their barrier againít the powerful nations of Eu- 

——— rope : and ferved as a guide and moderator to watch 
over their prefervation, and to heal thofe civil dif- 
fentions, which jealoufy and rivalfhip too frequent- 
ly excite between neighbouring plantations in their 
riling ftate. It is to the influence of its excellent 
conftitution that they owe the peace and profperity 
they enjoy. While the colonies live under fo 
falutary and mild an adminiftration, they will con- 
tinue to make a rapid progrefs in the vaft field of 
improvement that opens itielf to their view, and 
which their incuftry will extend ta the remotett 
deferts. 

Jet the love of their country, however, be ac- 
companied with a certain jealoufy of their liber- 
ties; and let their rights be canitantly examined 
into, cleared up, and difcuffed. Jer them ever 
confider thofe as the beft citizens, who are con. 
{tantly calling their attention to thefe points. This 
{pirit of jealoufy is proper in all free ftates; but 
it is particularly necefiary in complicated govern- 
ments, where liberty is blended with a certain de- 
sree of dependence, {fuch as is required in a con- 
neétion between-countrices feparated by an immenfe 
ecean. This vigilance will be the fureft guardian 
of the union which ought ftronsly to cement the 
mother country and her colonies. . 

fr the miniftry whichis always compofed of am- 
bitious men, even in a free ftate, fhould attempre 
to increafe the power of the crawn, or the opu- 
Jence of the mother country at the expence of the 

colo- 
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colonies, the colonies ought to refift fuch an ufurp- git 

ing power with unremitted. fpirit. When any —~— 

meafure of government meets with a warm oppo- 

fition, it feldom fails to be reétified ; while grie- 

vances, which are fuffered for want of courage to 

redrefs them, are conftantly fucceeded by frefh 

inftances of oppreffion. Narions, in general, are 

more apt to feel, than to refleét; and have no 

other ideas of the legality of a power than the very 

exercife of that power. Accuftomed to obey 

without examination, they, in general, become 

familiarized to the hardfhips of government; and 

being ignorant of the origin and defign of fociety, 

do not conceive the idea of. fetting bounds to au- 

thority. In thofe ftates efpecially, where the prin- 

ciples of legiflation are confounded with thofe of 

religion, as one extravagant opinion opens a door 

for the reception of a thoufand among thofe who 

have been once deceived ; fo the firft encroach- 

ments of government pave the way for all the reft. 

Fie who believes the moft, believes: the leaft; and 

he who can perform the moft, performs the leait: 

and from this double abufe of credulity and au- 

thority, arife all the abfurdities and evils in religion 

and politics which have been introduced into the 

world, in order to opprefs the human fpecies. The 

{pirit of toleration and cf liberty, which has hi- 

therto prevailed in the EngliM colonies, has hap- 

pily preferved them from falling into this extreme 

of folly and mifery. They have too high a fenfe 
| Ceca of 
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BOOK of the dignity of human nature not to refit op- 


XVIII. 


ta preffion, though at the hazard of their lives, 


A PEOPLE fo intelligent do not want to be told 
that defperate refolutions and violent meafures can- 
not be juftifiable, till they have in vain tried every 
poble method of reconciliation.) But at the fame 
time, they know that if they are reduced to the 
neceMfity of chufing avery or war, and taking up 
arms in defence of their liberty, they ought not to 
tarnifh fo glorious a caufe with all the horrors and 
crueltiecs attendant on fedition: and thcugh re- 
folved not to fheath the fword till they have re- 
covered their rights, they fhould make no other 
ufe of their victory than to procure the re-efta- 
blifament of their original Mate of legal inde- 
pendence. 

Ler us, however, take care not to confound 
the refittance which the Enphiin colonics ought to 
make to their mother country, with the fury of a 
people excited to revolt againtt their fovercign by 
along feries of exceffive oppreffion. When the 
Naves of an arbitrary monarch have once broken 
their chain, and fubdnnitted their fate to the deci- 
fion of the fword, they are obliged to maffacre the 





tyrant, to exterminate his whole race, and to 


change the form of that government, under which 
they have fuffered for many. ages. If they venture 
not thus far, they wiil fooner or later be punifhed 
for having wanted courage to complete the whole 
of their delen: The yeke will be impofed upon 
them with greater feverity than ever; and the af- 


feéted 
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fected lenity of their tyrants will only prove a new Ë OOO & 
fnare, in which they will be caught and entangled —,--— 
without hope of deliverance. It is the misfortune 
of factions in an abfolute government, that nei- 
ther prince nor people fet any bounds to their re- 
fentment; becaufe they know none in the exer- 
cife of their power. But a conftitution qualified 
like that of the Enpglifh colonies, carries in its 
principles and the limitation of its power, a re- 
medy and prefervative againft the evils of anarchy. 
When the mother country has removed their com- 
plaints by reinftating them in their former fituati- 
on, they ought to proceed no further: becaufe 
fuch a fituation is the happieft that a wife people 
have a right to aipire to. 

Tue colonies could not adopt a plan of abfo- Whether 
lute independence, without breaking through the ig 
ties of religion, oaths, laws, language, relation, the colo- 


nies to 


intere{t, trade and habit which unite them toge- benak shee 
the tres 


ther under the mild authority of the mother which 
country. Js it to be imagined that {uch a rupture ee 
would not affeét the principles, the conftirution, an et 
and even the exiftence of the colonies? Though 
they fhoufd not proceed to the violence of civil 
wars, would they eafily agree upon a new form 
of government? If each fettlement compofed a 
diftinét ftate, what divifions would enfue! We 
may judge of the animofities that would arife 
from their feparation by the fate of all communi- 
ties which narure has made to border on each 
other. But could it be fuppofed that fo many 

{ct- 
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BOOK fetrlements, where adiverfity of laws, different 
XVIII. ° : 

we degrees of opulence, and variety of poffeffions 
would fow the latent feeds of an oppofition of in- 
terefts, were defirous of forming a confederacy ; 
how would they adjuit the rank which each would 
afpire to hold, and the influence it ought to have 
in proportion to the rifque it incurred, and the 
forces it fupplied? Would not the fame fpirit 
of jealoufy anda thoufand other paffions, which 
ina fhort time divided the wiie ftates of Greece, 
raife difcord between a multitude of coionies allo- 
ciated rather by the tranfient and brittle ties of 
paMion and refentment, than by the fober princi- 
ples of a natural and lafting combination? All 
thefe confiderations feem to CGemonftrate, that an 
eternal feparation from the mother country would 
prove a very great misfortune to the Englifh co- 
lonies. 

Whether We will go one flep further, and affirm that 

it would be “a | i 

proper for Were itin the powcr of the European nations who 

the Euro- have pofleffions in the new world to effeét this 


pean nati- 


ons to en- great revolution, it is not their interef{t to wifh it. 
deavour to 


render the This will, perhaps, be thought a paradox by 
ab y pee ae thofe powers, who fee their colonies perpetually 
a threatened with an invafion from their neigh- 
mother bours. They, doubilefs, imagine that if the 
coee"'Y* Dower of the Englith in America were lefiened, 
they fhould peaceably enjcy their acquifitions which 
frequently excite their envy, and invite them to 
hoftilities. It cannot be denied that their influence 


in thefe diftant regions arifes from the extent or 
Popu- 
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populoufnefs of their northern provinces: which BOOK 


XVIII. 


enable them always to attack with advantage the =——~— 


iflands and continental poffeffions of other nations, 
to conquer their territories or ruin their trade. 
Bur, after all, this crown has interefts in other 
parts of the globe which may counter-aét their 
progrefs in America, ref{train or retard their enter- 
prifes, and fruftrate their conquefts by the refti- 
tutions they will be obiiged to make. 

WHEN the ties fubfifting between old and new 
Britain are once broken, the northern colonies 
will have more power when fingle, than when 
united with the mother country. This great con- 
tinent, freed from all connections with Europe, 
will have the full command of all its motions. 
It will then become an important, as well as an 
eafy undertaking to them, to invade thofe terri- 
tories, whofe riches will make amends for the fcan- 
tinefs of their produétions. By the independent 
Mature of its fituation it will be enabled to get 
every thing in readinefs for an invafion, before any 
account arrives in Europe. This nation will car- 
ry on their military operations with the fpirit pe- 
culiar to new focieties. “They may make choice 
of their enemies, and conquer where and when 
they pleafe. Their attacks will always be made 
upon fuch coafts as are liable to be taken by fur- 
prife, and upon thofe feas that are leaft guarded 
by foreign powers: who will find the countries 
they wifhed to defend conquered before any fuc- 
cours can arrive, Ic will be impoffible to recover 

them 
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“20 % them by treaty, without making great conceffions, 

w—— or, when recovered for atime, to prevent their 
falling again under the fame yoke. ‘The colonies 
belonging to our abfolute monarchies, will, per- 
haps, be inclined to meet a mafler with open 
arms, who cannot propofe harder terms than their 
own government impofes; or after the example 
of the Englifh colonies, will break the chain that 
rivets them fo ignominioufly to Europe. 

Ler no motive by any means prevail upon the 
nations who are rivals to Engiand, either by in- 
finuations, or by clandeftine helps, to haiten a re- 
volution, which would only deliver them from a 
neighbouring enemy, by giving them a much 
more formidable one at a diftance. Why acce- 
lerate an event which muft one day naturally take 
‘place from the unavoidable concurrence of fo 
many others? For it would be contrary to the na- 
ture of things, if the province, fubjeét to the 
ruling nation, fhould continue under its domini- 
on, when equal co it in riches, and the number of 
its inhabitants. Or, indeed, who can tell whether 
this difunion may not happen fooner? Is it not 
likely thar the diftruft and hatred which has of late 
taken place of that regard and attachment which 
the provinces formerly [ele for the parent country, 
may conduce to haften fuch a feparation? Thus 
every thing conipires to produce this great dif- 
reption, the æra of which it is impoimole to know. 
Every thing tends to this paint: the progrefs of 


Boon 
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good in the new hemifphere, and the progrefs of BOOM 
evil in the old. : 
Aras! the fudden and rapid decline in our man- 
ners and our powers, the crimes of princes, and 
the fufferings of the people, will make this fatal 
cataftrophe, which is to divide one part of the 
globe from the other, univerfal. The foundations 
of our tottering empires are fapped; materials are 
hourly collecting and preparing for their deftru&ti- 
on, compofed of the ruins of our laws, the fer- 
ment of contending opinions, and the fubverfion 
of our rights, which were the foundation .of our 
courage; the luxury of our courts, and the mi- 
feries of the country; the lafting animofity be- 
«ween indolent men who engrofs all the wealth, and 
vigorous and even virtuous men, who have nothing 
to lofe but their lives. In proportion as our people 
are weakened and refign themfelves to each other’s 
dominion, population and agriculture will flourifh 
in America: the arts, tranfplanted by our means, 
will make arapid progrefs: and that country riling 
out of nothing, will be fired with the ambition 
of appearing with glory in its turn on the face of | 
the globe, and in the hiftory of the world. O 
pofíterity ! ye, peradventure, will be more happy 
than your unfortunate and contemptible anceftors. 
May this laft wifh be accompliihed, and confole 
the prefent expiring race with the hopes that a bet- 
ter will fucceed toit! But leaving the confideration 
of future times, let us takea view of the refuir of 
three memorabie ages. Fdaving feen in the begin- 





ning 
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BOOK ning of this work the ftate of miiery and ignorance 
svii: =... 
Kin which Europe was plunged in the infancy of 
America; let us examine to what ftate the conqueft 
of the new world has led and advanced thofe who 
have made it. This was the defign of a book un- 
dertaken with the hopes of being ufeful: if the 
end is anfwered, the author will have difcharged 


his duty to the age he lives in, and to fociety. 


END OF THz ExIcirEENTH BOOK. 
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BOOK XIX. 


I N the firft part of this work we endeavoured to BooK 
defcribe the {tate of commerce in Europe before en . 
the difcovery of the Eiaft and Weit-Indies. We 
then proceeded to trace the flow, dificult and ty- 
rannical proegrefs of the ferttlements formed in thole 
diftant regions. Our defign will be concluded, if 
we can now determine the influence which the in- 
tercourfe eftabiifhed with the new world has had 
over the morals, government, arts and opinions of 
the old. Let us begin with religion. 

RELIGION in man is the effect of a fenfe of his Religion, 
misfortunes, and of the fear of invifible powers. 

Most legiflators have availed themfelves of 
thefe motives to govern the people, and {till more 
to enflave them. Some of them have afferted that 
they heid the right of commanding from heaven 
itfelf, and it is thus that theocracy has been efa- 

lifhed. 

ir the religion of che Tews has had a more fabe 
iiime origin, it has not been always exempt from 
thoic inconveniences which neceffarily arife from 


the 
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B a2 the ambition of priefts in a theocratic form of 


VS ð sovernment. 
Curisrianiry fucceeded the Jewifh inftitu- 


tion. The fubjection that Rome, miftrefs of the 
world, was under to the moft favage tyrants; the 
dreadful miferies, which the luxury of a court and 
the maintenance of armies had occafioned through- 
out this vaft empire under the reignof the Neros; 
the fucceffive irruptions of the barbarians, who 
Gifmembered this great body; the lofs of pro- 
vinces either by revolt or invafion: all thefe na- 
tural evils had already prepared the minds of men 
for a new religion, and the changes in politics 
muft neceffarily have induced an innovation in the 
form of worfhip. In paganifm, which had ex- 
ifted for fo many ages, there remained only the 
fables to which it owed its origin, the folly or the 
vices of its gods, the avarice of its priefts, and 
the infamy and licentious conduét of the kings 
who fupported them. Then the people defpairing 
to obtain relief from their tyrants upon earth, had 
recourfe to heaven for protection. 

CHRISTIANITY appeared, and afforded them 
comfort at the fame time that it taught them to 
fuffer with patience. While the tyranny and 
licentioufnefs of princes, tended to the deftruction 
of paganifm as well as to that of the empire; the 
fubjeéts, who had been opprefied and fpoiled, and 

ewho had embraced the new doctrines, were com- 
pleting its ruin by the examples they gave of thofe 

virtues, which always accompany the zeal of new- 

mace 
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made protelytes. Buta religion that arofe in the B rae 
midit of public calamity, muft neceffarily give its —~-—~ 
preachers a-confiderable influence over the un- 

happy perfons who took refuge in it. Thus the 

power of the clergy commenced, as it were, with 

the gofpel. 

From the remains of pagan fuperftitions and 
philofophic feéts a code of rites and tenets was 
formed, which the fimplicity of the primitive 
chriftians fanétified with real and affecting piety ; 
but which at the fame time left the feeds of de- 
bates and controverfies, from whence arofe a va- 
riety of paffions difguifed under and dignified with 
the name of zeal. Thefe diffentions produced 
{chools, doctors, a tribunal, and a hierarchy. 
Chriftianity had begun to be preached by a fet of | 
fifhermen, deftitute of every knowledge but that 
of the. gofpel; it was entirely eftablifhed by 
bifhops who formed the church. After this it 
gained ground by degrees, till at length it at- 
tracted the notice of the emperors. Some of thefe 
tolerated chriftianity either from motives of con- 
tempt or humanity; others perfecuted it. Per- 
fecution haftened its progrefs, for which toleration 
had paved the way. Connivance and protcrip- 
tion, clemency and rigour were all equally ad- 
vantageous to it. The fenfe of freedom fo natural 
to the human mind, induced many perfons to 
embrace it in its infancy, as ic has made others 
reject it fince it has heen eftablifhed. This {piric 
of independence rather adapted to truth than to 
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B ll novelty, would neceffarily have induced a multi- 
œn tude of perfons of all ranks to become converts to 


chriftianity, if even the characters it bore had not 
been calculated to inipire veneration and refpect. 

CONSTANTINE, inftead of uniting the priefthood 
to the crown, when he was converted to chrif- 
tianity, as they had been united in the perfons of 
the pagan emperors, granted to the clergy fuch a 
{hare of wealth and authority, and afforded them 
fo many means of future aggrandizement, that 
thefe blind conceffions produced an ecclefiaftical 
defpotifm, which in procefs of time became in- 
tolerable. 

Tris defpotifm was carried to its greateft ex- 
cefs, when a part of Europe fhook off the yoke. 
A monk fet almoft all Germany free from it; 2 
prieft one half of France ; and a king one half of 
England for the fake of a woman. In other ftates, 
many men who chofe to follow their own ideas 
gave up the tenets of chriftianity, and the moft 
virtuous among them, preferved only a kind of 
attachment to the purity of its morals, though 
they conformed externally to what was enjoined 
them by the laws of the fociety in which they 
lived. 

Freepom of thought will never become general 
and popular, unlefs the magiftrate, who is natu- 
rally the infpector of every thing that is of fuch 
public notoriety as to infiuence the poiice, thould 
recover the rights that criginally belonged to him. 
Doctrines either of theory or practice are for this 
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reafoh ‘fubje& to the controul of government ; 
whofe power, a5 well as duty, is however con- 
fined to the reftraining of what is injurious to the 
happinefs of the community, and to the permit- 
ting of every thing that does not difturb the peace 
and union of mankind. 

ALL ftates ought to have nearly the fame moral 
fyftem of religious duties, and leave the reft, not 
to be difputed between men, becaufe that ought 
to be prevented whenever public tranquillity is 
difturbed by it, but to the impulfe of every man’s 
confctence, thus allowing divines as well as philo- 
fophers an entire freedom of thinking. This un- 
dimted coleration, with regard to all tenets and 
Opinions that fhould not affect the moral code of 
nations, would be the only method of preventing 
or fapping the foundations of that power, whether 
fpiritual or temporal, which the clergy affume ; 
and which, in procefs of time, has made them be- 
come formidable to the ftate ; this is the only way 
to extinguifh inienfibly the enthufiafm of the 
clergy, and the fanatici{fm of the people. 

Ir is partly to the difcovery of the new world 
that we fhall owe that religious toleration which 
ought to be, and certainly wiil be introduced in 
the old. Perfecution would only haften the down- 
fall of the religions that are now effablifhed. In- 
duftry and the means of information have now 
prevailed among the nations, and gained an in- 
fluence that muft reftore a certain equilibrium in 
the moral and civil order of fociety : the human 
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BO®E mind is undeceived with regard to its former fu- 

Lee perftition. If we do not ava:l ourfelves of the 
prefent time to re-eftablifh the empire of reafon, 
it muft neceffarily be given up to new fuperfti- 
tions. 

Every thing has concurred for thefe two laft 
centuries to extinguifh that furious zeal which ra- 
vaged the globe. The depredations of the Spa- 
miards throughout America, have fhewn. the world 
to what excefs fanaticifm may be carried. In 
eftablifhinge their religion by fire and fword 
through exhaufted and depopulated countries, they 
have rendered it odious in Europe; and their 
cruelties have contributed to ieparate a greater 
number of catholics from the church of Rome, 
than they have gained converts to chriftianity. 
among the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 

all feéts in North America has neceffarily diffufed 
the fpirit of toleration into diftant countries, and. 
put a ftop to religtous wars in our climates. The 
fending of miffionaries has delivered us from thofe 

turbulent men, who might have inflamed our 

e country, and whp are gone to carry the firebrands 
and {words of the gofpel beyond the feas. Navi- 

gation and long voyages have infenfibly detached 

a great number of the people from the abfurd 

ideas which fuperftition infpires. The variety of 

relicious worfhips, and the difference of nations, ` 

has accuftomed the moft vulgar minds to a fort of 

indifference for the objeét that had the greateft in- 

fluence over their imaginations. “(rade carried on 

between 
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between perfons of the moft oppofite fects, has eed bi 
leffened that religious hatred which was the caufe —~-— 
of their divifions. It has been found that mora- 

lity and integrity are not inconfiftent with any opi- 

nions whatever, and that irregularity of manners 

and avarice are equally prevalent every where, 

and hence it has been concluded that the manners 

of men have been regulated by the difference of 

climate and of government, and by focialt and na- 

tional intereft. 

SINCE an intercourfe has been eftablifhed be- 
tween the two hemifpheres of this world, our 
thoughts have been lefs engaged about that other 
world, which was the hope of the few, and the 
torinent of the many. The diverfity and multi- 
plicity of objects induftry hath prefented to the 
mind and to the fenfes, has divided the attach- 
ments of men, and weakened the force of every 
fentimenr. ‘The charaéters of men have been fof- 
tened, and the fpirit of fanaticifin as well as that 
of chivalry, muft neceffarily have been extin- 

guifhed together with all thofe ftriking extrava- 

gancies which have prevailed among people who 
were indolent and averfe from labour. The fame 
caufes that have produced this revolution of man- 
ners, have yet had a more fudden influence on the 
nature of governments. | 
SocırTY naturally refults from population, and Govern- 
a . ment, 
government is a part of the focial ftare. From 
- confidering the few wants men have, in propor- 
tion to the refources nature affords them; the lir- 
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B Taes tle affiftance and happineis they find in a civilized 


inc Tt. 96 comparifon of the pains and evils they 
are expofed to in it; their defire of independence 
and liberty, common to them with all other living 
beings ; together with various other reafons de- 
duced from the confticution of human nature: 
from confidering all thefe circumftances, it has 
been doubted, whether the focial ftate was fo na- 
tural to mankind as it has generally been thought. 
But on the other hand, the weaknefs and long 
continuance of the infant ftate af man; the na- 
kednefs of his body which has no natural cover- 
ing, like that of other animals; the tendency of 
his mind to perfection, the neceflary confequence 
of the length of his life ; the fondnefs of a mother 
for her child which is increafed by cares and fati- 
gues, who after fhe has carried it in the womb for 
nine months, fuckles and bears it in her arms for 
whole years; the reciprocal attachment arifing 
trom this habitual conneétion between two beings 
that relieve and carefs each other ; the numerous 
figns of intercourfe in an organization, which be- 
fides the accents of the voice, common to fo 
many animals, adds alfo the language of the fingers 
and of geftures peculiar to the human race ; na- 
tural events, which in a hundred different ways 
may bring together, or re-unite wandering and 
free individuals ; accidents and unforelfcen wants, 
which oblige them to meet for the purpofes of 
hunting, fifhing, or even of defence; in a word, 
the example of fo many creatures that live col- 
| lected 
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lected together in great numbers, fuch as amphi- BOQ K 


bious animals and fea monfters, flights of cranes en ned 
and other birds, even infeéts that are found in co- 
lumns and in fwarms: all thefe fats and reafons 
feem to prove, that men are by nature formed-for 
fociety, and that they are the fooner difpofed to 
enter inte ir, becaufe they cannot multiply greatly 
under the torrid zone, unleis they are collected 
into wandering. or fedentary tribes ; nor can they 
diffufe .themfelves much under the other zones, 
without affociating with their fellow-creatures, for | 
the prey and the fpoils which the neceffities of 
food and clothing require. 
From the neceffity of affociation, arifes that of 
eltablifhing laws relative to the focial ftate: that 
is to. fay, of forming. by a combination of all 
common and particular inftincts, one. general 
combination, that fhall maintain the collective 
body. and the majority of individuals. Fer if na- 
ture direéts man: tovhis fellow creature, it is un- _ 
doubtedly by a confequence of. that univerfal at- 
_ traétion, which tends to the prefervation and re- 
‘produétion of the fpecies. All the propentfities 
which man brings with him into fociety, and all 
the impreffions he receives in it, ought. to-be fub- 
ordinate to this firt impulfe.’ To live and to pro- 
pagate, being the deftination of every living tpe- 
cies, it fhould feem that fociety, if it be one of 
the firft principles of man, fhould concur in af 
fitting this double end of nature; and that inftinct, 
which leads him to the focial ftate, fhould necef- 
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BOOK farily direct all moral and political laws, fo as that 
AIX. 

w — they fhould be more durable, and contribute more 
to the happinefs of the majority of mankind. If, 
however, we confider merely the effect, we fhould 
think that the principle or fupreme law of all fo- 
ciety has been Zo fupport the ruling power. Whence 
can arife this fingular contraft between the end 
and the means, between the laws of nature and 
thofe of politics? The only anfwer that occurs to 
this queftion is; that chance firft lays the plan of 
governments, and reafon improves them. Upon 
this principle, let us examine the nature of the 
governments that have brought Europe to its pre- 
{fent {tate of policy. 

Aut the foundations of thofe focieties that at 
prefenr exift are loft by {fome cataftrophe, or na- 
tural revolution. In all parts we fee men driven 
away by fubterraneous fires, or by war; by inun- 
dations, or by devouring infects ; by want, or fa- 
mine ; and joining again in fome uninhabited cor- 
ner of the earth, or difperfing and f{preading them- 
felves in places already peopled. Civilization 
always begins by plunder, and order arifes from 
anarchy. 

‘Tue Hebrews, who were forced by the plagues 
of Egypt to remove into Arabia Petrza, were, at 
leaft, forty years forming themfelves into a body 
of troops, before they proceeded to ravage Pa- 
leftine, in order to efiablifh themfelves there as a 
nation, | 

THE 
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Tue ftates of Greece were founded by plun- gy lis 
derers, who deftroyed fome menfters, and a great ——~,—~ 
number of men in order to become kings. 

Rome, itis faid, was founded by people who 
efcaped from the flames of Troy, or was only a 
retreat for fome banditti from Greece and Italy - 
but from this fcum of the human race, arofe a 
generation of heroes. 

War, which, from all the great nations of Eu- 
rope topether, had formed only the Roman em- 
pire, made thefe very Romans who were fo nume- 
rous, become barbarians again. As the difpo- 
fitions and manners of the conquering people are 
generally impreffed upon the conquered, thofe 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of 
Rome at the period when it was diftinguifhed by 
its learning, now fank again into the blindnefs of 
{tupid and ferocious Scythians. During the ages 
of ignorance, when fuperior {trengtn always gave 
the law, and chance or hunger had compelled the 
people of the north to invade the fouthern coun- 
tries, the various emigrations prevented laws from 
being fettled in any place. As foon as a multi- 
tude of fmall nations had deftroyed a large one, 
many chiefs or tyrants divided each vaft monarchy 
in feveral fiefs. The people, who gained no ad- 
vantage by the government of one, or of feveral 
men, were always opprefied and trampled upon from 
thefe divifions occaficned by the anarchy of the 
feudal fyftem. Trifling wars were continually 
kept up between neighbouring towns, inftead of 

thofe 
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one = chofe great wars that now prevail between na- 
Mara tions. | 


Tuts continual ferment, however, induced all 
nations to eflablifh themfelves into fome regular 
and confiftent form of government. Kings were 
defirous af raifing themfelves.upon the ruins of thofe 
individuals, or of thofe powerful bodies of men, 
by whom the commotions were kept up; and to 
effect this, they had recourfe to the affiftance of 
the people. They were civilized, polifhed, and 
more rational laws were given them. Slavery had 
depreffed their natural vigour, property reftored 
it; and commerce, which prevailed after the dif- 
covery of the new world, increafed all their 
powers, by exciting univerfal emulation. 

Tueset changes were attended with a revolution 
of another kind. The monarchs could not in- 
creaie their own power, unlefs they lefiened that 
of the clergy, and encouraged or prepared the / 
way for the difcredit of religious opinions. All 
innovators who ventured to attack the church, 
were fupported by the throne. From that time, 
the human underftanding was ftrengthened by ex- 
erting itíelf againft the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reafon, 
difcovered the true principles of government. 
Luther and Columbus appeared ; the whole uni- 
verle trembled, and all Europe was in commo- 
tion: but this ftorm left its horizon clear for the 
future. The former awakened the underftand- 
ings of men, the latter, excited their activity, 
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Since they have laid openall the avenues of induftry ® >? ™ 
and freedom, moft of the European nations have ———~— 
attended with fome fucceis to the correction or 
improvement of legiflation, upon which the feli- 
city of mankind entirely depends. 

Tars fpirit of information and knowledge has 
not however yet reached the Turks. They have 
ever preferved a faithful attachment to the maxims 
of Afiatic defpotitm. The fcimitar, at Conftantri- 
nople, is fill the interpreter of the Coran, 
Though the Grand Signior may not be feen 
coming in and going ovt of the Seraglio, like the 
tyrant of Morocco, with a bloody head in his 
hand, yet a numerous body of guards is engaged 
to execute thefe horrid murders. The people 
fometimes maffacred by their ruler, at other times 
affaffinate the executioner in their turn; but fatis- 
fied with this temporary vengeance, they think 
not of providing for their future fafety, or for the 
happinefs of their pofterity. Eaftern nations will 
not be at the trouble of guarding the public fafety 
by laws, which it is a laborious tafk to form, to 
fettle, and to preferve. If their tyrants carry 
their oppreffions or cruelties too far, the head of 
the vizir is demanded, that of the defpor is {truck 
off, and thus public tranquillity is reftored. The 
janiffaries make ufe of no other remonfrance, 
Even the moft powerful men in the kingdom have 
not the Jeaft idea of the right of nations. As per- 
fonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people cf 
@ mean and abject condition, the chief families 
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wa K pride themfelves in the very danger they are ex- 
w — poled to from the government. A Bafhaw will 
= tell you, that a man of his rank, is not deftined,. 
like an obfcure perlon, to finifh his days quietly 
in his bed. One may frequently fee widows, 
whofe huibands have been juft ftrangled, exulting 
that they have been deftroyed in a manner fuitable 
to their rank. 
+ Tue RuMfans and the Danes do not -entertain 
the fame prejudices, though they are fubjeét to a 
power equally arbitrary, becaufe thefe nations 
have the advantage of a more tolerable adminit- 
tration, and of fome written laws. They can 
venture to think, or even to fay, that their go- 
vernment is limited ; but they have never been 
able to perfuade any fenfible man, that it was. 
While the fovereign makes and annuls the laws, 
extends or reftrains them, and permits or fulpends 
the execution of them at pleafure ; while his paf- 
fions are the only rule of his conduét ; while he is 
the only, the central being to whom every thing 
tends ; while nothing is either juft or unjuft, but 
what he makes fo ; while his caprice is the law, 
and his favour the ftandard of public etcem; if 
this is not a defpotic government, what other kind 
of government can it poffibly be ? 

In fuch a ftate of degradation, what are men? 
Enflaved as they are they can fcarce venture to 
look up to heaven. They are infenfible of their 
chains, as well as of the fhame that attends them. 
The powers of their minds weakened by the effects 
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of flavery, have not fufficient force to difcover the 8 9,9, 5 
rights infeparable from their exiftence. It may be œ~ 
a matter ot doubt whether thefe flaves are not as 
culpable as their tyrants; and whether the fpirit 
of liberty may not have greater reafon to com- 
plain of the arrogance of thofe who invade her 
rights, than of the weaknefs of thofe, who know 
not how to defend them. 
Ir has however been frequently afferted that the 
moit happy form of government would be that of 
a juft and enlightened defpotic prince. The ab- 
furdity of this is evident; for it might eafily hap- 
pen that the will of this abfolute monarch might 
be in direét oppofition to the will of his fubjects. 
In that cafe, notwithftanding all his juftice and all 
his abilities, he would deferve cenfure to deprive 
them of their rights, even though it were for 
their own benefit. No man wharfoever is entitled 
to treat his fellow-creatures like fo many beafts. 
Beaits may be forced to exchange a bad pafture 
for a better; but to ufe fuch compulfion with men 
would be an 2ét of tyranny. If they fhould fay, 
that they are very well where they are, or even if 
they fhould agree in allowing, that their fituation 
is a bad one, but that it is their will and pleafure 
to {tay in it, we may endeavour to teach them, to 
undeceive them, and to bring them to jufter no- 
tions by the means of perfuafion, but never by 
thofe of compulfion. The beft of princes, who 
fhould even have done good againit the general 
confent of his people, would be culpable, if ic 
were 
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B -o were only becaufe he had gone beyond his right. 
Hie would be culpable not only for the time, but 
even with regard to pofterity: for though hé 
might be juft and enlightened, yet his fucceffor, 
without inheriting either his abilities or his virtues, 
will certainly inherit his authority, of which the 
nation will become the victim. Let not, there- 
fore, thefe pretended mafters of the people be al- 
lowed even to do good againft the general con- 
fent. Let it be confidered that the condition of 
thefe rulers is exactly the fame as that of the ca- 
cique, who being afked whether he had any flaves, 
anfwered ; S/aves? I know but one flave in all my 
diftrié?, and that is myfelf. 

SWEDEN is fituated between Ruffia and Den- 
mark. Let us examine the hiftory of its conftitu- 
tion, and endeavour if poffible to find out the na- 
ture of it. 

NaTions that are poor are almoft neceffarily 
warlike ; becaufe their very poverty, the burthen 
of which they conftanrly feel, infpires them fooner 
or later with a defire of freeing themfelves from 
it; and this defire, in procefs of time, becomes 
the general fpirit of the paaa and the fpring of 
the government. 

IT only requires a hena of fovereigns for- 
tunate in war, to change fuddenly the government 
of fuch a country from the ftate of a mild mo- 
narchy, to that of the moft abfolute defpotifm. 
The monarch proud of his triumph thinks he will 
be fuffered to do what he pleafes, begins to ac- 
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knowledge no law but his will; and his foldiers B — 
whom he hath led fo often to viétory, ready to ——~ 
ferve him in all things and againft all men, become 
by their attachment to the prince the terror of their 
fellow-citizens. The people, on the other hand, 
dare not refufe the chains when offered to them by 
him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins that 
which he holds from their admiration and gra- 
titude. 

THE: yoke tmpofed by a monarch who has con- 
- quered the enemies of the ftate, is certainly bur- 
thenfome ; but the fubjects dare not fhake it off. 
It even grows heavier under fucceffors, who have 
not the fame claim to the indulgence of the peo- 
ple. Whenever any confiderable reverfe of for- 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their 
mercy. Then, the people irritated by their lone 
fufferings, feldom fail to avail thenifelves of the 
Opportunity of recovering their rights. But as 
they have neither views nor plans, they quickly 
pafs from flavery to anarchy. In the midft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is ‘heard, 
and that 1s, Liberty. But as they know not how 
to fecure to themfelves this ineftimable benefit, the 
nation becomes immediately divicied into various 
factions, which are guided by different interefts. 

Ir there be one among thefe factions, that de- 
{pairs of prevailing over the others, that faction 
feparates itfelf from the reft unminaful of the ge- 
neral good: and being more anxious to prejudice 
its rivals than so ferve its country, it fides with the 
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BOOK fovereign. From that moment there are but two 

a parties in the ftate, diftinguifhed by two different 
names, which, whatever they be, never mean any 
thing more than royalifts and antiroyalifts. This 
is the period of great commotions and confpi- 
racies. 

Tue neighbouring powers then act the fame 
part they have ever aéted at all times and in all 
countries upon fimilar occafions. They foment 
jealoufies between the people and their prince; 
they fuggeft to the fubjects every poffible method 
of debafing, degrading and annihilating the fove- 
reignty ; they corrupt even thofe who are neareft 
the throne; they occafion fome form of admini- 
{flration to be adopted prejudicial both to the whole 
body of the nation, which it impoverifhes under 

pretence of exerting itfelf for their liberty ; and 
injurious to the fovereign, whofe prerogative it re- 
duces to nothing. 

Tae monarch then meets with as many autho- 
rities oppoefed to his, as there are ranks in the 
{ftate. His will is then nothing without their con- 
currence. Affemblies muft then be held, propo- 
fals made, and affairs of the leaft importance de- 
bated. ‘Tutors are affigned to him, as to a pupil 
in his nonage; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always expect to find ill-intentioned to- 
wards him. | 

But what is then the ftate of the nation ? The 
neighbouring powers have now, by their influence, 
thrown every thing into confufion; they have over- 
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turned the ftate, or feduced all the members of BO Oo K 
it, by bribery or intrigues. There is now butone XIX. 
party in the kingdom, and that isthe party which Prepi 
efpoufes the interet of the neighbouring powers. 
Lhe members of the factions are all pretenders. 
Attachment to the king is an hypoerify, and aver- 
iion for monarchy another. They are two differ- 
ent mafks to conceal ambition and avarice. The 
whole nation is now entirely compofed of infamous 
and venal men. 

Ir is not difficult to conceive what muft happen 
after this. The foreign powers that had corrupted 
the nation muft be deceived in their expectations. 
They did not perceive that they carried matters 
too far; that, perhaps, they acted a part quite 
contrary to that which a deeper policy would have 
fuggefteds, that they were deftroying the power 
of the nation, while they meant only to reftrain 
that of the fovereign, which might one day exert 
itfelf with all its force, and meet with no refiftance 
capable of checking it; and that this unexpected 
effeét might be brought about in an inftant, and 
by one man. 

Taar inftant is comes; that man has appeared: 
and all thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers 
proftrated themfelves before him. He told thefe 
men, who thought themfelves all powerful, that 
they were nothing. He told them, I am your 
mafter ; and they declared unanimoufly that he 
was. He told them, thefe are the conditions to 
which I would have you fubmits; and they anfwer- 
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Boo Ked, we agree tothem. Scarce one diffenting vaice 
xIx. was heard among them. It is impoffible for any 
=n man to know what will be the confequence of this 
revolution. If the king will avail himfelf of thefe 
circumftances, Sweden will never have been go- 
verned by a more abfolute monarch. If he is pru- 
dent; if he underftands, that an unlimited fowe- 
reign can have no fubjects, becaufe he can have no 
perions under him pofieffed cf property; and that 
authority can only be exerted over thote who have 
fome kind of .property ; the nation may, perhaps, 
recover its Original character. Whatever may be 
his defigns or his inclinations, Sweden cannot pof- 
fibly be more unhappy than fhe was before. 
Potanb, which has none but flaves within, and 
therefore deferves to meet with none but oppreflors 
from without, ftill preferves, however, the fha- 
dow and the name of hberty. This kingdom is, 
at prefent, no better than all the European ftates 
were ten centuries ago, fubject to a powerful arif- 
tocracy, which elects a king, in order to make 
him fubfervient to its will, Each nobleman, by 
virtue of his feudal tenure, which he preferves 
with his fword, as his anceftors acquired it, holds 
a perfonal and hereditary authority over his vaffals. 
The feudal government prevails there in all the 
force of its primitive infticution. It is an empire 
compofed of as many ftates as there are lands. 
All the laws are fettled-there, and all refolutions 
taken, not by the majority, but by the unanimity 
of the fuffrages.. Upon falle notions of right and 
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perfection, it has been fuppofed that a law wasB 0 o K 
only juft when it was adopted by unanimous con- XIX. 
fent; becaufe it has undoubtedly been thought, ~~~ 
‘that what was right would both be perceived and 
put in practice by all; two things that are impoffi-. 
ble in a national afiembly. But can we even af- 
cribe fuch pure intentions toa fet of tyrants? For 
this confticution, which boafts the title of a repub- 
lic and prophanes it, is only a league of petty ty- 
rants againít the people. In this country, every 
one has the power to reftrain, and no one the pow- 
er to act. Here, the will of each individual may 
be in oppofition to the general one; and here 
only, a fool, a wicked man, and a madman is {ure 
to prevail over a whole nation. 

AND, indeed, this government has never prof- 
pered; and’ Poland, that enjoys the privilege of 
electing its kings merely from the jealoufy of its 
nobles, has been only indebteci to the jcaloufy 
of its neighbours, for not having an hereditary 
defpot in the family of a foreign conqueror. It 
was referved to our days to iee this ftate torn in 
pieces by three rival powers, which have appro- 
priated to themfelves fuch of its provinces as lay 
moft convenient for them. May this crime of 
ambition turn out to the advantage of mankind = 
and by a giorious action of benevolence, may the 
ufurpers break the chains of the moft laborious 
part of their new people! Their fubjeéts will be 
more faithful, by being more free; and being no 
longer flaves, will become men. 
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individual are at the difpofal of one fingle man; in 
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In a monarchy, the forces and wills of every 





v—~ the government of Germany, each feparate ftate 


conftitutes a body. This is, perhaps, the nation 
that refembles moft what it formerly was. ‘The 
ancient Germans, divided into colonies by immenfe 
forefts, had no occafion for a very refined legifla- 
tion. But in proportion as their defcendents have 
multiplied and come nearer each other, art has 
kept up in this country what nature had eftablith- 
ed ; the feparation of the people and their poli- 
tical union. The fmall ftates that compofe this 
confederate republic, preferve the character of the 
firft families. Each particular government is not 
always parental, or the rulers of the nations are 
not always mild and humane. But ftill reafon and 
liberty, which unites the chiefs to each other, foft- 
ens the feverity of their difpofitions, and the ri- 
gour of their authority: a prince in Germany can- 
not be a tyrant with the fame fecurity as in large 
monarchies. 

Tue Germans, who are rather warriors than a 
warlike people, becaufe they are rather proficients 









gn the art of war than addiéted to it from incli- 


nation, have been conquered but once; and it was 
Charlemagne who conquered, but could not re- 
duce them to fubjection. They obeyed the man, 
who, by talents fuperior tothe age he lived in, had 
fubdued and enlightened its barbarifm,; but they 
{hook off the yoke of his fucceffors. They pre- 
ferved, however, the tithe of emperor to their 
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chief; but it was merely a name, fince, in faét, theBooK 
power refided almoft entirely in the barons that XIX. — 
pofiefied the lands. The people, who in all coun- — ~ 7 
tries have unfortunately always been enflaved, 
{fpoiled, and kept ina flate of mifery and igno- 

rance, each the effeét of the other, reaped no 
advantage from the legifation. This fubverted 

that focial equality which does not tend to reduce 

all conditions and eftates to the fame degree, but to 
amore general diffufion of property; and upon 
its ruins was formed the feudal government, the 
characteriftic of which is anarchy. Every noble- 
man lived in a total independence, and each people 
under the moft abfolute tyranny. ‘This was the 
unavoidable confequence of a government, where 
the crown was elective. In thofe ftates where it 
was hereditary, the people had, at leaft, a bulwark 
and a permanent refuge again{ft oppreffion. The 
regal authority could not extend itfelf, without 
alleviating for fome time the fate of the vaffals by 
diminifhing the power of the nobles. 

But in Germany, where the nobles take advan- 
tage of each interregnum to invade and to reftrain 
the rights of the imperial power, the government 
could not but degenerate. Superior force decided 
every difpute between thofe who could appeal to 
the fword. Countries and people were only the 
caufes or the objects of war between the propri- 
etors. Crimes were the fupoort of injuftice. Ra- 
pine, murder, and conflagrations not only became 
frequent, but even lawful. Superftition, which 
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B O O K had confecrated tyranny, was compelled to check 


its violence. The church, which afforded an afy- 


——v— lum to banditti of every kind, fettled a truce be- 


tween them. ‘The protection of faints was im- 
plored, to efcape the fury of the nobles. The 
afhes of the dead were only fufficient to awe the 
ferocioufnefs of thefe people: fo alarming are the 
terrors of the grave, even to men of cruel and 
favage difpofitions. 

Wuen the minds of men kept in conftant 
alarm, were difpofed to tranquillity through fears; 
policy, which avails itfelf equally of reafon and 
the paffions, of ignorance and wunderftanding, to 
rule over mankind, attempted to reform the go- 
vernment. On the one hand, feveral inhabitants: 
in the countries were infranchifed ; and on the 
‘other, exemptions were granted in favour of the 
cities. A number of men in all parts were made 
free. The emperors, who to fecure their election 
€ven among tgnorant and ferocious princes, were 
obliged to difcover fome abilities and fome virtues, 
prepared the way for the improvement of the le- 
giflation. 
MaxIMIL!¥AN improved the means of happinefs 
which time and particular events had concurred to 
produce tn his age. He pwt an end to the anarchy 
of the great. In France and Spain, they had been 
made fubject to regal authority ; im Germany, the 
emperors made them fubmit to the authority of 
the laws. For the fake of the public tranquillity, 
every prince is amenable to juftice. It is true, that 
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thefe laws eftablifhed among princes, who.may be BOOK 
confidered as lions, do not fave the people, who.. XIX. 


may be compared to lambs: they are ftill at the —""” 


mercy of their rulers, who are only boundione 
towards another. Bat as public tranquillity cannot 
be violated, nor war commenced, without the 
prince who is the caufe of it being fubjeét to the- 
penalties of a tribunal that is always open, and 
{upported by all the forces of the empire; the peo- 
ple are lefs expofed to -thofe fudden irruptions, and 
unforefeen hoftilities, which threatening the pro- 
perty of-the fovereigns, continually endangered the 
lives and fafety of the fubjeéts. War, which. 
formerly eftablifthed right, is now fubjećt to con- 
ditions that moderate its:fury. The claims of hu- 
manity are heard even in the midit of carnage. 
Thus Europe is indebted to Germany: for the im- 
provement of the legiflation in all {tates ; regularity 
and forms even in the revenge of nations; a certain 
equity even in the abufe of power; moderation 
in the midft of victory ; a check to the ambition 
of all potentates; in fhort, frefh obftacles to war, 
and frefh encouragements to peace. 

Tuis happy conftitution of the German empire 
has improved with the progrefs of rearon ever fince 
the reign of Maximilian. Neverthelefs the Ger- 
mans themfelves complain, that although they 
form a national body, diftinguifhed by the fame 
name, fpeaking the fame language, living under 
the fame chief, enjoying the fame privileges, and 
connected by the fame interchs, yet their empire 
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B Oo K has not the advantage of that tranquillity, thac 
XIX. power, and confideration it ought to have. 

—~ THE caufes of this misfortune are obvious. The 
firít is, the obfcurity of the laws. The writings 
upon the jus publicum of Germany are numberlefs ; 
and there are but few Germans who are veried in 
the conftitution of their country. All the mem- 
bers of the empire now fend their reprefentatives 
to the national affembly, whereas they formerly 
fat there themfelves. The military turn, which 
is become univerfal, has precluded all application 
to buiinefs, fupprefied every generous fentiment of 
patriotifm, and all attachment to fellow-citizens. 
There is not one of the princes, who has not fettled 
his court too magnificently for his income, and 
who does not authorife the moft flagrant oppreffi- 
ons to fupport this ridiculous pomp. In fhort, 
nothing contributes to the decay of the empire, fo 
much as the too extenfive dominion of fome of its 
princes. The fovereigns become too powerful, fe- 
parate their private interefts from the general good. 
This reciprocal difunion among the ftates, is the 
reafon, that in dangers which are common to all, 
each province mutt defend itfelf. It is obliged to 
fubmic to that prince, whofoever he may be, whofe 
power is fuperior; and thus the Germanic con- 
{titution degenerates infenfibly into flavery or ty- 
ranny. 

ENGLAND Owes its national charaéter to its na- 
tural pofition, and its government to its national 
character. It was invited by nature to the fea, to 
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commerce, and to liberty. Thisidol of men ofB OOK. 
vigorous minds, which renders them ferocious in XIX. 

a favage ftate, and proud in a civilized one, this 7". 
ipirit of liberty always reigned in the breafts of the 
Englifh, even when they were ignorant of its rights 
and advantages. : 

THis was the nation, that firt difcovered the 

injuftice and infignificancy of ecclefiaftical power, 
the limits of regal authority, and the abufes of the 
feudal government. This was the nation, that 
was the firít to revolt and throw off this triple 
load of oppreffion. Untill the reign of Henry 
the eighth, they had fought only for the choice 
of their tyrants; butat length, in chufing them, 
they paved the way for abolifhing, punifhing, or 
expelling them. 
THe kings of England, however, thought them- 
felves abfolure, becaufe all thofe of the reftof Eu- 
rope were fo. The title of monarch deceived 
James the firft; he annexed unlimited authoriry to 
it. Hie maintained this opinion with fo much 
franknefs, fuch an infatuation, that led him even 
not to diftruft his own pretenfions, fo far as to make 
him think it necefiary to fupport them previoufly 
by force. Hiis courtiers and his clergy encouraged 
him in this flattering illufion, which he perfevered 
in to the end. He died full of felf-eftimation, and 
defpifed by his people; who knew the weaknefs 
of the monarch, and were fenfible of their own 
firength. 
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BOoK Tue Englifh, to put an end to the fpirit of re- 


AIX. 


venge and diffidence, which would have been per- 


— petuated between the king and the people after the 


tragical end of Charles the firt, chofe from a 
forcign race a prince who was obliged to accept 
of that focial compact, of which all hereditary 
kings affect to be ignorant. William the third re- 
ceived the crown on certain conditions, and con- 
tented himfelf with an authority eftablifhed upon 
the fame bafis as the rights of the people. 

Unper the reigns of the Stuarts, power and 
liberty had maintained a perpetual conteit for the 
prerogatives of the crown and the privileges of the 
people. But fince a parliamentary or national title 
is become the fole right of kings, whatever faction 
difturbs the people, the force of the conftitution 
prevails always in their favour. 

THE government is formed between abfolute 
monarchy, which is tyranny; democracy, which 
tends to anarchy ; and ariftocracy, which fluctu- 
ating berween one and the other, falis into the 
errors of both. “Phe mixt government of the 
Eneglifh, combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers, which mutually obierve, moderate, affitt, 
and check each other, tends from its very princi- 
ples to the national good. This conititution, of | 
which there is no initance among the ancients, and 
which ought to ferve as a model to pofterity, will 
Jupport itfelf a long time; becaufe it is not the 
refult of manners, and of tranfient opinions; but 
of reafoning and experience. 
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Yer the people are with reafon alarmed abouts ó O K 

the duration of fo excellent a government. En- xXIX. 
croachments of the crown are not apprehended. agen 
The fhare the king holds in the legiflation is too 
trifling, to prevail over the two houtes of parlia- 
ment. His right of refulal or confent is at prefent 
a mere matter of form. His greateft ftrength is in 
the executive power, which is folely vefted in him. 
But as he hath only the right and exercife of. this 
power, without having the inftruments and the 
means, he cannot avail himfelf of ir. If he were 
once to abufe it, he would run the rifque of lofing 
it for ever. The money that is levied arifes from 
the taxes, and thefe are impofed by parliament. The 
people fupply the prince with fubfidies, and he 
accounts for the ufe that is made of them. Hence 
the parliament, under whofe infpection the reve- 
nues and the difburfements pafs, is the real legifla- 
tive power. It is the parliament that levies the 
taxes and determines how they fhall be employed. 
But although the prince js in this refpeét dependent 
on the commons, yet he hath ftill a great al- 
cendent over them by the power of difpenfing fa- 
vours. 

In monarchies kings are bribed; in England, 
they bribe. A philofophical and political writer, 
well acquainted with the corftitution of his country, 
afferts, that this bribery is neceffary to check the 
tendency of the government to democracy ; and 
that the people would become too powerful, if the 
king did not buy off the commons, 
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BOOK On the other hand, if the prince were to raife 

xix. the richer members of the commons to the higheft 
~m~ dignities by creating peers at pleafure, he would 
make the government lean to ariftocracy. But 
as the dignity of the peerage cannot be lavifhed 
without degrading it, and that befides, commerce 
will always keep the wealth of the ftate in conftant 
circulation, it will fcarce happen that riches and 
dignities will be accumulated and united in a few 
individuals ; for complaints, difturbances, and 
even feditions will arife for the fecurity of the 
people before fuch a misfortune can take place. 
The intereft of the collective body in the houfe 
of commons is reftrained by the intereft of each 
andividual. The king is not rich enough to bribe 
them ali; he cannot openly buy them off without 
difhonouring them, nor enflave them without ir- 
ritating the people. There will always be fome 
Demagoegues ; and the nation ftands in need of 
them to watch, to accufe, and even to keep the 
parliament in awe. 

Burt, if the enjoyments of luxury fhould happen 
totally to pervert the morals of the nation; if the 
love of pleafure fhould foften the courage of the 
commanders and officers of the fleets and armies 3; 
if the intoxication of temporary fucceffes ; if vain 
ideas of falfe greatnefs fhould excite the nation to 
enterprifes above their ftrength; if they fhould be. 
deceived in the choice of their enemies, or their 
allies; if they fhould lofe their colonies, either by 
‘making them too extenfive, or by laying refiraints 
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upon them; if their love of patriotifm is not ex-Boo K 
alted to the love of humanity.: they will fooner XIX. 
or later be enflaved, and return to that kind of in- “vor. 
fignificancy from whence they emerged only 
through torrents of blood, and through the ca- 
lamities of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They 
will become like other nations whom they defpife, 
and Europe will not be able to fhew the univerfe 
one nation in which fhe can venture to pride her- 
felf. $Defpotifm, . which always opprefies moft 
heavily minds that are fubdued and degraded, will 
alone rife fuperior, amuidft the ruin of arts, of 
mokals, of reafon, and of liberty. 

Tux hiftory of the united provinces is replete 
with very fingular events. Their combination 
arole from defpair, and almoft all Europe encou- 
raged their eftablifhment. They had but juf tri- 
umphed over the long and powerful efforts of the 
court of Spain to reduce them to fubjeétion, when 
they were obliged to try their ftrength againft the 
people of Britany, and dificoncerted the fchemes 
of France. They afterwards gave a king to Eng- 
land, and deprived Spain of the provinces fhe pof- 
feffed in Italy and the Low Countries, to give them 
to Auftria. Since that period, Hiolland has been 
difgufted of fuch a fyitem of politics, as would 
engage her in war; fhe acgends folely to the pre- 
fervation of her conikitution, but perhaps not with 
fuficient zeal, care, and integrity. 

THe conftitution of Holland, though previoufly 
modelled on a plan that was the retult of refecti- 
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BOo K on, is not lefs defeétive than thofe that have been 

XIX. formed by chance. The feven provinces compofe 

“——v— a kind of heptarchy, the members of which are 

too independent of each other. In the republic 

each province is iupreme; in the provinces, the 

cities are not fubject. Alliances, peace, war, fub- 

fidies, muft all have the fanétion of the ftates-ge- 

meral; nor can thefe do any thing without the 

confent of the provincial ftates, nor thefe without 

the determination of the cities. The firft defect in 

this conftitution arifes from the fovereign power 

being diffuled into too many branches ; the fecond 

from the unanimity of jftuflrages; and the third 

from the equal number of votes. No regard is 

paid to the difference of extent and population, 

the province of Holland having no more votes 

than that of Over-Yffel, though it bears twenty 

times a greater fhare inthe publicexpences. The 

{uffrage of Amfterdam carries no more weight 

with it than that of the moft petty town: which 

is a perpetual fource of difcord. If the obftinacy 

of one fingle province breaks the union, there is no 

legal mediator to reftore it: for the ftadtholder 
cannot be confidered as fuch. 

THis magiftrate, whofe bufinefs it is to termi- 
nate religious difputes, has on that account a dan- 
gerous influence, becaufe he miay reciprocally in- 
volve affairs of religion and of the ftate with each 
other. Authorifed to determine upon the articles 
of the treaty.of union, whenever there is a fchifm 
or divifion about them, the power he has of put- 
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ting an end to difcord makes it cafy for him toBooK 
foment it, and opens a vaft field to his ambition. IX. 

THESE fears occafioned the fuppreffion of the ~~ 
ftadtholder’s power towards the middle of the laft 
century. But thofe who overthrew this phantom 
of tyranny, were infenfibly proceeding to the efta- 
blifhment of tyranny itfelf, by changing the de- 
mocracy into an oligarchy. From that time, the 
burghers of each town loft the liberties they en- 
yoyed, and the right of electing their magiftrates 
and forming their fenate. The burgomafters 
chofe their officers and fetzed upon the finances, 
of wþhþich they gave no account but to their equals 
or dependents. The fenators arrogated to them- 
felves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiftracy was confined within a few fa- 
milies, who affumed an almoft exclufive right of 
deputation to the ftates-general. Each province 
and each town were at the difpofal of a {mall num- 
ber of citizens, who, dividing the rights and the 
{poils of the people, had thé art of eluding their 
complaints, or of preventing the effeéts of any 
extraordinary difcontent. | 

THESE encroachments occafioned the reftora- 
tion of the ftadtholder’s power in the houfe of 
Orange, and it has been made hereditary, even to 
the women. But a ftadtholder ts only a captain- 
general. This mactilrate, in order to be ulefutto 
the republic, ouSht to kave an equal authority 











over every branch of the ftate. If he had as much 
influence in the genera] affe:nbdly, as he has in the 
military 
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BOO K military council, he would have no other interefts 
xIx. than thofe of his country; and would be as indif- 
“—-~- —’ ferent to war as peace. 


Bur, perhaps, it may be apprehended, that if 
the civil power fhould be united to the military 
force in the ftadtholder, he might one day be- 
come an inftrument of oppreffion. Rome is al- 
ways quoted as an example to all our free ftates, 
that have no circumftance in common with it. If 
the dictator became the oppreffor of that republic, 
it was in confequence of its having opprefied all 
other nations; it was becaufe its power ‘having; 
been originally founded by war, mutt neceffarily 
be deftroyed by it; and becdufe a nation, com- 
pofed of foldiers, could not efcape the defpotifm 
of a military government. However improbable 
it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Roman 
republic fubmitred to the yoke, becaufe it paid no 
taxes. The conquered people were the only tri- 
butaries to the treafury. The public revenues, 
therefore, neceffarily remaining the fame after the 
revolution as before, property did not appear to 
be attacked ; and the citizen thought he fhould 
be ftill free enough, while he had the difpofal of 
his own property. 

HoLLanp, on the contrary, will maintain its 
liberty,- becaufe it is fubject to very confiderable 
taxes. The Dutch cannot preferve their country 
without confiderable expences. The fenfe of their 
independence alone excites an induftry proportion- 
able to the load of their contributions, and to the 
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patience neceffary to fupport the burthen of them. 8 OO K 
If to the enormous expences of the ftate it were SEE 
neceffary to add thofe which the pomp of a court 
requires; if the prince were to employ in main- 
taining the agents of tyranny, what ought to be 
beftowed on the foundations of a land obtained as 
it were from the fea, he would foon drive the peo- 
ple to defpair. i 

An inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a 
mountain, and who obferves at a diftance the fea 
rifing eighteen or twenty feet above the level of 
the lands, and dafhing its waves againft the dikes 
he has raifed, confiders ‘within himifelf, that fooner 
or later this boifterous element will get the better 
of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwellings» 
and his houfe, made either of wood or ftone at A m- 
fterdam, is no longer looked upon as fuch; it is his 
fhip that is his afylum, and by degrees he acquires 
an indifference and manners conformable to this 
idea. The water is to him what the vicinity of 
volcanos is to other people. | 

Ir to thefe natural caufes of the decay of a pa- 
triotic fpirit were joined the lofs of liberty, the 
Dutch would quit a country, that’cannot be cul- 
tivated but by men who are free; and thefe peo- 
pie fo devoted to trade would carry their fpirit of 
commerce together with their riches to fome other 
part of the globe. Their iflands in Afia, their 
fa€tories in Africa, their colonies in America, ana 
all the ports of Europe would afford them an 
afylum. What ftadthclder, what prince, revered 
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B i A by fuch a people, would wifh, or dare to become 


=m their tyrant? 
THe French, with a different’ fituation, have a 


different kind of government, which hath under- 
gone a variety of changes. Ever attached to a 
king, becaufe their government was founded by a 
military commander, a warhke difpofition pre- 
ferved them for a long time from political flavery- 
That natural courage; that abhorrence from alt 
kind of meannefs; that franknefs which they de- 
rived from the Germans, made them believe either 
that they were free, or that they ought to be fos 
even under the dominion of kings. Jealous of 
this idea they entertained of themfelves, the nobi- 
tity, which compofed alkmoft all the nation, 
claimed an independence not only of the monarch, 
but even of their own body. Each nobleman 
formed, in the midft of the ftate, a kind of pri- 
vate republic of his own family and his vafials. 
France had then a military government, impof- 
fible to be defined, fomething between ariitocracy 
and monarchy, having all the abufes of thefe two- 
conftitutions, without their real advantages. A. 
perpetual conteft between the kings and the no- 
bles, an alternate fuperiority of the power of one 
fingle perfon, or of feveral; fuch was the kind of 
anarchy that laed, almoft without interruption, 
o the middle of the fifteenth century. 
Tue character of the French was then changed 
by a train of events that had altered the form of 


covernment. The war, which the Englith, in 
corn- 
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conjunction with, or under the dire€lion of the 
Normans, had inceffantly carried on againft France 
for two or three hundred years palt, fpread a ge- 
neral alarm, and occafioned great ravages. The 
triumphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, 
all conipired to make that nation wifh that the 
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prince might be invefted with power fufficient to. 


expel foreigners out of the kingdom, and to keep 
the nobles in fubjeétion. While princes diftin- 
guifhed by their wifdom and bravery were endea- 
vouring to accomplifh this, a new generation 
arofe. Every individual, when the general alarm 
was fait, thought himfcelf happy. enough in the 
privileges that his anceflors had enjoyed. They 
neglected to trace the fource of the power of 
kings, which was derived from the nation ; and 
Lewis XI. having few obftacles to furmountr, be- 
came more powerful than his predeceffors. 


Berore his time, the hiftory of France prefents 


us with an account of a variety of ftates, fome- 


times divided, and fometimes united. Since that 
prince’s reign, it is the hiltory of a great mio- 
mnarchy. “Fhe power of feveral tyrants is centered 
in one perfon. The people are not more free; 
but the conftitution is different. Peace is enjoyed 
with greater fecurity within, and war carried on 
with more vigour without. 

Cıvıl wars, which tend to make a free people 
become flaves, and to reftore liberty to a nation 
that is already enflaved, have had no other ciricé 
in France than that of humbling the great, with- 
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BOOK out exalting the people. The minifters, who will 

-—.—~ always be the creatures of the prince, while the 
general fenfe of the nation has no influence in af- 
fairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens 
to their mafter ; and as the people, who were pof- 
feffed of nothing, could not be lofers by this fer- 
vitude, the kings have found it the more eafy to 
carry their defigns into execution, efpecially as 
they were always concealed under a pretence of 
political advantage and even of felf-intereft. The 
jealoufy excited by a great inequality of conditions 
and fortunes, hath favoured every fcheme that 
tended to aggrandize the regal authority. The 
princes haie had the art to engage the attention 
of the people, fometimes by wars abroad, fome- 
times by religious difputes at home; to fuffer the 
minds of men to be divided by opinions, and their 
hearts by different interefts ; to excite and keep up 
yealoufies between the feveral ranks of the ftate; 
to flatter alcernately each party with an appear- 
ance of favour, and to fatisfy the natural envy of 
the people by the depreffion of them all. The 
multitude, reduced to poverty, and become the. 
objects of contempt, having feen all powerful bo- 
dies brought low one after another, have atc leaft 
loved in their monarch the enemy of their ene- 
mics. 

Tse nation, though by inadvertency it has loft 
the privilege of governing iticlf, has not however 
fubmiitted to all the outrages of defpoiifm. ‘his 
arifes from the lols of tts berry not having been the 


effect 
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effeét of a tumultuous and fudden revolution, but BOC* 
gradually brought about in a fuccefficn of feveral —~-——~ 
ages. The national character, which hath always 
influenced the princes as well as the court, if it 
were only by means of the women, hath efta- 
blifhed a fort of balance of power: and thus it 1s, 
that polite manners having tempered the exertion 
of force, and foftened the oppofition that might 
be made to it, have prevented thofe fudden and 
violent commotions, from whence refults either 
monarchical tyranny, or popular liberty. 
INCONSISTENCE, aS natural to the minds of a 
gay and lively people, as it is to chiidren, hath 
fortunately prevailed over the fyftems of fome de- 
{potic minifters. Kings have been too fond of 
pleafure, and too converfant with the real fource 
of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide 
the iron fcepter which would have terrified the 
people, and prevented them from indulging in 
thofe frivolous amufements to which they were 
addicted. The fpiric of intrigue which hath ever 
prevailed among them, fince tne nobies have been 
invited to court, hath occafioned continual re- 
movals of ftatefmien, and confequently fubverted 
ail their projects. As the change in government 
has been imperceptibly brought about, the fub- 
jects have preferved a kind of dignity, which the 
monarch himfelf feemed to refpecét, confidering ic 
as the fource, or conieguence of his own. Hie 
has continued the fupreme legtflator for a long 
time, without being either willing or able to abufe 
Ff o his 
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Kept in awe by the bare idea 


~ only of the fundamental laws of the nation he go- 


verned, he has frequently been afraid to aét con- 
trary to the principles of them. Hie has been fen- 
fible that the people had rights to oppofe to him- 
In a word, there has been no tyrant, even at a 
time when there was no liberty. 

Sucu, and ftrll more abfolute have been the go- 
‘vernments of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and 
-Piedmont,; and of the fevcral {mall principalities of 
Italy. The people of the fouth, whether from 
inactivity of mind, or weaknefs of body, feem to 
‘be born for defpotifm. The Spaniards though 
they are extremely proud; and the Italians, not- 
withftanding all the powers of genius they poffefs, 
have loft all their privileges and every idea of li- 
berty. Wherever the monarchy is unlimited, it 
is impofiible to afcertain with any degree of preci- 
fion what the ‘form of government is, fince that 
varies not only with the character of each fove- 
reion, but even at every period of the fame 
prince’s life. Thefe ftates have written laws; 
and cufloms and focieties that enjoy certain privi- 
leges : but when the legiflator can fubverc the laws 
and tribunals of juftice; when his authority is 
founded only on fuperior ftrength, and when he 
calls upon God with a view to infpire his fubjeéts 
with fear, inftead of imitating him in order to be- 
come an object of affection, when the original 
‘right of fociety, the unalienable right of property 
among citizens, when national conventions, and 
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the engagements of the prince are in vain appealed BOOK 
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to ; in a word, when the government Is arbitrary, ————~ 


there is no longer any ftaie; the nation is no 
more than the landed property ot one fingle in- 
Giv:duai. 

In fuch countries, no ftatefmen will ever be 
formed. Far from its being a duty to be ac- 
quainted with public affairs, it is rather criminal 
and dangerous to have any knowledge of the ad- 
miniftration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fupply the place of talents. . Ta- 
lents it is true have their ule; and are fometimes 
wanted to ferve the defigns of others, but are 
mever fuffered to command. In thefe countries, 
the people fubmit to the government their fupe- 
riors impofe, if they are only indulged in their 
natura] indolence. There is only one fyftem of 
legifiation in thefe delightful parts of Europe, that 


merits our attention; which is the repubiic of 
Venice. 





A GREAT, magnificent and rich city, impreg- 
nable, though without walls or fortifications, rules 
over feventy-two iflands. They are not rocks and 
mountains raifed by time in the midft of a vaft 
fea; but rather a plain parcelled out and cut into 
channels by the ftagnations of a finall gulph, upon 
the flope of a low land. ‘Thefe iflands feparated 
by canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They 
have been formed by the ravages of the fea, and 
the ravages of war have occafionect them to be 
peopied towards the middle of the fifth century, 

Ff 4 The 
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33 re The inhabitants of Italy fying from Attila, fought 
w — an afylum on the fea. 


Tue Venetian lagunes at firft neither made a 
part of the fame city, nor of the fame republic. 
Wnited by one general commercial intereft, or ra- 
ther by the neceffity of defending themfelves, they 
were, however, divided into as many feparate go- 
vernments as iflands, each fubject to its refpective 
tribune. 

From the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe, 
and the public good was confequently facrificed. 
Thefe people, therefore, in order to conftitute one 
body, chofe a prince, who under the title of duke 
or doge, enjoyed for a confiderable time all the 
rights of fovereignty, of which he only now re- 
tains the fgns. Thefe doges were elected by the 
people till 1173, when the nobles having feized 
upon the whole authority of the republic, named 
its chief. | 

THE government of Venice would be preferable 
to every other, if an ariftocracy were not, per- 
haps, the leaft eligible of any. The feveral 
branches of power are divided there among the 
nobles, and admirably balanced among each other. 
The. great reign there in peace with, a kind of 
equality, as the ftars fhine in the firmament du- 
ring the filence of the night. The people view 
their fplendour with fatisfaction, and are contented 
if they can only gain a fubfiftence, and be in- 
dulged in their amufements. The diftinétion be- 
tween plebeians and patricians is lefs odious than 
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in any other republic ; becaufe the laws are parti- B 9 
cularly directed to reftrain and awe the ambition ——~,— 





of the nobles. Befides, as the profperity of Ve- 
nice was founded upon its commerce, the people 
might bear unconcerned the lofs of power, by 
the hopes of riches, which they might acquire by 
induftry and labour. 

Tue emulation excited by opulence among this 
maritime people, enabled them to maintain power- 
ful armies ; and the fpirit of patriotif{m which is 
natural to republics, fupplied them with foldiers, 
‘The variety of information refulting from the go- 
vernment of many men, made them excel all 
other people in politics. They learned the art of 
forming, and deftroying leagues, and of main- 
taining themfelves againft the moft formidable 
powers. ‘But fince the decay of their commerce 
hath made them lefs converfant with other coun- 
tries, and diminifhed their internal vigour, the 
republic of Venice is degenerated, and obliged to 
obferve the moit timid circum{peétion. Thefe 
people have affumed shat jealoufy and miftruft 
which is the national characéter of al] Italy, and 
have carried them much further. With one half 
of the treafures and care they have employed to 
maintain that neutrality they have obferved for two 
centuries, they would have freed themitelves for 
ever from the dangers to which their very precau- 
tions have expofed them. Their chief confidence ts 
in an inquifitor, who continually watches over the 
condué of every. individual ready to inflict punifh- 

ment 
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BOOK ment on any one who fhall dare to fpeak well or 
bee ill of adminiftration. The cenfure or approbation 


of government is one of the greateft crimes. The 
fenator of Venice, concealed behind a grate, fays 
to the fubject : Who art thou, that dar’ ft to approve 
our conduc?! A curtain rifes, and the poor trem- 
bling Venetian beholds a carcafe tied to a gallows, 
and hears a terrible voice that calls our to him 
from behind the grate: Iż is thus we treat thofe 
who prefume to apologize for us; go home, and be 
filent. As the republic of Venice fupports itfelf by 
its cunning ; there is another ‘in Europe which 
fupports itfelf by its courage: this is the republic 
of Switzerland. 
‘Tue Switzers, known in antiquity by the name 
of Fielvetians, were, as the Gauls and the Britons, 
only to be fubdued by Czfar, who was the greateft 
of the Romans, if he had been more attached to 
his country. They were united toGermany, asa 
Roman province, under the reign of Honorius. 
Revolutions which are frequent and eafily accom- 
plithed in fuch a country as is the Alps, divided 
colonies, that were feparated by large lakes or 
great mountains, into feveral baronies. The moft 
confiderable of thefe, occupied by the houfe of 
Auflria, in procefs of time feized upon all the reit. 
Conqueft introduced flavery ; oppreffion excited 
the people to revolt, and thus liberty arole from 
an unbounded exertion of tyranny. 

THERE are now thirteen cantons of robuft pea- 
fants, who defend alinoft all the kings of Europe 
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and fear none; who are better acquainted with BOOK 
their real interefts than any other nation; and —~— 
who conttitute the moft fenfible people in all mo- 

dern political ftates. Thefe thirteen cantons com- 

pole among themfelves, not a republic as the feven 
provinces of Holland, nor a fimple confederacy as 

the Germanic body, but rather a league, a na- 

tural affociation of fo many independent republics. 

Each canton hath its refpective fovereignty, its al- 

Jiances and its treaties feparate. The general diet 
cannot make laws or regulations for either of 

them. fo 

Tuae three moft ancient cantons are immediately 
connected with each of the other twelve. It is 
from this union of convenience not of confttitution, 
that if one of the thirteen cantons were attacked, 
all the ret would march to its affiftance. But there 
is nO common alliance between the whole body 
and each particular canton. Thus the branches of 
a tree are united among themfelves, without ha- 
ving an immediate conneétion with the common 
trunk. 

THE union of the Switzers was, however; in- 
diffoluble till the beginning of the 16th century ; 
when religion, which ought to be the bond of 
peace and charity, difunited them. The reforma- 
tion caufed a feparatign of the Helvetic body, and 
the ftate was divided by the church. All public 
affairs are tranfacted in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and protreftant parties. The 
general diets are afiembled only to preferve the 
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B o O K appearance of union. Notwithitanding chis fource 





of difcord, Switzerland has enjoyed peace much 
more than any ftate in Europe. 

Unper the Auftrian government, oppreiiion 
and the raifing of troops, impeded population. 
After the revolution, there was too great an in- 
creafe of the number of people in proportion to 
the barrennefs of the land. The Helvetic body 
could not be enlarged without endangering its 
fafety, unlefs it made fome excurfions abroad. 
‘The inhabitants of thefe mountains, as the tor- 
rents that pour down from them, were to fpread 
themfelves. in the plains that border upon the 
Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each 
other, had they remained fequeftred among them- 
felves. But ignorance of the arts, the want -of 
materials for manufactures, and the deficiency of 
money prevented the importation of toreign mer- 
chandife, and excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life and of encouraging 
induftry. They drew even from their increafe of 
numbers a method of fubfifting and acquiring 
riches, a fource and an object of trade. 

Tue duke of Milan, mafter of a rich country 
open on every fide to invafion, and not eafily de- 
fended, was in want of foldiers. The Switzers, 
who were his. moft powerful neighbours, muft ne- 
ceflarily become his enemies, if they were not his 
allies, or rather his -proteétors. A kind of traffic 
was, therefore, fet on foot between thefe people 
and the Milanefe, in which men were bartered for 

riches. 
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for riches. ‘The nation engaged troops fucceffive- 
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ly in the fervice of France, of the emperor, of the —~—~ 


pope, of the duke of Savoy, and all the poten- 
tates of Italy. They fold their blood to the moft 
diftant powers, and ' to the nations moft in enmity 
with each other; to Holland, to Spain and to 
Portugal; as if thefe mountains were nothing 
more than a repofitory of arms and foldiers, open 
to every one who wanted to purchafe the means of 
Carrying on war. | 

EF acu canton treats with that power which offers 
the moft advantageous terms. The fubjects of the 
counrry are at liberty to engage in war at a diftance, 
with any allied nation. The Hollander is by the 
conftitution ef his country a citizen of the world ; 
the Switzer by the fame circumftance a deftroyer 
of Europe. The profits of Holland are in pro- 
portion to the degree of cultivation, and the con- 
fumption of merchandife ; the profperity of Swit- 
zerland increafes. in proportion to the number of 
battles that are fought, and the flaughter that at- 
tends them. 

Ir is by war, that calamity infeparable from 
mankind, whe:her in a ftate of civilization or not, 





that the republics of the Helvetic body are obliged - 


to live and fubfift. It is by this that they pielerve 
a number of inhabitants witnin their country pro- 
portioned to che extent and fertility of their lands 
without forcing any of the {prings of government, 
or reftraining the inclinations of any individual. 
it is by the traffic of troops with the powers at war 

with 
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a with each other, that Switzerland has not been 

wa under the neceffity of fudden emigrations which 
are the caule of invafions, and of attempting con- 
guefts which would have occafioned the lofs of its 
liberty, as it caufed the fubverfion of all the re- 
publics of Greece. 

IF we now take a review of what has been faid, 
we {hall find that all the governments of Europe 
are comprehended under fome of the forms we 
have been defcribing, and are differently modelled 
according to the local fituation, the degree of po- 
pulation, the extent of territory, the influence of 
opinions and occupations, and the external con- 
nections and variety of events that act upon the 
fyftem of the body politic, as the impreffion of 
furrounding fluids does upon natural bodies. 

We are not to imagine, as it is often afferted, 
that all governments nearly refemble each other, 
and that the only difference between them <confifts 
in the charaéter of thofe who govern. This maxim 
may, perhaps, be true in abfolute governments, 
among fuch nations as have no principles of liber- 
ty. Thefe take the turn the prince gives them ; 
they are haughty, proud and courageous, undera 
monarch that is active and fond of glory; indolent 
and ftupid under a fuperftitious king; full of hopes 
and fears under a young prince; of weaknefs and 
corruption under an old defpot; or rather alter- 
nately confident and weak under the feveral mi- 
nifters who are raifed by intrigue. In fuch ftates, 
the people are formed according to the character 
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of the adminiftration : but in free ftates,. ic is juft gh ae 


the reverfe. m 

WHATEVER may be faid of the nature and 
{fprings of the different fyftems of government to 
which men are fubject, the art of Iegiflation being 
that which ought to be the moft perfect, is alfo 
the moft proper to employ men of the fir{t genius. 
The fcience of government does not contain ab- 
ftracéted truths, or rather it has not one fingle prin- 
ciple which does not extend to all the branches of 
admiuniftration. 

Tue ftate is a very complicated machine, which 
cannot be wound up or fet in motion without 2 
thorough knowledge of all its component parts. 
Ff any one of the parts is too much ftraitened or 
relaxed, the whole muft be in diforder. Every 
project that may be beneficial to a certain number 
of cizizens or in critical times, may become fatal to 
the whole nation, and prejudicial for a long con- 
tinuance. If we deftroy or change the nature of 
any great body, thofe convulfive motions which 
are the effeét of political intrigues, will difturb the 
whole nation, which may, perhaps, feel the effects 
of them for ages to come. All innovations ought 
to be brought about infenfibly, they fheuld arife 
from necefiity, be the refult as it were of the pub- 
lic voice, or at leaft agree with the general wifhes 
To abohfh old culftoms, orto introduce new ones 
on afudden, tends only to increate that which is 
‘bad, anc to prevent the e1icét of that witch ts 
good. “io a¢t without confultine the will of the 


cenerality, 
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generality, without collecting as it were the plu- 


WW rality of votes in the public opinion, is to alienate 


the hearts and minds of men, and to bring every 
thing into difcredit, even -what is honeft and 
good. | | 

Ir would bea defirable thing in Europe, that 
the fovereigns convinced of the neceffity of im- 
proving the fcience of government, fhould imitate 
a cuftom there is eftablifhed in China. In.this 
empire, the minifters are diftinguifhed into two 
claffes, the thinkers, and the /guers. While the 
laft are employed in the arrangement and difpatch 
of public affairs, the firft attend only to the in- 
vention of projects, orto the examination of fuch 
as are prefented tothem. This is the fource of 
all thofe admirable regulations, which eftablifh at. 
China the moft enlightened legiflation, by the 
wifeft adminiftration. All Afa is fubjeét to a de- 
{potic government ; but in Turkey and Perfia, it 
is a defpotifm that reftrains opinion by means of 
religion ; in China, it is the defpotifm of the laws 
by the influence of realon. Among the Moham- 
medans, they believe in the divine authority of the 
prince; among the Chinefe, they believe in na- 
tural authority founded upon the law of reafon. 
But in thefe empires, it is conviction that influ- 
ences the will. 

In the happy ftate of policy and knowledge to 
which Europe has attained, it is- plain that this 
conviction of the mind, which produces a free 
eafy and general obedience, can proceed from no- 

thing 
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thing but a certain evidence of the utility of the B til 
laws. If the governments will not pay ¢hizkers, —~_—~ 
who may, perhaps, become fufpicious or corrupt 

as foon as they are mercenary; let them, at leaft, 

allow men of fuperior underftandings to watch in 

fome meaiure over the public good. Every writer 

ot genius is born a magiftrate of his country; and 

he ought to enlighten it as much as it is in his 

power. His abilities give him a right to do it. 
Whether he be an obfcure or a diftinguifhed ci- 

tizen, whatever be his rank or birth, his mind, 

which is always noble, derives its claims from his 

talents Hiis tribunal is the whole nation; his 

judge is the public, not the defpot who does not 

hear him, nor the minifter who will not attend co 

him. 

ALL thefe truths have, doubtlefs, their boun- 
daries: but it is always more dangerous to fupprefs 
the freedom of thought, than to leave it to its 
bent or impetuofity. Reafon and truth triumph 
over thofe daring and violent minds, which are 
routed only by reitraint, and irritated only by per- 
fecution. Kings and minifters, love your people, 
love mankind, and ye will be happy. Ye will have 
then no reafon to fear men of free fentiments or 
untatisied minds, nor the revolt of bad men. ‘The 
revolt of the heart is much more dangerous ; for 
virtue, when foured and roufed into indignation, 
is guilty of the moft defperate aéts. Cato and 
Brucus were bo .h vircuous; they were reduced to 
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BOOK the necefflity of chufing, between two actions of 


XIX. 


violence, fuicide, or the death of Ceefar. 


THe interefts of government and thofe of the 
nation are the fame. Whoever attempts to fe- 
parate them, is unacquainted with their true na- 
ture, and will only tnjure them. 

Turre may fometires be people diffatished 
wnder a good government; bute where there are 
many that are unhappy, without any general prof- 
perity, it is then the government: is faulty tn its 
nature. | 
MANEIND are juft as we would have them to 
be; it is the mode of government which gives them 
a good or an evil propenfity. 

A sTATE Ought to have one object only in 
view; and that is, public felicity. Every ftate 
has a particular manner of promoting this end; 
which may be confidered as its {pirit, its prin- 
ciple, to which every thing elfe is fubordinate. 

A NATION can have noinduftry for the arts, nor 
courage for war, without a confidence in and an 
attachment to the governinent. But when the 
principle of fear has controuled every other fpring 
of the foul, 2 nation then becomes of ‘no confe- 
quence, the prince is expofed to a thoufand enter- 
prifes from without, and a thoufand dangers from 
within. Defpifed by his neighbours, and abhorred 
by his fubjects, he muft be in perpetual fear for 
the fafety of his kingdom, as well as for that of 
his own life. It is a happinefs for a nation, thar 
cominzerce, arts and iciences fhould fourifh within 
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ic. It is even a happinefs for thofe who govern, ® se helt 
when they are not inclined to exert acts of tyran- ——~—~ 
ny. Upright minds are very eafily led; but none 

have a greater averfion for violence and flavery. 

Let good monarchs be bleffed with enlightened 
people; and let tyrants have none but brutes to 

reign over. | 

Mirirary power is both the caufe and the de- 
truction of defpotifm,; which in its infant ftate 
may be compared to a lion that conceals his talons, 
in Order to let them grow. In its full vigour, it 
may be confidered as a madman who tears his bo- 
dy with his arms. In its advanced age, it is like 
Saturn, who, after having devoured his children, — 
is fhamefully mutilated by his own race. 

. GOVERNMENT may be divided into legiflation Poiicy. 
and policy. Legiflation relates to the internal 
government of the ftate, and policy to its exrer_ 
nal one. 

SAVAGE nations, who are addicted to hunting, 
have rather a policy than a legiflation. Governed 
among themfelves by manners and example, the 
only conventions or laws they have, are between 
one nation and another. ‘Treaties of peace or al- 
liance are their only codes of legiflation. 

Suca were nearly the focieties of antient times. 
Separated by deferts, without any communication 
of trace or voyages, they had only a pretent and 
immediate intereit to fettle. All their negotiat: 
ons confifted in pu ting an end to a war by fixing 
the boundaries of a ftate. As it was neceflary to 
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B ee perfuade a nation, and not bribe a court by the 

—-— miftreffes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men 
were employed for this purpofe, and the names of 
orator and ambaffiador were fynonimous. 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even 
juitice itfelf was decided by force, when the Go- 
thic government divided by feparate interefts all 
thofe petty ftates which owed their exiftence to its 
conftitution; negotiations had but little influence 
Over a wild and reclufe people, who knew no 
right but that of war, no treaties but for trucéss 
or ranfoms. | 

Durinc this long period of ignorance and bar- 
barifm, policy was entirely confined to the court 
of Rome. It had arifen from the artifices which 
had founded the papal govetnment. As the pon- 
tiffs, by the laws of religion and the fyftem of the 
hierarchy, influenced a very numerous clergy, 
which profelytes extended perpetually in all the 
chrHtian ftates, the correfpondence kept up with 
the bifhops, eftablifhed early at Rome a center of 
communication for all the different churches, or 
nations. All rights were fudordinate toa religion, 
which exercifed an abfolute authority: over the 
mind of every individual; it had a fhare in almoft 
every tranfaction, either as the motive or the 
means; and the popes by the Italian agents they 
had. placed in all prelacites. of the chriitian ftate, 
were conftantly informed of every commotion, 
and availed themifelves of every event. “Fhey 
had the higheft concern in tiris ; that of attaining 

univerifal 
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univerfal monarchy. The barbarifm of the times BOOK 


XIX. 


in which this project was conceived, does not —~,—~ 


leffen its greatnefs and fublimity. How daring 
was the attempr, to fubdue without troops nations 
that were always inarms! What art to make even 
the weakneffes of the clergy refpectable and fa- 
cred! WVhat fkill to agitate, to fhake thrones one 
after the other, in order to keep them all in fub- 
jection! So deep, fo extenfive a defign could only 
be carried into execution, by being concealed; 
and, therefore, was inconfiftent with an hereditary 
monarchy, in which the paffions of kings and the 
intrigues of minifters, are the caule of fo much 
inftability in affairs. This project, and the ge- 
neral rule of conduét it requires, could not be 
formed but in an elective government, in which 
the chief is always chofen from a body animated 
with the fame fpirit, and guided by the fame 
maxims; in which an ariftocratic court rather 2o- 
verns the prince, than fuffers itfelf to be governed 
by him. 
© Waite Italian policy was engaged in examining 
all the ftates of Europe, and availing itfelf of 
every Opportunity to aggrandize and confirm the 
power of the church, each fovereicn faw with in- 
difference the revolutions that were taking place 
without. Moft of them were too much engaged 
in. e{tabliining their authority in their own domi- 
nions, in diiputng the branches of power with the 
geveral bodies that were in poffeffion of them, or 
who were {triving againit the natural bent tnat mo- 
Ge 3 narchy 
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"E K narchy has to deipotifin: they were not fufficiently 


at oe 


e matters of their own inheritance, to interfere in 


the difputes of their neighbours. 

Tue fifteenth century changed the order of 
things. When the princes had collected their 
forces, they were inclined to bring them to action, 
and try their refpective ftrength. ‘Tull that time, 
the nations had only carried on war with each other 
upon their feveral frontiers. The feafon of the 
campaign was lott in affembling troops, which 
every baron always raifed very flowly. ‘There were 
then only ftkirmifhes between {mall parties, not any 
recular battles between different armies. When a 
prince either by alliances or inheritance had ac- 
quired poffeffions in different ftates, the interefts 
were confounded, and contentions arofe among the 
pecple. It was neceflary to fend regular troops in 
the pay of the monarch, to defend at a diftance 
territories that did not belong. to the ftate. 
The crown of England no longer held provinces 
in the midft of France; but that of Spain acquired 
fome rights in Germany, and that of France laid 
fome claims in Italy. From that time all Europe 
Was in a perpetual alternative of war and nego- 
tiation. 

Txe ambition, talents, and rivalfhip of Charles 
Vand Francis I. gave rile to the pretent fyftem 
of modern politics. Before thefe two kings, France 
and Spain had difputed the kingdom of Naples, in 
the name of the houfes of Arragon and Anjou. 
Their diffentions had excited a ferment throughout 

all 
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all Italy, and the republic of Venice was the chet" 2) = 
cauie of that inteftine commotion that was excited ~~ 
againil two foreign powers. The Gerinans took a 
part in thefe difturbances, either as auxiharies, or: 
as being interefted inthem. The emperor and the 
pope were concerned in them with almoft all 
Chriftendom. But Francis I. and Charles V. en- 
gaged in their fate, the views, the anxiety, the 
deitiny of ali Europe. Alli the powers fcemed to 
be divided between two rival houfes, in order to 
weaken alternately the moft powerful. Fortune 
favoured the talents, the force and the artifice 
ef Charles V. More ambitious and lefs voluptuous 
than Francis I. his character turned the fcale, and 
Europe: for a time inclined to his fide, but did nor 
continue always to favour the fame inrereft. 

Punir II. who had all the fpirit of intrigue, 
but mot the military virtues of his father, inherited 
his projects and ambitious views, and found the 
times favourable tc his aggrandizement. He ex- 
haufted his kingdom of men and fhips, and even 
of money, though he was in pofieffion of the 
mines of the new world; and left behind him a 
more extenfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a 
much weaker {tate than it had been under his fa- 
ther 

Hits fon imagined he fhould again make all Eu- 
rope: dependent by an alliance with that branch 
of his houlfe which reigned in Germany. Philip 
BI had through negligence relinquifhed this poli- 
tical idea; Philip IH. refumed it. But in other 
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+ Ped A KE relpećęts he followed the erroneous, narrow, fuper- 
R SESEROUIS and pedantic principles of his predeceffor. 

Within the ftate, there was much formality, but 

no order, and no ceconomy. ‘The church was 

perpetually encroaching upon the ftate. Thein- 
quifition, that horrid monfter, which conceals its 
head in the heavens, and its feet in the infernal re- 
gions, {truck at the root of population, which at 
the fame time fuffered confiderably from war and 
the colonies. Without the ftate, there were {till the 
fame ambitious views, and lefs fkilful meatures. 
Rath and precipitate in his enterprifes, flow and 
obftinate in the execution of them, Philip HI. had 
all chofe defects which are prejudicial toeach other, 
and occafion every project to mifcarry. He de- 
ftroyed the fmall degree of life and vigour the 
monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed himfelf 
of the weaknefs of Spain, and the foibles of the 
king whom he ruled over, to All that period with 
his intrigues, and caufe his name to deicend to 
pofterity. Germany and Spain were in fome muan- 
ner connected to each ether by the houte of Au- 
ftria : to this league, he oppofed that of France 
with Sweden, to counteract the effeét of the 
former. This fyftem would naturally have taken 
place in his times, if it had not been the work of 
his génius. Guftavus Adolphus by his conquefts 
enflaved all the north. All Europe concurred tn 
lowering the pride of the houfe of Auftria, and 
the peace of the Pyrenees turned the [cale again{t 


Spain in favour of France. 
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Cuarvrs V. had been accufed of aiming at BOOK 
univerfal monarchy; and Lewis XIV. was taxed E 
with the fame ambition. But neither of them ever 
conceived fo high and fo rafh a project. They 
were both of them paffionately defirous of extend- 
ing their empire, by the aggrandizement of their 
families: This ambition is equally natural- to 
princes of common abilities, who are born with- 
out any talents, as it is to monarchs of fuperior 
underftanding, who have no virtues or moral qua- 
fications. But neither Charles V. nor Lewis 
XIV. had that kind of fpirit of refolution, that 
impulfe of the foul to brave every thing, which 
confticutes heroic conquerors: they bore no re- 
femblance in any particular to Alexander. Ne- 
verthelefs ufeful alarms were taken and {ipread 
abroad. Such alarms cannot be too ioon conceiv- 
ed, nor too foon diffufed, when there arife any 
powers that are formidable to their neighbours. 
It is chiefly among nations, and with reipect to 
kings, that fear produces fafety.. 

Wuen Lewis the XIV. began to reflect on his 
own firuation, perhaps, he might be furpriued at 
feeing himfelf more powerful than he thougne 
he was. Flis greatne!s was partly owing to the 
little harmony that fubfitted between the forces 
and the defigns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceffity of a gereral union, but 
had not difcovered the means of forming it. In 
treating with this monarch, proud of ducceis, and 
vain from the applaufe he had received, it was 

thought 
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B oe K thought a confiderable advantage if every thing 
t Was not given up. In fhort, the. infults of France 
which increafed with her victories; the natural 
turn of her intrigues to fpread diffen.ion every 
where, in order to reign alone; her contempr for 
the faith of treaties; the haughty and authorita- 
tive tone fhe ufurped, turned the general envy fhe 
had excited into deteftation, and raifed univerfal 
alarms. Even thofe princes, who had teen with- 
eut umbrage, or favoured the increafe of her 
power, felc the neceffity of repairing this error in 
politics, and of combining and railing among 
themfelves a body of forces fuperior to thofe. of 
France, in order to prevent her tyrannizing over 
the nations. 

LEAGUES were, therefore, formed, which were 
for a long time ineffectual. One man alone was 
found capable to animate and conduct them. 
Warmed with that public {fpirit, which only great 
and virtuous ‘fouls can pofiefs, it was a prince, 
though born in a republic, who for the general 
caufe of Europe was inflamed with that love of 
raged: fo natural to upright minds. He turned 
ms ambition towards the greateft- object and moft 

worthy of the tinie in which he lived. His-own 
interet never warped him from that of the pubs 
lic. With a courage peculiar to himfelf he knew 
how to defy thole very misfortunes which be foree 
faw; depending lefs for fuccefs upon his military 
abilities than waiting for a favourable turn of 
affairs, from his patience and his pcticical activity. 

Such 
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Such was the fituation of affairs, when the fuc- B = A, 
ceffion to the throne of ee iet all Europe in a 


flames. 

Since the empire of the Perflans and that of 
the Romans, ambitton had never been tempted by 
fo rich a fpoil. The prince, who might have 
united this crown to his own, would naturally have 
rifen to that univerfal monarchy, the idea of which 
railed a general alarm. It was, therefore, necef- 
fary to prevent this empire from becoming the 
poffefion of a power already formidable, and to 
keep the balance equal between the houfes of 
Auftrig and Bourbon, which had the ony SEPE 
tary right to theethrone. 

Men well verfed in the knowledge of the man- 
mers and affairs of Spain, have aflerted, if we may 
beheve Bolingbroke, that had it not been for the 
hoftilities, which were then excited by Eneland 
and Holland, we fhould have icen Philip the V. 
as good a Spaniard as his predecefflors, and that 
the French miniftry would then have had no in- 
fluence upon the Spanifh adminiftration;, but that 
the war raifed againft the Spaniards for the fake of 
giving them a ruler, obliged them to have re- 
courfe to the fleets and armies of a ftate that was 
alene capable of affifting them in fixing upon fuch 
aking as they wanted. This juf idea the retule 
of deep refiection has been confirmed by the expe- 
rience Of half a century. The turn of the Spa- 
niards has never been able to coincide with the 
tafte of the French. Spain, from the chara‘ter of 

her 
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BOoK her inhabitants feems rather to belong to. Africa 
ee than to Europe. 

Taer train of events, however, anfwered to the 
general wifhes. The armies and the councils of 
the quadruple alliance, gained an equai iuperiority 
over the common enemy. Inttead cf thole lan- 
guid and unfortunate campaigns, which had tried 
the patience of the prince of Orange, but not dif- 
couraged him, all the operations of the confe- 
Gerates were fuccefsful. France, in her turn, 
humbled and defeated on every fide, was upon 
the brink of ruin, when fhe was. reftored by the 
death of the emperor. 

Ir was then perceived, thar if the archduke 
Charles, crowned with the imperial diadem, and 
{ucceeding to all the dominions of the houfe: of 
Auftria, fhouvid join Spain and the Weft-Indies to 
this vaft inheritance, he would be in poffeffion of 
that fame exorbitant power, which the houfe of 
Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. Bur, 
the enemies of France ftill perfifted in their defign 
of dethroning Philip the V. without thinking of 
the perlon that was to fucceed him; while true 
politicians, notwithftanding their triumphs, grew 
tired of a war, the very fuccefs of which always 
became an evil, when it could no longer do’ any 
good. 

Tsis difference of opinions raifed. diffentcians 
among the ailies, which prevented them ‘from 
reaping ail thofe advantages from the peace of 
Urrecht, they might. reafonably. have. expected 

from 
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from their fuccefs. The beft means that could be M ee K 


deviled to proreét the provinces af the allies, was ——,—~ 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewrs the 
XIV. had employed forty years in fortifying them, 
and his neighbours had fiuffered him quietly to 
raite theie bulwarks which kept them in continual 
awe. Ic was neceflary to demolifh them: for 
every {trong power that puts itfelf in a pofture of 
defence, intends to form an attack. Philip re- 
mained upon the throne of Spain; and the forti- 
fications were left f{tanding in Flanders, and on 
the borders of the Rhine. 

SineeE this period, no opportunity hath offered; 
to rectify the miftake committed at the peace of 
Utrecht. France hath always maintained its fu- 
periority on the continent: but chance hath often 
diminifhed its influence. ‘The fcales of the poli- 
tical balance will never be perfectly even, nor ac- 
curate enough to determine the degrees of power 
with exact precHion. - Perhaps, even this balance 
of power may be nothing more than a chimera. 
it can be only fixed by treaties, and thefe have 
no Validity, when they are only made between ab- 
folure monarchs, and not between nations. Thefe 
aéts ought to be inade by the people themfelves, 
becaufe the object of them is their peace and 
fafety, which are their greate({t advantages: but a 
defpot always facrifices his fubjcéts to his anxiety, 
and his engagements to his ambition. 

Byr it is not war alone that determines the fu- 
periority of mations, as it has been hitherto ima- 

gined 3 
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BOOK gained; fince during the laft half century commerce 
XIX. > , Sn . 
wn hath had a much greater influence tn it. While 


the powers of the continent divided Europe into 
unequal portions, which policy by means of lea- 
ques, treaties, and alliances always preferved in a 
certain equilibrium ; a maritime people formed as 
it were a new fyftem, and by its induftry made 
the tand fubjecét to the fea; as nature herfelf has 
done by her laws. It formed, or brought to per- 
fe&tion that extenfive commerce, which is founded 
on an excellent fyftem of agriculture, flourifhing 
manufactures, and the richeft poffeffions of thé 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind of 
univerfal monarchy that Europe ought to wreft 
from England, in reftorrng to each maritime:ftrte 
that freedom, and that power it hath a right to have 
upon the element that furrounds rt. This is a 
fyftem of public good founded upon natural 
equity, and in this cafe juftice is the voice of ge- 
neral intereft. The people cannot be too much 
warned to refume all their powers, and to employ 
the refources offered them by the climate and the 
the foil they inhabit, to acquire that national and 
diftinct independence in which they were born. 

Ir all Europe were fuffictently enlightened, and 
each nation were acquainted with its rights and 
its real advantages, neither the continent, nor the 
ocean would mutually give laws to each other; 
but a reciprocal influence would be eftablifhed-be- 
tween the continental and maritime people, a ba- 
lance of induftry and power, which would induce 

a mu- 
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a mutual intercourfe for the general benefit.» OOF 
Each nation would fow and reap upon its proper ——~-— 
element. ‘The feveral ftates would enjoy the fame 

liberty of exportation and importation that fhould 

fubfift between the provinces of the fame empire. 

Tsere is a great error that prevails in modern 

politics, which is that every ftate fhould endea- 
vour to weaken enemies as mech as poffible. 
But, no nation can ieek the ruin of another flate, 
without paving the way for and haftening its own 
flavery. There are certainly moments in which 
fortune at once throws into the way of a people a 
great increafe of power; but fuch fudden eleva- 
tions are not lafting. It is oftentimes better to 
fupporr rivals, than to opprefs them. Sparta re- 
fufed to enflave Athens, and Rome repented of 
having deftroyed Carthage. 

Tnese noble and generous fentiments which 
fhould infpire naticns {till more than kings, would 
prevent politicians from the neceffity of commit- 
ting many crimes and afierting many falfehoods ; 
and would remove many impediments and diffi- 
culties out of the way of negotiators. At prefenr, 
the complication of affairs hath rendered nego- 
tiations very intricate. Policy, hke that infidious 
infect that weaves its web tn darknefs, hath 
ftretched forth its net in the midft of Europe, and 
faitened it, as it were, to every court. One fingie 
thread cannot be touched without drawing all the 
ret. The moft petty fovereign hath fome fecree 
intereft in the treaties between the greater powers. 


Iwo 
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BOOK Two petty princes of Germany cannot exchange a 
Ww fief, or a domain, without being thwarted or fe- 


conded by the courts of Vienna, Verfailles, or 
London. Negotiations mult be carried on in all 
the cabinets for years together for every the moft 
trifling change in the difpofition of the land. The 
blood of the people is the only thing that is not 
bargained for. War is determined upon in a day 
or two; the fettling of peace is protracted during 
feveral years. This flownefs in negotiations, 
which proceeds from the nature of affairs, is alfo 
increafed by the charaéter of the negotiators. 
‘THESE are generally ignorant perfons, engaged 
with men of knowledge and abilities. There are, 
perhaps, two or three wife and judicious councils 
in Europe. The reft are in the poffeffion of intri- 
guing men, raifed to the management of affairs by 
the paffions and fhameful pleafures of a prince and — 
his miftreffes. A man is advanced toa fhare in 
the adminiftration, without any knowledge of the 
fubject ; he adopts the firt fyf{tem that is offered 
to-his caprice; purfues it without underftanding 
it, and with a degree of obftinacy proportionate 
to his ignorance ; he changes the whole plan of 
his predeceffors, in order to introduce his own 
fyftem of adminiftration, which he will never be 
able to fupport. WRichelieu’s firt declaration, 
when he became minier, was: the council bath 
altered its plan. This laying, which was once 
found to be a good one, in the mouth of one 
fingle man, has, perhaps, been repeated, or 


thought 
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thought of, by every one of Richelieu’s fuccefors. BOOK 
All men engaged in public affairs have the vanity, XIX- 
not only to proportion the parade of their €X- i 
pence, of their manner, and of their air, to the 
importance of. their office ; but even to raife the 

opinion they have of their own underflanding, in 
proportion to the influence of their authority. 

WHEN a nation is great and powerful, what 
fhould its governors be ? The court and the peo- 
ple will antwer this queftion, but in a very dif- 
ferent manner. The minifters fee nothing in their 
office but the enlargement of their rights; the 
people the enlargement only of their duties. ‘Ihe 
ideas of the latter are juft, for the duties and 
rights arifing from each mode of government 
ought to be regulated by the wants and detfires of 
each nation. But this principle of the law cf na- 
ture is not applicable to the focial ftate. As to- 
cieties, whatever be their origin, are almoft all of 
them iubject to the authority of one fingle man, 
political meafures are dependent on the character 
of the prince. 

Ir the king is a weak and irrefolute man, his 
government will change as his niinifters, and his 
politics will vary with his government. Te will 
aicernately have muniiters, that are ignorant or en- 
lightened, fleady or fickle, deceitful or fincere, 
harsh or humane, inclined to war or peace; fuch, 
in a word, as the variety of untrizues will produce 
then. Such a fate wil have no regular fyitem 
of politics 3 and all crher governments will not be 

Vou. V. oe i able 
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B o o K able to maintain any permanent defigns and mea- 

xIx. fures with it. The fyfterm of politics muft then 

——~ vary with the day, or the moment; that is, with 
-the humour of the prince. 

But the fate of nations and political interefts 
are very different in republican governments. As 
the authority there refices in the colleétive body of 
the people, there are certain principles and fome 
public interefts attended to in every negotiation. 
In this cafe the permanency of a fy{tem is not to 
be confined to the duration of the miniftry, or to 
the life of one fingle man. The general fpirit that 
exifts and perpetuates itfelf in the nation is the 
only rule of every negotiation. Not but that a 
powerful citizen, or an eloquent demagogue, may 
fometimes lead a popular government into a poli- 
tical miftake; -but this is eafily recovered. 
Faults, in thefe inftances, may be confidered 
equally with fucceffes as leffons of inftruétion. 
Great events, and not men, produce remarkable 
periods in the hiftory of republics. It is in vain 

to attempt to furprife a free people by artifice, or 
intrigues in a treaty of peace, or alliance. ‘Their 
maxims will always make them return to their laft- 
ing interefts, and all engagements will give way 
to the fupreme law. In thefe governments, it is 
the fafety of the people that does every thing, 
while in others it is the will of the ruler. 

Turis contraft of political principles has ren- 
dered every popular government lufpicious ‘or 
odious to all abfolute monarchs. ‘They have 
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dreaded the influence of a republican fpirit upon 
their own fubjeéts, the weight of whofe chains 
they are every dav increafing. A kind of fecret 
confpiracy may therefore be perceived between all 
monarchies, to deftroy, or inienfibly to fap the 
foundations of all free ftates. But liberty will 
arife from the midft of oppreffion. It already 
exifts in every brealt , public writings will contrr- 
bute to inftil ic into the minds of all enlightened 
men; and tyranny into the hearts of the people. 
All men will, at length, be fenfible, and this pe- 
riod is at no great diftance, that liberty is the firft 
gift of heaven, as it is the firft fotirce of virtue. 
The intruments of defpotifm will become its de- 
ftroyers; and the enemies of humanity, thefe 
who feem armed at prefent merely to cppofe it, 
will exert themfelves in its defence. 

War, as well as focrety, has exifted at ail 
times and in all countries; but the art of war is 
only to be found in certain ages of the world, and 
among certain people. The Greeks eftablithed ir, 
and conquered all the powers of Afia. The Ro- 
mans improved it and fubdued the world. Thefe 
two nations worthy to command all others, as 
their genius and virtue were the caufes of their 
profperity, owed this fuperiority to their infantry, 
in which every fingle man exerts his whole 
ftrengtn. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman 
legions were every where victorious. 

WHEN a ivperior number of cavalry had been 
introduced, rather from a principle of indolence 

cL ih @ than 
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Boo Kthan ina¢tivity, into the armies of the antients, 


Rome loft fome of its glory and fuccefs. Not- 


——~-—— withftanding the. exact difcipline of its troops, it 


could no longer refift thofe barbarous nations, that 


fought on foot. 


Turse men, however, little better than fa- 
vages, who, with arms only, and thofe powers 
nature had taught them the ufe of, had fubdued 
the moft extenfive and moft civilized empire of 
the univerfe, foon changed their infantry into ca- 
valry. This was properly called the lime of bat- 


tle, or the army. Ali the nobihty who were the 


fole poffeffors of lands anc of privileges, thofe 
ufual attendants.of victory, chofe to ride on horfe- 
back ; while the enflaved multitude were left on 


foot, almoft without arms and hëld in no eftinia- 


tion. 

In times when the gentleman was diftinguifhed 
by his horfe ; when the man himfclf was of little 
confequence, and every idea of importance was 
attached: to the knight ; when wars confifled in 


{mall incurfions, and campaigns lafted but a day ; 


when fuccefs depended upon the’ quicknefs of 
marches: then the fate of armies was determined 
by cavalry. During the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centiiries, there were fcarce any other troops in 
Europe. The dexterity and frength of men was 
no longer fhewn in wreftling, at the ceftus, in the 
exercife of the arms, and of all the mufcles of the 
body ; but in tournaments, in managing a horfe, 
and ‘in throwing the lance at fullfpeed. This fpe- 
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cies of war, better calculated for wandering Tar-B 00K 
tars, than for fixed and fedentary focieties, was XIX- 
one of the defects of the feudal government. A ~~ 
race of conquerors, whofe rights were to be de- 
termined by their fwords ; siai merit and glory 

was in their arms, whofe fole occupation was 
hunting, could hardly avoid riding on horfeback, 

with all that parade and fpirit of authority which 

muft necefiarily arife from a rude and uncultivated 
underftanding. But what could troops of heavy- 

armed cavalry avail in the attack and defence of 

caftles and towns, fortified by walls or by fur- 
rounding waters ? 

To this imperfection of military knowledge, 

muft be afcribed the duration of war for feveral 

ages: without intermiffion, between France and 
England. War continued inceffantly for want of 

a fufficient number of men. Whole months were 
required to collect, to arm, to bring into the field 
troops that were only to continue: there a few 
weeks. Kings could not afflemble more than a 
certain number’ of vaffals, and thofe at ftated 
times. The lords had only a right to call under 
their banners fome of their tenants, upon {tipu- 
lated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war, was loft in forms 
and regulations, in the fame manner as courts of 
juftice confume thofe eftates they are to deter- 
mine. At length the French tired with being 
conftantly obliged to repulle the Enelifh, like the 
horfe that implored the affiittance of man againtt 
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B O o Kthe ftag, fuffered the yoke and burthen to be im- 

XIx. pofed upon them, which they bear fo this day. 

V——--— Kings railed, and maintainéd at their own expence 

a conítant body of troops. Charles VII. after 

having expelled the Englifh by the affiftance of 

mercenary troops, when he difbanded his army, 

kept nine thoufand horfe, and fixteen thoufand 
infantry. 

‘Tuis was the origin of the abafement of the no- 
bility, and the elevation of monarchy ; of the po- 
litical liberty of the nation without, and its civil 
flavery within. The people were. delivered from 
feudal tyranny, only to fall fome time or other 
under the defpotifm of kings. So much does 
human nature feem born for flavery! It became 
neceffary to raife a fund for the payment of an 
army ; and the taxes were arbitrary, and unli- 
mited as the number of foldiers, that were diftri- 
buted in the different parts of the kingdom, under 
a pretence of guarding the frontiers againft the 
enemy; but, in reality, to reftrain and opprefs 
the fubject. Ihe officers, commanders and go- 
vernors were tools of government always armed 
againft the nation itlelf. They as well as their 
foldiers no longer confidered themfelves, as ci- 
tizens of the ftate, folely devoted to the defence 
of the property and rights of the people. They 
acknowledged no longer any perfon in the king- 
dom, except the king, in whofe name they were 
ready to maflacre their fathers and brothers. In 
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fhort, the body of troops raifed by the nation was BO o K 
nothing more than a royal army. “Ix. 

THe difcovery of gunpowder which required ee 
confiderable expence and great preparation, forges, 
magazines, and arfenaits, made arms more than 
ever dependent on kings, and determined the ad- 
vantage that infantry hath over cavalry. The 
latter prefented the flank of the man and horfe to 
the former. A horfeman difmounted was either 
loft or good for nothing; and a heorfe without a 
leader occafioned confufion and aiforder among 
the ranks. The havock which the artillery and 
fire-arms made in fquadrons was more difficult to 
repair than it was in battalions. Ina word, men 
could be bought and difciplined at a lefs expence 
than horfes: and this made it eafy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Tuus the innovation of Charles VII. fatal to 
his fubjeéts, at leaft in futurity, became from his 
example prejudicial to the liberty of all the people 
of Europe. Every nation was obliged to keep it- 
felf upon the defence againft a nation always in 
arms. ‘The right fyftem of politics, if there were 
any politics at a time when arts, literature and 
commerce had not yet opened a communication 
among people, fhouid have been, for the princes 
to have jointly attacked that particular power thac 
had put icf&if into a ftate of continual war. But 
inftead of compelling it to fubmit to peace, they 
took up arms themfelves. This contagion fpread 
ifelf the quicker, as it appeared the tole remedy 
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Boo K 2gaintt the danger of an invafion, the only gua- 
XIx. Yrantce of the fecurity of the nations. 

—7~— Tuere was however a general want of the 
knowledge neceffary to difcipline a body of in- 
fantry, the importance of which began to be per- 
ceived. The manner of fighting which the Swit- 
zers had employed again{t the Burgundians, had 
rendered them as famous as formidable. With 
heavy {words and long halberds, they had always 
overcome the horfes and men of the feudal army. 
As their ranks were impenetrable, and as they 
marched in clofe columns, they overthrew all that 
attacked, and all that oppofed thern. Every 
power was then defirous of procuring fome Swifs 
foldiers. But, the Switzers, fenfible of rhe need 
there was of their afiiftance, and fectting the pur- 
chafe of it at too high a rate; it became neceflary 
to refolve not to employ them, and to form in all 
parts a national infantry, in order not to depend 
upon thefe auxiliary troops. 

Tue Germans firf{t adopted a difcipline that re- 
quired only ftrength of body, and fubordination. 
As their country abounded in men and horfes, 
they almoft rivalled the reputation of the Swifs in- 
fantry, without lofing the advantage of their own 
cavalry. 

THe French, more lively, adopted with greater 
asficulty, and more flowly, a kind of military fy- 
ftem that laid a reftraint apon all their motions, 
and feemed rather to require perfeverance than 
unpetvoty. But the talte for imitation and no- 
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velty prevailed among this light people, over thatBoo xk 
vanity which is fend of its own cuftoms. XIX. 

‘THE Spaniards, “notwithftanding the pride they ——v—~ 
have been reproached with, improved the military 
art of the Switzers, by bringing to greater perfec- 
tion the difcipline of that warlike people. They 
formed an infantry which became alternately the 
terror and admiration of Europe. 

IN proportion as the infantry increafed, the 
cuftom and fervice of the feudal militia ceafed in 
all parts, and the war became more general. 
The conftitution of each nation had for ages paft 
{carce allowed the different people to wage war 
and maffacre one another beyond the barriers of 
their own ftates. War was carried on upon the 
frontiers only between the neighbouring powers. 
When France and Spain had carried their arms to 
the moit remote extremities of Italy, it was no 
longer poffible to call together the ban and arriere 
ban of the nations; becaufe it was not in faét the 
people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with their troops, for the honour of them- 
felves or their families, without any regard to the 
good of their fubjects. Nor that the princes did 
not endeavour to intereft the national pride of the 
people in their quarrels ; but this was done merely 
to weaken or totally to fubdue that fpirit of inde- 
pendence which was ftill ftruggling among fome 
fets of men, againft that abfolute authority which 
the princes had gradually affumed. 
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Rook ALL Furope was in commotion. The Germans 
xIx. marched into Italy ; the Italians into Germany 35 
m the French into both thefe countries. Whe Turks 
befieged Naples and Nice; and the Spaniards 
were at the fame time difperfed in Africa, in 
Hungary, in Jtaly, in Germany, in France, 
and in the low countries. All thefe people inured, 
and practiced in arms, acquired great fkill in the 
art of fighting and deftroying each other with in- 

fallible regularity and precifion. 

Ir was religion that caufed the Germans to con- 
tend with the Germans ; the French with the 
French; but which more particularly excited 
Flanders againft Spain. It was on the fens of 
Holland that all the rage of a bigotted and de- 
{potic king fell; of a fuperftiticus and fanguinary 
prince ; of the two Philips, and of the duke of 
Alba. It was in the low countries that a republic 
arole from the perfecutions of tyranny, and the 
flames of the inguiGition. When freedom had 
broken her chains, ‘and found an afylum in the 
ocean, fhe raifed her bulwarks upon the continent. 
The Dutch firft invented the art of fortifying 
places: fo much doth genius and invention be- 
long to free minds. Their example was generally 
followed. Extenfive ftates had only occafion to 
fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy,-:di- 
vided ainong a number of princes,.- were crowded 
with {trong citadels from one end to the other. 
When we travel through thete countries, we meet 


every 
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every evening with gates fhut and draw-bridges atBoo kK 


the entrance of the towns. XIX. 


Write the Dutch were improving the art of — ~v 
fortification, of the attack and defence of towns, 
the Swedes were employed in forming, as it were, 
the military fcience of the field. Guftavus Adol- 
phus was eminently fkilled in the art. of war, 
which other ‘nations have acquired at times, but 
which the Germans have always preferved, as pe- 
culiarly attached to their climate. There are fol- 
diers in other parts, but it 1s Germany alone that 
furnifhes generals. 

‘urs art had been in conftant ufe for a century 
paft, when it was remarkably improved by Lewis 
XIV. He firft introduced the cuftom of wearing 
a uniform; of carrying the bayonet at the end of 
the firelock ; of making ufe of the artillery to ad- 
vantage; in a word, of increafing to the utmoft 
the deftructive powers of fire and. fword. 

Tue king of Pruffia hath invented a new me- 
thod of diiciplining armies, of leading on troops 
to battle, and of gaining victories. T his prince, 
who would have been better ferved by another 
mation, and certainly better commended than 
he could poffibly be by his owns who hath not 
had, Gnce Alexander, his equal in hiftory for ex-. 
tent and variety of talents; this prince, who with- 
out having been himfelf formed by Greeks, hath 
been able to form Lacedemontians ; he, in a word, 
who hath deferved, beyond all others, that his 
name fhouid be recorded in his age, and rendered 


equally 
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B oo Kequally great and diftinguifhed as thofe of the 


moft remarkable and brilliant ages of the world: 


=~ the king of Pruffia, in fhort, hath totally changed 


the principles of war, by giving in fome meafure 
to the legs an advantage over the arms; that is 
to fay, that by the rapidity of his evolutions and 
the celerity of his marches, he hath always excell- 
ed his enemies, even when he hath not conquered 
them. All the nations of Europe have been ob- 
liged to imitate his example, in order not to be 
obliged to fubmit to him. He will enjoy the glo- 
ry, fince itis one, of having raifed the art of war 
to a degree of perfection, from which fortenately 
it cannot but degenerate. 

Ir is not to him, but to Lewis XIV. that we 
muit afcribe that prodigious number of troops, 
which prefents us with the idea of war even in the 
midít of peace. In imitation of that monarch, 
who had always a numerous army on foot, all the 
princes of Europe, whether ruling over large or 
{mali ftates, have maintained bodies of troops, 
frequently more burthenfome to the fubjeét from 
the expences that attended them, than ufeful for 
the defence of the kingdom. Some of the moft 
politic among them have engaged thefe troops in 
the pay of greater powers; and thus by a double 
advantage, they have contrived to raife large fums 
of money for men whofe lives were always fold 
but never loft. 

WHat reafon then have we to exclaim againít 
the barbarous manners that prevailed under the 
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feudal government? War was then to be confi-Boo «x 
dered as a time of violence and confufion ; but at XIX. 
prefent it is almoft a natural ftate. Moft govern- vw 
ments are now military, or become fo. Even 
the improvement in our difcipline is a proof 
of it. The fecurity we enjoy in our fields, the 
tranquillity that prevails in our cities, whether 
troops are pafiing through or are quartered in 
them ; the police which reigns in camps and in 
garrifon towns, proclaim, indeed, that arms are 
under fome kind of controul, but at the fame 
time indicate that every ching is fubject to their 
power 

Txuoucu the hicentioufnefs and plunder of the 
foldier are reftrained, the people are obliged to 
purchafe this fecurity at a dear rate, by the levv- 
ing of taxes and raifing of troops. It is not mere- 
ly by battles that war is fatal. A million of men 
killed or. loft, are a very inconfiderable number 
out of a hundred million which Europe may, per- 
haps, contain. But this snillion comprehends the 
choiceft fubjeéts, the principal part of the youth, 
the fource of population, the life of induftry and 
labour. And in order to fupport and recruit this 
million of troops, all the feveral orders of fociety 
muft be burdened; which encroaching one upon 
the other, muit neceffarily opprefs the loweft and 
the moít uleful, that of the hufbandman. Them- 
creafeé of taxes and the difficulty of collecting 
them, dcflroy through want or diftrefs thnofe very 

fa- 
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Boo K families, which are the parents and nurferies of 

xıx. the manufactures and the armies. 

— ANOTHER inconvenience arifing from the in- 
creafe of foldiers, is a decreafe of natural courage. 
Few men are born fit for war. If we except La- 
cedzsmon and Rome, where women that were free 
brought forth foldiers 3 where children were lulled 
to fleep by, and awakened with the found of 
trumpets and {fongs of war; where education ren- 
dered men unnatural, and made them beings of a 
different fpecies: all other nations have only had 
a few brave men among them. And, indeed, the 
lefs is the number of troops, the better wäl they 
be. In the earlier ages of our anceftors, who 
were lefs civilized but ftronger than we are, armies 
were much lefs numerous than ours, but engage- 
ments were more decifive. It was necefiary 
to bea noble or a rich man to ferve in the ar- 
my, which was looked upon both as an honour 
and a privilege. None but volunteers entered in- 
to the fervice. All their engagements ended with 
the campaign; and any man who difliked the art 
of war, was at liberty to withdraw himfelf. Be- 
fides, there was then more of that fpirit, of that 
greatnefs of fentiment which conftitutes true cou- 
rage. At prefent, what glory is there in ferving 
under abfolute commanders, who judge of men 
by their fize, eftimate them by their pay, enlift 
them by force or by ftratagem, and keep or dil- 
charge them at pleafure without their confent, as 
they have taken them ? What honour is there in 
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afpiring to the command of armies under the bane- BO 0 K 


ful influence of courts; where every thing is given 
or taken away without reafon ; where men without 
merit are raifed, and others though innocent are 
degraded by mere caprice ? Therefore, except in 
rifling empires, or in critical times, the greater 
number there are of foldiers ir the ftate, the more 
is the nation weakened 3; and in proportion as a 
{tate is enfeebled, the number of its foldiers is 
increafed. 

A third inconvenience is, that the increafe of 
foldiers tends to defpotifm. A number of troops, 
towns well fortified, magazines and arfenals may 
prevent invafions; and though they preferve a 
people from the excurfions of a conqueror, they 
do not fecure them from the attempts of a defpo- 
tic prince. Such a number of foldiers ferve only 
to keep thofe that are already flaves in chains. 
€T he tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing 
conform to his will, as every thing is fubfervient 
to his power. By the force of arms alone, he fets 
the opinions of men at defiance, and controuls 
their will. By the affiftance of foldiers he levies 
taxes; and by thefe he raifes foldiers. Hoe ima- 
gines that his authority 1s fhewn and exercited, by 
Gettroying what he hath formed ; but his exertions 
are vain and fruitlefs. He is perpetually renewing 
his forces, without ever being able to recover the 
national ftrength. In vain do his foldiers keep his 
people in continual war; if his fubdjects tremble 
at his troops; his troops in return wili Ay from tae 

: enciny. 
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BooxKenemy. But in thefe circumftances the lofs of a 
xIx. battle is attended with the lofs of a kingdom. The 
“——~-— hearts of all being alienated, are impatient of fub- 
mitting to a foreign yoke ; becaufe under the do- 
minion of a conqueror, there is {till hope left, 
under that of a defpot, nothing remains but fear = 
When the progrefs of the military government 
hath introduced defpotifm, then the nation is loft. 
The foldiery foon becomes infolent and detefted. 
Barrennefs occafioned by wretchednefs and de- 
bauchery, is the caufe of the extinétion of fa- 
milies. A fpirit of difcord and hatred prevails 
among all orders of mien, that are either corrupted 
or difgraced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder. 
each other, and give themfelves up one after ano- 
ther to the {courges of the tyrant, who plunders, 
opprefies, deftroys, and annihilates them all. Such 
is the end of that art of war, which paves the 
way for a military government. Let us now con- 
fider what influence the navy has. 

Tue antients have tranf{fmitted to us almoft 
all thofe arts, that have been revived with the re- 
{toration of letters; but we have furpaffed them 
in the military management of the navy. ‘Tyre 
and Sidon, Carthage and Rome, icarce knew any 
fea but the Mediterranean; to fail through which 
it was only neceffary to have rafts, gallies, and 
men to row them. Sea engagements might then 
be bloody; but it required no great {kill to con- 
{truct and equip the fleets. To pafs from Europe 
into Africa, it was only neceffary to be fupplied 
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with boats, which may be called flat bottom ones, BOOK 
which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Romans, M a 
only people almoft who were engaged in fea-fights. 
Commerce was fortunately a greater object of at- 

tention to the Athenians and the republics of Afia 

than victories at fea. 

AFTER thefe famous nations had abandoned 
both the land and the fea to plunderers and to pi- 
rates, the navy remained during twelve centuries 
equally neglected with all the other arts. ‘Thofe 
{warms of barbarians, who over-ran and totally 
deftroyed Rome in its declining ftate, came frem 
the Bakic, upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and 
plunder our fea-coafts, without going far from the 
continent. Thefe were not voyages, but defcents 
upon the coaft that were continually renewed. 
The Danes and Normans were not armed fora 
cruize, and {carce knew how to fight but upon 
land. | 

Ar length, chance or the Chinefe fupplied the 
Europeans with the compafs, and this was the 
caufe of the difcovery of America. The needle, 
which taught failors to know how far they were 
diftant from the north, or how near they ap- 
proached to it, emboldened them to attempt 
longer voyages, and to lofe fight of land for 
whole months together. Geometry and aftrono- 
my taught them how to compute the progrefs of 
the conitellations, to determine the longituce by 
them, and to judge pretty nearly how far they 
were advancing to the eaft and weft. Even at 
that time, the height and the diftance of vefiels 
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B Nae from the coaft might always have been known. 
v Though the knowledge of the longitude be much 
more inaccurate than that of the latitude, yet they 
both foon occafioned fuch improvement to be 
made in navigation, as to give rife to the art of 
carrying on war by fea. The firt effay, however, 
of this art was made between gallies that were in 
poficffion of the Mediterranean. ‘Fhe moft cele- 
brated engagement of the modern navy was that 
of Lepanto, which was fought two centuries ago, 
between two hundred and five chriftian, and two 
hundred and fixty Turkifh gallies. This prodi- 
gious armament was entirely conftruéted in Italy ; 
a country from which almoft every invention of 
art has been derived, though not preferved in it. 
But at that time, its trade, its population were 
double what they are at prefent. Befides, thofe 
gallies were neither fo long nor fo large as thole 
of our times, as we may judge from fome of the 
old carcafes that are fill preferved in the arfenal 
of Venice. The number of rowers amounted to 
one hundred and fifty, and the troops did not ex- 
ceed fourfcore in one galley. At this day Venice 
has more beautiful gallies and }lefs influence upon 
that fea which the doge marries, and which other 
powers frequent and trade upon. 

GaLties, indeed, were proper for criminals ; but 
Mronger vefels were required for foldiers. The art of 
conftruéting fhips improved with that of navigation. 
Philip Hk. king, of all Spain and of the Bait and 
Wetft-Indies, employed all the docks of Spain and 


Portugal, of Naples and Sicily, which he then pof- 
feed 
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feffed, in conftruéting fhips of an extraordinary ak Sag 
fize an {treneth; and his fleet affumed the title of —~-— 
the Invincible Armada. It confifted of one hun- 

dred and thirty fhips, near one hundred of: which 

were the largeit that had yet been feen on the 

ocean. Twenty fimall fhips followed this fleets 

and failed or fought under its protection. The 

pride of the Spaniards, in the fixteenth century, 

hath dwelt very much upon and exaggerated the 
pompous defcription of this formidable armament. 

But what fpread terror and admiration two centu- 

ries ago, would now ferve only to éxcite laughter. 

The largett of thofe fhips would be no more than a 
third-rate veffel in our iquadrons. They were fo 

heavily armed, and fo ill-managed, that they 

could fcarce move, or fail near the wind, nor beard 

another vefiel, nor could the fhip be properly 

worked in tempeftuous weather. ‘The failors were 

as awkward as the fhips were heavy, and the pi- 

lots almoft as ignorant as the failors. 

Tue Englifh, who were already acquainted with 
the weaknefs and little fkill of their enernies at fea, 
concluded that inexperience would occafion their 
defeat. They carefully avoided boarding thete 
unweildy machines, and burned a part of them. 
Some of thefe enormous galleons were taken, 
others difabled. A ftorm arofe, in which moft of 
the fhips loft their anchors, and were abandoned 
by their crews to the fury of the waves, and catt 
away, fome upon the weftern ccafts of Scotland, 
others upon thofe of Ireland. Scarce one half of 
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B ma this invincible fleet was able to return to Spain, 

= where the damages it had fuffered, joined to the 
terror of the failors, ipread a general confterna- 
tion, from which Spain has never recovered. The 
Spaniards were for ever depreffed by the lofs cf 
an armament that had coít three years preparation, 
and upon which ail the forces and revenues of the 
kingdom were almoft exhaufted. 

Tuer deitruétion of the Spanifh navy occafioned 
the dominion of the fea to pafs into the hands of 
the Dutch. ‘The pride of their former tyrants 
could not be more fignally punifhed than by the 
profperity of a people, forced by oppreffion to 
break the yoke of regal authority. When this re- 

. public began to emerge from its fens, the reft of 
Europe was embroiled in civil wars by the {pirit 
of fanaticifm. Perfecution drove men into Hol- 
land from all other ftaies. The inquifition which 
the houfe of Auftria wifhed to extend over all 
parts of its dominions; the perfecution which 
Henry II. raifed in France;- the emifiaries of Rome, 
who were fupported in England by Marys; every 
thing, in a word, concurred to people Holland 
with an immenfe number of refugees. This coun- 
try had neither lands, nor harveft for their fub- 
filtence. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throvghour the whole univerfe. Almoft all the 
commerce of Europe was engrofied by Lifbon, 
Cadiz and Antwerp, under one fovereign, whofe 
power and ambition rendered him a general object 

of hatred and envy. The new republicans, having 
efcaped 
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efcaped his tyranny, and being excited by relent- 
ment and neceffity, became pirates, and formed a 
navy at the expence of the Spaniards and Vor- 
tucuefe, whom they held in urteraverfion. France 
and England, who in the progrefs of this ring 
republic, only perceived the humiliation of the 
houfe of Avftria, affted Hiolland in preferving 
the consuefts and fpoils fhe had made, the value 
of which fhe was yet unacquainted with. Thus 
the Dutch fecured to themfelves eftablifhments 
wherever they chofe to direét their forces; faxed 
themfelves in thefe acquifitions before the jealoufy 
of other nations could be excited, and impercep- 
tibly made themfelves mafters of all commerce by 
their induftry, and of all the feas by the ftrength 
of their iquadrons. 
THe domeftic contentions in England were for 
a while favourable to this profperity, which had 
been fo filently acquired in remote countries. But 
at length Cromwell excited in his country an emu- 
lation for commerce, fo natural to the inhabitants 
of an iland. ‘To flhare the empire of the feas with 
the Dutch was, in faét, to give it up to them; and 
they were determined to maintain it. Inftead of 
forming an alliance with England, they courage- 
cufly refolved upon war. They carried it on fora 
long time with unequal force; and this perfeverance 
againrft misfortune preferved to them, at leaft, an 
honourable rivalfhip. Superiority in the conftructi- 
on and form of the fhips often gave the wittory 
‘i 3 ta 
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BOOK totheir enemies; but the vanquifhed never met 


Mil with any decifive lofies. 


Turse long and dreadful combats, however, 
had exhaufted, or, at leaft, diminifhed the ftrength 
of the two nations, when Lewis XIV. willing to 
avail himfelf of their mutual weaknefs, afpired to 
the empire of the fea. When this prince firft af- 
fumed the reins of government, he found only 
eight or nine vefiels in his harbours, and thofe 
very much decayed; neither were they fhips of 
the firft or fecond rate. Richelieu had perceived 
the neceffity of raifing a pier before Rochelle, but 
not of forming a navy ; the idea of which mutt, 
however, have been conceived by Henry 1V. and 
his friend Sully. But it was referved to the moft 
brilliant age of the French nation to give birth to 
every improvement at once. Lewis, who per- 
ceived, at leaft, all the ideas of grandeur, he did 
not himfelf difcover, eftablifhed a council for the 
conftruétion of {hips in each of the five ports which 
he opened to the royal or military navy. He 
formed docks and arfenals; and in lefs than twen- 
ty years, the French had one hundred fhips of the 
line. 

Tue French navy frft exerted its power againft 
the people of Barbary, who were beaten. It af- 
terwards obtained fome advantages over the Spa- 
niards. It then engaged the fleets cf England and 
Holland, fometimes feparately, and iometimes 
combined, and generally obtained the honcur and 


advantage of the victory. The firit memorable 
Ge.eat 
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defeat the French navy experienced, was in 1692; 
when with forty fhips, they attacked go Englifh 
and Dutch fhips oppofite La Hogue in order to 
give the Englifh a king they rejeéted, and who 
was not himielf very defirous of the title. The 
moft numerous fleet obtained the victory. James 
the fecond felt an involuntary pleafure at the tri- 
umph of the people who expelled him; as if at 
this inftant the blind love of his country had pre- 
vailed within him, over his ambition for the 
throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have been upon the decline, and have never been 
re-eftablifhed. 

From that period England acquired a fupe- 
riority, which hath raifed her to the greateft prof- 
perity. A people, who are at prefent the moftt 
confiderable power at fea, eahiy perfuade them- 
felves that they have always held that empire. 
Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
æra of Julius Cæfar, fometimes they affert that 
they have ruled over the ocean, at leait, fince the 
ninth century. Perhaps, fome day cr other, the 
Corficans who are at prefent a nation of little con- 
fequence, when they are become a maritime peo- 
ple, will record in their. annals that they have al- 
ways ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is the 
vanity of mankind, they muft enceavour to ag- 
grandize themfelves in paft as well as future ages. 
ruth alone, that exifts before all nations and tur- 
vives them all, informs us, that there hath been 
no navy in Europe from the chriftian wra ull the 

Ii 4 16th 
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B ook 16th century. The Enghfh themfelves had no 
nimga need of it, while they remained in pofieffion of 


Normandy and of the coalls of France. 

WHeEN Henry VIIL was defirous of equipping 
a fleet he was obliged to hire veffels from Ham- 
burgh, Lubeck, and Dantzic; but efpecially from 
Genoa and Venice, who alone knew how to con- 
{ftruct and guide a fleet; who fupplied all the 
failors and admirals; who gave to Europe a Co- 
lumbus, an Americus, a Cabot, a Verezan, 
thole wonderful men who by their difcoveries have 
added fo much to the extent of the globe. Eln- 
zabeth wanted a naval force againit Spain, and 
permitted her fubjeéts to arm fhips to act againft 
the enemies of the ftate. This permiffion formed 
failors for the fervice. The queen hericlf went to 
fée a fhip that had been round the world; on 
board of which fhe embraced Drake, at the time 
fhe knighted him. She left forty-two men of war 
to her fucceffors. James the firft and Charles the 
firt, added fome fhips to the naval forces they 
had received from the throne; but the com- 
manders of this navy were chofen from the nobi- 
lity, who fatished with this mark of diflinction, 
left the labours to the pilots; fo that the art of 
Navigation received no improvements. 

THERE were few noblemen in the party that 
A@ethroned the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at 
that time given to captains of inferior birth, but 
of uncommon {kill in navigation. They 1m- 
proved, and rendered the Britifh navy illuitr:ous. 

WHEN 
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Waren Charles II. reafcended the throne, the oa 


kingdom was poffeffed of fix and fifty fhips. The —~-— 

navy increafed under his reign, to the number of 

eighty-three, fifty-eight of which were fhips of 
the line. ‘Towards the latter days of this prince, 
it began to decline again. But, his brother, 
James II. reftored it to its former luftre, and 
raifed it even to a greater degree of fplendour. 
Being himfelf high admiral betore he came to the 
throne, he had invented the art of regulating the 
manceuvres of the fleet, by the fignals of the flag. 
Happy, if he had better underftood the art of 
governing a free people! When the prince of 
Orange, his fon-in law, became pofieffed of his 
crown, the Englith navy confilted of one hundred 
and fixty-three vefiels of all fizes, armed with 
feven thoufand pieces of cannon, and equipped 
with forty-two thoufand men. This force was 
doubled during the war that was carried on for 
the Spanifh fuccefiion. Tt hath fince fo confider- 
ably increafed, that the Englifh think they are 
able alone to balance by their maritime forces the 
navy of the whole univerfe. England is now at 
fea, what Rome formerly was upon land, when fhe 

began to decline. : | 
Tse Fneglifh nation confiders its navy as the 
bulwark of its fafety, and the fource of its riches. 
On this they found all their hopes in times of 
peace, as well as war. They therefore raile a 
fleet more willingly, and with greater expedition 
than 
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al a than a battalion. They fpare no expence and 
“æm Exert every political art to acquire feamen. 
Rewarops are farft propofed to engage men to 
enter into the fervice. The parliament in 1744; 
decreed, that all prizes taken by a man of war, 
fhould belong to the officers and crew of the con- 
quering tals. They lhkewife granted an addı- 
tional gratification of five pounds fterling to every 
Englifhman, who in an engagement, fhould 
board, take, or fink an enemy’s fhip. To lucra- 
tive motives, the government adds compulfive 
meafures, if they are found neceffary. In times 
of war, they feize upon failors of the mercantile 

Navy. 

NOTHING is apparently fo contradiatory to na- 
tional freedom, as thele exertions of authority 
which afieét men and commerce at the fame time: 
When compulfive meafures are only employed on 
account of the neceffities of the ftate ; they cannot 
be confidered as encroachments upon liberty; be- 
caufe their objeét is the public fafety, and the 
particular intere{t even of thofe who appear to 
juffer by them; and becaufe the ftate of fociety 
requires, that the will of each individual fhould be 
dubfervient to the will of the whole community.. 
Befides, the failors receive the fame pay from the 
government, they would have from the merchant, 
which entirely juftifies this compulfive meafure ; 
a meafure which is always moft advantageous to 
the itate: The failor is no longer at the charge 


of the public, but while he continues in its fervice, 
The 
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The expeditions are by thefe means carried on BOOK 


XIX. 


with greater fecrecy and difpatch ; and the crews w= 


are never idle. In a word, if it were an evil, it 
is certainly not a greater one than that perpetual 
flavery, in which all other European failors are 
held. 

Tune navy is a new kind of power, which muft 
change the face of the globe. It hath fubverted 
the antient idea of the balance of power. Ger- 
many, which held this balance between the houfes 
of Auftria and Bourbon, hath ceded it to Engo- 
land ; which ifland difpofes at prefent of the con- 
tinent. As by means of its fhips it is in the vi- 
cinity of all maritime eountries, its power of af- 
fitting or doing hurt is extended over a greater 
number of ftates. It has, therefore, acquired a 
greater number of allies, more importance and 
influence. It is this iland whofe empire is efta- 
bhifhed over America; becaufe it poffeffes men 
ana encourages arts in that country inftead of be- 
ing fupplied with gold and the materials of luxury. 





England is of herfelf, as it were, the lever of the’ 


univerfe. She paves the way for the ereatc{t re- 
volutions ; and carries the deftiny of nations upon 
her fleets. She is accuied of afpirine to be fole 
miftrefs of navigation and trade. ‘This empire 
which fhe might, perhaps, obtain for a fhort time, 
would occation her ruin. Univerial empire of the 
feas as well as thac ot the land, are projects 
equally abdfurd. 

FRANCE 
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afl, France is continually urging the neceffity of 
+ efablifhing an equilibrium of power at fea: but 
fhe is fufpeéted of being defirous not to have any 
mafters upon it, in order to have no longer any 
rivals on the continent. Spain, however, is the 
only power that has been hitherto perfuaded to 
join her. Irtis a happy circumftance for Europe 
that the maritime forces fhould caufe a diverfion 
to thofe of the land. Any power that has its 
own coafts to defend, cannot eafily overcome the 
barriers of its neighbours. For this purpofe im- 
menie preparations are required; numberlefs 
troops ; arfenals of all kinds ; and various means 
and refources are necefiary, to carry into execu- 
cution projects of conqueft. Since navigation 
hath prevailed in Europe, it enjoys greater fecu- 
rity at home, and has obtained a more confider- 
able influence abroad. Its wars are, perhaps, nel- 
ther lefs frequent, nor lefs fanguinary; butit fuffers 
lefs ravage, and is lefs weakened by them. The 
Operations are carried on with greater harmony, 
and with better conneéted plans, and there are 
fewer of thofe great effects that throw all fy{tems 
into confufion. There are greater efforts and lefs 
evils aring from them. All the various paffions 
of men feemed direéted towards one general good, 
one grand political view, one happy exertion of 
all natural and moral faculties; which is com- 
merce. 
Comme: Ir the art of navigation arofe from Afhing, as 


that ef war did fiom the chace; the navy then 
owes 
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owes its exiftence to commerce. The defire of BOOK 
gain farft induced us to make voyages; and onewu—,— 
world hath been conquered to enrich another. 

This objeét of conqueft has been the foundation 

of commerce; in order to fupport commerce, 

naval forces have become necefflary, which are 
themfelves produced by the trading navigation. 

The Phenicians, fituated on the borders of the 

fea at the confines of Afia and Africa, to receive 

and difpenfe all the riches of the antient world, 
founded their colonies and built their cities, with 

no other view but that of commerce. At Tyre, 

they were the matters of the Mediterranean ; at 
Carthage, they laid the foundations of a republic 

that traded by the ocean upon the richeft of the 
European coatts. 

Tue Greeks fucceeded the Phenicians; as the 
Romans did the Carthaginians and the Greeks; 
they held the dominion of the fea as well as of 
the land, but they carried on no other kind ot 
commerce, except that of conveying into Italy, 
for their own ufe, all the riches of Africa, Afia, 
and the conquered world. When Rome had in- 
vaded the whole world, and had loft all her ac- 
-quifitions, commerce returned, as it were, to its 
original fource towards the eaft. There it was 
eftablifhed, while the Barbarians over-ran Europe 
The empire was divided; the din of arms, and 
the art of war remained in the weft; Italy however 
preferved its communication with the Levant, 
where all -he treafures of India were circulated. 
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BOOK Tue Crufades exhaufted in Afia all the rage of 
— zeal] and ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with 
which the Europeans were pofiefied: but they 
were the caufe of introducing into Europe a tafte 
for Afiatic luxury ; and redeemed by giving rife 
to fome degree of traffic and induftry, the blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries 
taken up in wars and voyages to the eaft, gave to 
the refilefs fpiric of Europe a recruit it ftood in 
need of; that it might not perifh by a kind of in- 
ternal confumption: they prepared the way for 
that exertion of genius and aéctivity, which fince 
arofe, and difplayed itfelf in the conqueft and 
trade of the Weft-Indies, and of America. 

Tue Portucuefe attempted by degrees to double 
the African coat. They fucceffively feized upon 
all the points, and all the ports that muft necef- 
farily lead them to the Cape of Good Hope. 
They were engaged, for the fpace of fouricore 
years, in making themfelves mafters of all that 
weftern coaft, where this great cape terminates. 
In 1497, Vafco de Gama furmounted this barrier ; 
and returning by the eaftern coaft of Africa, ar- 
rived by a paflage of twelve hundred leagues at 
the coaft of Malabar, where all the treafures of 
the richeft countries of Afia were to be circulated. 
This was the fcene on which the Portuguefe dif- 
played all their conquefts. 

WHuice this nation made itfelf mafter of the 
articles of trade, the Spaniards feized upon that 
which purchafes them, the mines of gold and 

filver. 
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filver. Thefe metals became not only a ftandardB O OX 
MIX. 

to regulate the value, but alfo the objeét of com- s= 

merce. In this double ufe they foon engroffed alt 

the reft. All nations were in want of them to fa- 

cilitate the exchange of their commodities, and 

obtain the conveniencies they ftood in need of. 

‘The luxury and the circulation of money in the 

fouth of Europe, changed the nature as well as 

the direétion of commerce, at the fame time that. 

it extended its bounds. 

Bur the two nations that had fubdued the Eaft 

and Weft Indies, negleéted arts and agriculture. 

They imagined every thing was to be obtained by 

gold, without confidering that it is labour alone 

that procures it: they were convinced, though 

late, and at their own expence, that the induftry 

which they łoft, was more valuable than the riches 

they acquired; and the Dutch taught them this 

fevere inftruétion. 

Tue Spaniards though poffefied of all the gold 
in the world remained or became poor; the Dutch 
prefently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. Holland is a nation at the fervice of all 
the reft, but who fells her fervices at a high price. 
As foon as fhe had taken refuge in the midft of 
the fea, wich induitry and freedom, which are her 
tutelary gods, fhe perceived thar fhe had not a 
fufficient quantity of Jand to fupport the fixth part 
of her inhabitants. She then chofe the whole 
world for her domain, and refolved to enjoy it by 
her navigation and commerce. She made all 

| lands 
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BoOooK lands contribute to her fubfiftence; and all na- 
Wo Eons fupply her with the conveniencies of life. 
Between the north and the fouth of Europe, fhe 
became what Flanders had been before, from 
which fhe had divided, in order to form an inde- 
pendent ftate entirely unconneéted with it. Bruges 
and Antwerp had attracted Italy and Germany 
into their ports; Hfolland in her turn became the 
{ftaple of all commercial powers, rich or poor. 
Not fatisfied with inviting all other nations, fhe 
vifited them herfelf, in order to procure from one 
what was wanted by another ; to convey to the 
north, the merchandife of the fouth; to fell to the 
Spaniard fhips for cargoes, and to exchange upon 
the Baltic wine for wood. She imitated the ftew- 
ards and farmers of large eftates, who by the 1m- 
menfe profits they make in them, are enabled 
fooner or later to buy them up. Spain and Por- 
tugal have as it were been the caufe that Holland 
has fucceeded in taking from thofe powers part of 
their conquefts in the Eaft and Weft Indies, and 
almoft the whole of the profit of their colonies. 
She availed herfelf of the rndolence of thefe proud 
conquerors ; and by her activity and vigilance, 
obtained the key of their treafures, leaving them 
nothing but the cheft, which fhe took care to 
empty as faft as they replenifhed it. Ic is thus 
that a people of little refinement ruined two na- 
tions of polite and noble manners; but at the 
moit honeft and the moit lawful game that can be 

met with in the feveral combinations of chance. 
EVERY 
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Every circumftance was favourable to the rife BOOK 


and progrefs of the commerce of this republic. —_—~ 
Its pofition on the borders. of the fea, at the 
mouths of feveral great rivers ; its proximity to 
the moft. fertile or beft cultivated lands of Eu- 
rope: its natural connections with England and 
Germany, which defended it againft Frances; the 
dittle extent and fertility of its own territory which 
obliged the inhabitants to become fifhermen, 
failors, brokers, bankers, carriers, and commif- 
faries; in a word, to endeavour to live by in- 
duftry fer want of territory. Moral caufes con- 
tributed with thofe of the climate and the {oil, to 
eftablifh and advance its profperity. The liberty 
of its government, which opened an afylum to all 
{trangers diffatisied with their owns the freedom 
of its religion, which permitted a public and quier 
profeffion of ‘ail other modes of worfhips; that is 
to fay, the agreement of the voice of nature with 
that of confcience, of intereft with duty; in a 
word that toleration, that univerfal religion of all 
equitable and enlightened minds, friends to hea- 
ven and earth; to God; as to their fathers; to 
men, as to their brethren. In fhort, this com- 
mercial republic found out the fecret of availmg 
itíelf of all events, and of making even the ca- 
lamities and vices of other nations concur in ad. 
vancing its felicity. Ic turned to its own advane 
tage the civil wars which fanaticiim raifed among 
people of a reftlefs fpirit, or which patriotifm ex- 
cited among a free people; it profited by the in- 
VoL. V. dolence 
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BOOK dolence and ignorance which bigotry fupported 


XIX. , k 
w among two nations who were under the influence 


of the imagination. 

Ters Spirit of indufiry in Fiolland, with which 
was intermixed a confiderable fhare of that poli- 
tical art which fows the feeds of jealoufy and dH- 
cord among the nations, at length excited the at- 
tention of other powers. The Englith were the 
firit to perceive that trafic might be carried on 
withour the interpofition of the Dutch. England, 
where the attempts of defpotifm had given birth 
to liberty, becaufe they were antecedent to cor- 
ruption and effeminacy, was deGrous of obtaining 
riches by labour which alleviate the burden OF it 
The Englifh frft confidered commerce as the pro- 
per fcience and fupport of an enlightened, power- 
ful and even a virtuous people. T hey confidered it 
rather as an improvement of induftry than an ac- 
guifition of enjoyments ; rather as an encourage- 
ment and a fource of aétivity among the people, 
than a promoter of luxury and magnificence. In- 
vited to trade by their fituation, this became the 
fpiric of their government, and the means of their 
ambition. All their fchemes tended to this great 
object. In other monarchies, trade is carried on 
by the common people; in this happy conftitution 
by the ftate or the whoie nation: fhe carries it on 
indeed with a conftant defire of dominion, which 
implies that of enflaving other people, but by 
means, at leaft, that conftiitute the happinefs of 


the world before it is fubducd, Bv war, the con- 
queror 
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queror is little happier than the conquered; be- BOO} 
caufe injuries and maffacres are their mutual ob- ——~— 
ject : but by commerce, the conquering people 
neceffarily introduce induftry into the country, 

which they would not have fubdtued if it had been 

already induftrious, cr which they would not main- 

tain, if chey bad not brought induftry in along with 

them. Upon thefe principles England hath bonded 

her conimerce and herempire, and mutually and 
alternately extended one by the other. 

Tue French, fituated under as favourabie a fky, 
and upon as happy a foil, have for a long time 
Aattered themfelves with tne icea that they had 
much to give to cther naticns, without being 
under a necefiity of afking fcarce any return. But 
Colbert was fenSble that in the fermentation Eu- 
rope was in at this time, there would be an evi- 
dent advantage for the culture and productions of 
a country that fhould employ thofe of the whole 
world. Fle opened manufactures for all the arts. 
The woollens, fiiks, dves, embroideries, the gold 
and filver ftuffs, were brought to fo great a degree 
of refinement in luxury and tafte in the hands of 
the French, that they were in great requeft among 
thofe nobles wio were in poll¢ffion cf the greateft 
landed property. To increafe the produce of the 
arts, it was necefiary to procure the fir{t materials, 
and thefe could only be fupplied by dirsét com- 
merce. ‘The chances of navigation had given 
France fome poffeffions in the new word, as they 
had to all the plusderers that had trequented the 

| Kk 2 fea. 
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fea. The ambition of fome individuals had formed 
colonies there, which had been at firft fupported 
and even agerandized by the trade of the Dutch 
and the Englith. A national navy mutt neceffarily 
reftore to the mother country this natural conneétion 
with its colonifts. The government, therefore, 
eftablifhed irs naval forces upon the ftrength of its 
commercial navigation. FT he nation would then 
neceflarily make a double profit upon the materi- 
als and the workmanfhip of the manufaétures. 
The French purfued for a long time this precarious 
and temporary object of commerce, with an activity 
and fpirit of emulation which muft have made 








them greatly furpafs their rivals; and they ftill en- 


joy that fuperiority over other nations, in all thofe 
arts of Juxury amd ornament which procure riches 
to induftry. 

Tue natural volatility of the national character 
and its propenfity to tring purfuits, hath brought 
treafures to the ftate, by the tafte that has fortu- 
nately prevailed for its fafhions. Like to that light 
and delicate fex, which teaches and infpires us with 
a talte for drefs, the French reign in al} courts, at 
leaft, by the toilet; and their art ‘of pleafing is 
one of the myfterious fources of their fortune and 
power. Other nations have fubdued the world by 
thofe fimple and ruftic manners, which conftitute 
the virtues that are fit for war; to them it was given 
to reign over it by their vices. Their empire wil 
continue, till they are degraded and enfiaved by 
their matters by cxcruons of authority equally ar. 

itrary 
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bitrary and unlimited, when they will become con- 
temptible in their own eyes. Then, they will 


— 


lofe, with their confidence in themfelves, that in- 


duitry, which is one of the fources of their opu- 
lence and of the fprings of their activity. They 
will foon have neither manufactures, colonies, -nor 
trade. 

Tris tafte for luxury and eafe hath given rife 
to a new principle of the moral world, which hath 
infinuated itfelf by degrees, till it is become, as 
it were, neceffary to the exiftence of political Do- 
dies: it hath produced the love of labour, which 
at prefent conftitutes the chief ftrength of a ftate. 
The fedentary occupations of the mechanic arts 
indeed, render men more liableto be affected by 


the injuries of the feafons, lefs fit to be expofed to” 
the open air which is the firft nutritive principle of 


life. But ftill, it is better that the human race 
fhould be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
fhops, than inured to hardfhips under tents; be- 
caufe war deftroys, while commerce on the con- 
trary gives new life to every thing. By this ufe- 
ful revolution in manners, the general maxims of 
politics have altered the face of Europe. It is no 
longer a people immerfed in poverty that becomes 
formidable to a rich nation. Power is at prefent 
an attendant on riches, becaufe they are no longer 
the fruit of conqueft, but the produce of confeant 
Jabour, and of a life {pent in perpetual employ- 
ment. Gold and filver corrupt only thofe indolent 
minds which indulge in the delights of luxury, 

me @ upon 
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B eae upon that {tage of intrigue and meanncf{s, that 1s 
eee’ Called greatnels. But thefe metals employ the 


hands and arms of the people; they excite a fpirit 
of agriculture in the fields; of navigation in the 
maritime cities ; and in the center of the ftate they 
lead to the manufacturing of arms, cloathing, fur- 
niture, and the conftruction of buildings. A fpi- 
rit of emulation exifts between man and nature 3 
they are perpetually improving each other. The 
people are formed and fafhioned by the arts they 
profefs. If there are fome occupations which 
foften and degrade the human race, there are 
others by which it is hardened and repaired. If 1 
be true that art renders them unnatural, they do 
not, at leaft, propagate in crder to deftroy them- 
felves, as among the barbarous nations in heroic 
times. It is certainly an eaty, as well as a cap- 
tivating fubject, to defcribe the Romans with the 
fingle art of war, fubduing all the other aris, all 
other nations indolent or commercial, civilized or 
favage; breaking or defpifing the vafes of Corinth, 
more happy with their gods made of clay, than 
with the golden ftatues of their worthlefs em- 
perors. Eut itis a more plesfing, and perhaps, 
a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nations, who are continually failing round 
the globe, in order to cultivate and render ic fit 
for mankind; to fee them animate by the enliven- 
ing breath of induftry, ail che regenerating pow- 
ers of nature; feek in the abvis of the ocean, and 
in the bowe!s of rocks, fer new means of fubfitt- 


ence, 
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ence, or new enjoyments; ftir and raife up the B DOR 
earth with, all the mechanic powers invented by Yo 
genius; eftablifh between the two hemifpheres by 

the happy improvements in the art of navigation, 

a communication of flying bridges, as it were, that 
re-unite One continent to the other; purfue all the 

tracks of the fun, overcome its annual barriers, and 

pafs from the tropics to the poles upon the wings 

of the wind; in a word, to fee them open all the 
{treams of population and pleafure, in order to 

pour them upon the face of the earth through a 
thoufand channels. It is then, perhaps, that the 
divinity contemplates his werk with fatisfaclion, 

and does not repent himfelt of having made 

man. 

Svcs is the image of commerce; let us now 
admire the genius of the merchant. The fame 
underftanding that Newton had to calculate the 
motion of the ftars, he exerts in tracing the pro- 
prefs of the commercial people that fertilize the 
earth. Hiis problems are the more difficult to re- 
folve, as the circumitances cf them are not taken 
from the immutable laws of nature, as the fy{tems 
of the geometrician are; but depend upon the ca- 
prices of men, and the uncertainty of a thoufand 
events. “That accurate {pirit of combination that 
Cromwell and Richelieu muft have had, the one 
to deftroy, the other, to eftablith dcefpotic govern- 
ment, the merchant alho poficfics and carries it 
further: for he takes in both worlds at one view, 
and direéts his operations upon an infinite variety 
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B oo K of relative confiderations, which it is feldom given 
wu to the ftateiman, or even to the philofopher, to 
comprehend and eftimate. Nothing muft efcape 
him; he muft forefee the influence of the feafons, 
upon the plenty, the fcarcity, and the quality of 
provifions; upon the departure or return of his 
fhips; the influence of political affairs upon thofe 
of commerce ; the changes which war or peace 
mut neceffarily occafion in the prices and de- 
mands for merchandife, in the quantity and choice 
of provifions, in the ftate of the cities and ports 
of the whole world; he muft know the con{e- 
quences that an alliance of the two northern na- 
tions may have uncer the torrid zone; the pro- 
grefs, either towards zggrandizement or decay, of 
the teveral trading companies; the effect that the 
fall of any European power in India, may have 
over Africa and America; the ftagnation that may 
be produced in certain countries, by the blocking 
up of fome channels of induftry; the reciprocal 
connection there is between moft branches of 
trade, and the mutual afiiftances they lend, by 
the temporary injuries they feem to inflict upon 
each other; he mult know the proper time to be- 
gin, and when to ftop in every new undertaking: 
ina word, he muft be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own, and 
of increafing his own fertune by increafing the 
profperity of his country; or rather he muft know 
how to enrich himiclf by extending the general 
profperity of mankind. Such are the objects that 
the 
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i -BOOK 
the profeffion of the merchant engages him to at- 8 © 01 


tend to. ———— 

Ir is alfo the rrader’s peculiar bufinefs to fearch 
into the receffles of the human heart, and to treat 
with his equals apparently, as if they were honeft, 
but, in reality, as if they were men of no pro- 
bity. Commerce is a fcience that equally requires 
the knowledge of men and of things. Its diffi- 
culty arifes undoubtedly lefs from the variety of 
objects about which it is converfant, than from the 
avidity of thole vzho are engaged init. If emu- 
lation increafes the concurrence of efforts, jealoufy 
prevents their fuccefs. If intereft is the vice that 
deftroys profeffions in general, what muft be its 
effects upon that in particular to which it owes its 
exittence ? The avidity with which it 1s carried on 
is the caufe of its deftruction. The thirft of gain 
ipreads over commerce a fpirit of avarice that lays 
areftraint upon every thing, even the means of 
amaffine. 

Is that competition between diferent govern- 
ments which induces them to reftrain general in- 
duftry by mutual prohibitions, to be afcribed to 
the merchant; or to that tyrannical exertion of 
authority, which, in order to acquire riches with- 
out the affiltance of commerce, lays a reftraint on 
all branches of induftry by fubjeéting them tå 
corporations ? Certainly on the latter s for all theilec 
focieries deftroy the very foirit of commerce, which 
is I:berty. “Lo compel the indigent man to pay 
for the privilege of working, is to condemn him 
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BOOK atonce to idlenefs by the indigence he is reduced 
x 
i to, and to become indigent through idlenefs; itis to 


diminifh the fum total of national labour; to im- 
poverifh the people by enriching the ftate ; and tq 
deftroy them both. 

THe jealoufy of trade between ftates is wns a a 
fecret confpiracy to ruin each other, wnhout any 
particular benefit to any one. Thofe who govern 
the people, exert the fame fkill in ‘guarding agatinét 
the induftry of the nations, as in preferving them- 
felves from the intrigues of the great. One indi- 
vidual alone, who is mean and deftitute of every 
principle, is able to introduce a hundred reftraints 
into Europe. New chains are contrived with as 
much expedition as deftructive weapons. Prohi- 
bitions in commerce, and extortions in the finance, 
have given rife to {mugglers and galley flaves, to 
cuftoms and monopolies, to pirates and excifemen. 
Centinels and obflacles are placed in every part of 
the fea and of the land. The traveller enjoys ne 
repofe, the merchant no property ; both are equally 
expofed to all the artifices of an infidious legifia- 
tion, that gives rife to crimes by its prohibitions, 
and to penalties by crimes. They become culpable 
without knowing it, or without defign: they are 
arrefted, plundered and taxed, though innocene. 
The rights of the people are violated by their 
piocectors; and thofe of the citizen by himfelf: the 
courtier is con{tantly endeavouring to difquiet the 
{tatef{man; and the contractor oppreffes the mer- 
chant. Such is the ftate of commerce in time of 
peace. 
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peace. But what fhall we fay of commercial B be K 


x. 
wars? iison 





Ir is natural enough, for a people pent up in 
the icy regions of the north, to dig out iron from 
the bowels of the earth that refufes them fubfift- 
ence; and to reap the harveft of -another nation 
by force of- arms: hunger, which is reftrained by 
no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to plead an 
excufe for thefe hoftilitres. Men muft neceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have nocorn. But, 
when anation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive 
commerce, and can fupply feveral other ftates 
from its fuperfluity ; what motive can induce it to 
declare war againft other induftrious nations ; to 
obftruét their navigation and their labours; in a 
word, to forbid them to live on pain of death? 
Why does it arrogate to itfelf an exclufive branch 
of trade, a right of fifhing and failing, as if it 
were a matter of property, and as if the fea were 
to be divided into acres as well as the land? The 
motives of fuch wars are eafily difcovered: we 
know that the jealoufy of commerce is nothing 
more than a jealoufy of power. But have any 
people the right to obftruct a work they cannot 
execute themfelves, and to condemn another na- 
tion to indolence, becaufe they themfelves chufe 
to be entirely given up. to it? 

How unnatural and contradictory an exprefiion 
is a war of commerce! Commerce is the fource 
and means of fubfiftence; war of deftruction. 
Commerce may, pefibly, give rife to war, and 
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BOO continue it; but war puts a ftop to every branch 


——~ of commerce. Whatever advantage one nation 
may derive from another in trade, becomes a mo- 
tive of induftry and emulation to both: in war, 
on the contrary, the injury affects both; for plun- 
der, fire and {word can neither improve lands, nor 
enrich mankind. The wars of commerce are to 
much the more fatal, as by the prefent fuperiority 
of the maritime powers over thofe of the con- 
tinent, and of Furope over the three other parts 
ot the world, the conflagration becomes general; 
and that the difientions of two maritime powers 
excite the fpirit of difcord among all their allies, 
and occafion inactivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Coasts and feas ftained with blood and covered 
with cead bodies; the horrors of war extending 
irom pole to pole, between Africa, Afia and 
America, as well throughout the fea that feparates 
us from the new world, as throughout the vafl 
extent of the Pacific ocean: fuch has been the 
{fpectacle exhibited in the two laft wars in which 
all the powers ot Europe have been alternately 
fhaken, or have diftinguifhed themfelves by fome 
remarkable exertion. The earth, however, was 
cepepulated, and commerce did not fupply the 
Joifes it had fuftained; the lands were exhaufted 
by taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
afift the progrefs of agriculture. The loans of the 
fiate previoufly ruined the fortunes of the citizens 
by Ulu.rous rron; the forerunners of bankruptcy. 
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F.ven thofe powers that were victorious opprefied B le 
by the conquefts they had made, and having ac- —~—~ 
quired a greater extent of land than they could 
keep or cultivate, were involved in the ruin of 
their enemies. The neutral powers who were de- 
firous of enriching themfelves in peace, in the 
midit of this commotion were expoled and tamely 
fubmitted to infults more difgraceful than the de- 
feats of an open war. 

Fiow highly impolicic are thofe commercial wars, 
equally injurious to all the nations concerned, with- 
‘out being advanta eous to fuch as are not engaged 
in hermi ; thofe wars where the failors become 
foldiers, and the merchant fhips are turned into 
privateers; where the trafic between the mother 
countries and their colonies ts interrupted, and the 
price of their reciprocal commodities is rzifed ! 

Werarwr a fource of political abufes arifes from 
thofe treaties of commerce which are predudtive 
of war! Thofe exclufive privileges which one na- 
tion acquires from another, either for a trafic of 
luxury, or for the neceffaries of life! A general 
freedom granted to induftry and commerce is the 
only treaty which a maritime power fhould enforcs 
at home, or ‘negotiate abroad. Such a conduét 
would make the people who purfued it be confider- 
ed as the benefactors of the human race. The 
more labour was encouraged upon land, and jhe 
greater number of fhips there were at fea, fo much 
the more important to them would be the advan- 
tages they purfue and obtain by nevociuens re 
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B Jo K by war. For there will be no increafe of riches in 
w any country, if there be no induftry among its 
neighbours, who can acquire nothing but by ar- 
ticles of exchange, or by the means of gold and 
filver. But without commerce and induftry nei- 
ther metals, nor manufactures of value can be 
obtained; nor can either of thefe fources of riches 
exift without liberty. The indolence of one nation 
is prejudicial to all the reft, either by increafing 
their labour, or by depriving them of what it 
ought to produce. The effect of the prefent fyf- 
tem of commerce and induftry -is the total fub- 
verfion of order. 

Tue want of the fine fleeces of Spain is re- 
trieved by the flocks of England, and the filk 
manufactures of Italy are carried on even in Ger- 
many ; the wines of Portugal might be improved, 
were it not for the exclufive privileges granted to 
a particular company. The mountains of the 
north and fouth would be fufficient to fupply Eu- 
rope with wood and metals, and the vallies would 
produce a greater plenty of corn and fruits. Ma- 
nufactures would be raifed in barren countries, if 
thefe could be fupplied with plenty of the necef- 
faries of life by a free circulation. Whole pro- . 
vinces would not be left uncultivated in the heart 
of a country in order to fertilize fome unwholefome 
morales, where, while the people are fupported 
by the productions of the land, the influence of 
the air and the water tends to their deftrudtion. 
We fhould not fee all the rich produce of com- 

merce 
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merce confined to particular cities of a large king- 





XIX. 
dom, as the privileges and fortunes of the whole ——~—~ 


people are to particular families. Circulation 
would be quicker, and the confumption increafed. 
Each province would cultivate its favourite pro- 
duction, and each family its own little field: and 





under every roof there would be one child to fpare 
for the purpofes of navigation, and the improve- 
ment of the arts. Europe, like China, would 
fwarm with multitudes of induftrious people.— 
Upon the whole, the freedom of trade would in- 
fenfily produce that univerfal peace which a brave 
but humane monarch once confidered not as merely 
_Chimerical. The fyitem of the happinefs of na- 
tions artfing from the improvement of reafon 
would be founded on a turn for calculation and 
the {pirit of ceconomy, which would prove a more 
effectual fecurity of morals, than the vifionary 
ideas of fuperftition. Thefe prefently difappear 
as foon as paffions exert themfelves, while reafon 
gains ftrength and advances to maturity along 
with them. 

ComMeERcE, which naturally arifes from agri- NEET 
culture, returns to it by its own tendency and by l 
the circulation it occafions: thus, the rivers re- 
turn to the fea, which has produced them by the 
exhalations of its waters into yapours, and by the 
fail of thofe vapours when changed into waters. 
The quantity of gold brought by the tranfpor- 
tation and coniumption of che fruits of the 
€arth, returns into its bofom, and reproduces all 


the 
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B OOK the necefiaries of life, and the materials of com- 
XIX. i 

w merce. If the lands are not cultivated, all com- 
merce is precarious, becaufe it is deprived of its 
principal fupplies, which are the productions of 
mature. Nations that are only maritime or com- 
mercial, enjoy, it is true, the fruits of commerce 5 
but the origin of it is to be found among thofe 
people that are fkilled in the cultivation of land. 
Agriculture is, therefore, the chief and real opu- 
lence of a ftate. The Romans in the intoxication 
of their conquefts, by which they had obtained the 
pofieffion of all the earth without cultivating it, 
were ignorant of this truth. It was unknown to 
the Barbarians, who, deftroying by the fword an 
empire that had been eftablifhed by it, abandoned 
to flaves the cultivation of the lands, of which 
they referved to themfelves the fruits and the pro- 
perty. Evenin the age fubfequent to the dif- 
covery of the Eaft and Weft Indies, this truth was 
unattended to; whether in Europe the people 
were too much engaged in wars of ambition or re- 
ligion to confider it; or, whether the conquefts 
made by Portugal and Spain beyond the feas, ha- 
ving brought us treafures without labour, we 
contented ourfelves with enjoying them by encou- 
raging luxury and the arts, before any method 
had been thought of to fecure thefe riches. 

But the time came, when plunder ceafed hav- 
ing no objeét on which it could be exercifed. 
When the conquered lands in the new world, 
after having been much contefted for, were di- 


vided, 
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vided, it became neceflary to cultivate them, andpooK 
to fuppore the colonifts who fettled there. As xXIxX. 
thefe were natives of Europe, they cultivated for =~~ 7 
that country fuch produétions as it did nor fur- 
nifh, and required in return fuch provifions as 
cuftom had made natural to them. In proportion 
as the colonies were peopled, and that the num- 
ber of failors and manufaé¢turers increafed with the 
increafe of productions, the lands muft neceffarily 
furnifh a greater quantity of fubfiltence for the in- 
creafe of population ; and an augmentation of in- 
digenous commodities, for foreign articles of ex- 
change and contumption. ‘The laborious em- 
ployment of navigation, and the fpoiling of pro- 
vions in the tranfpoprt, caufing a greater lofs of 
materials and produce, it became neceffary to cul- 
tivate the earth with the greateft care and ami- 
duity, in order to render it more fruitful. The 
confumption of American commodities, far from 
leffening that of European produétions, ferved 
Only to increafe and extend it upon all the feas, in 
all the ports, and in all the cities where commerce 
and induftry prevailed. Thus the people who 
were the moft commercial, neceffarily became at 
the fame time the greateft promoters of agricul- 
ture. | 

ENGLAND firit conceived the idea of this new 
fyftem. She eftablifhed and encouraged it by 
honours and premiums propofed tothe planters. 
A medal was ftruck and prefented to the duke of 
Bedford, with the following infcription; For bav- 
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B oo king planted Oak. Triptolemus and Ceres were 

xIx. adored in antiquity only from fimilar motives; 

ey and yer temples and altars are {till erected to in- 

dolent monks. Whe God of nature will not fuf- 

fer that mankind fhould perifh., He hath im- 

planted in all noble and generous minds, in the 

hearts cf all people and of enlightened monarchs, 

this idea, that labour is the firft duty of man, 

and that the moft important of all labours is that 

of cultivating the land. The reward that attends 

agriculture, the fatisfying of our wants, is the 

beft encomium that can be made of it. Jf J bad 

a fubjecs? who could produce two blades of corn inftead 

of one, {aid a monarch, Z fhould prefer him to all 

the men of polifical genius in the fate. Wow much 

is it to be lamented that fuch a king and fuch an 

opinion are merely the fiction of Swift’s brain. 

But a nation that can produce fuch writers, necef- 

farily confirms the truth of this ftublime ideas; and 

accordingly we find that England doubled the 
produce of its cultivation. | 

THe example of the Englifh has excited all 

other nations that were fenfible of the value of in- 

cduftry, to direct it to its true origin -and primary 

deftination. After the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

the French, who under the admuini{tration of three 

Cardinals, had {carce been allowed to turn their 

thoughts to public affairs, ventured at length to 

write on fubjccts of importance, and general uti- 

liry. The undertaking of an univertfal diétionary 

of arts and f{ciences, brought every great objeét to 

view, 
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view, and exercifed the thoughts of every man of BOOK 
genius and knowledge. Montefquieu wrote the XIX. 
ípirit of laws, and the boundaries of genius were ~~ 
extended. Natural hiftory, was written by a 

French Pliny, who furpaffed Greece and Rome in 

the knowledge and defcription of nature; this hif- 

tory, bold and fublime as its fubjeét, warmed the — 
imagination of every reader, and powerfully ex- 

cited them to fuch inquiries, as a nation cannot 
relinguifh, without returning into a ftate of bar- 

barifm. In lefs than twenty years, the French 

mation became fenfible of their real inrerefts. 

T hey communicated their knowledge to govern- 

ment, and agriculture, if it was noc encouracecl 

by rewarsis, was, at leaft, patronized by fome 
miunifters. 

GERMANY hath felt the happy influence of that 
fpiric of information and knowledge which contri- 
butes to fertilize the earth and to muitiply its in- 
habitants, All the northern climates have turned 
their attention to the improvement of their lands. 
Even Spain has exerted herfelf; and though little 
populous, has however engaged foreign hufband- 
men to labour in her uncultivated provinces. 

Ir is a fact fomewhac remarkable, though ie 
might naturally be expected, that men fhould have 
returned to the exercife of agriculture the firft of 
the arts only after they had fucceffively tried the 
reft. It is the’common progreffion of the human 
mind, not to regain the right path, till after ic 
hath exhaufted iticlt in purtuing faile tracks. Ir 

Li2 is. 
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B o o K is always advancing ; and as it relinquifhed agri- 
XIX. culture, to purfue commerce and the enjoyments 
~~ of luxury, it foon traverfed over the different arts 
of life, and returned at laft to agriculture, which 
is the fource and foundation of all the reft, and to 
which it devoted its whole attention, from the fame 
motives of intereft that had made it quit it before. 
Thus the eager and inquifitive man, who volunta- 
yily banifhes himfelf from his country in his youth, 
wearied with his conftant excurfions, returns at laft 

to live and die in his native land. 

Every thing, indeed, depends upon, and aries 
from the cultivation of land. It forms the in- 
ternal ftrength of ftates ; and occafions riches to 
circulate into them from without. Every power 
which comes from any other fource, is artificial 
and precarious, either confidered in a natural or 
moral light. Induftry and commerce which do 
not directly affect the agriculture of a country, 
are in the power of foreign nations, who may 
either difpute thefe advantages through emula- 
tion, or deprive the country of them through 
envy. This may be eficcted either by eftablifhing 
the fame branch of induftry among themfelves, 
or by fuppreffing the exportation of their own un- 
wrought materials, or the importation of thofe 
materials when manufactured. But a country 
well cultivated, occafions an increafe of. popula+ 
tion, and riches are the natural confequence of 
tzat increafe. This is not the teeth which the 
Gragen fows to bring forth foldiers to deftroy each 

other; 
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Other; it is the milk of Juno, which peoplesBOOK 


the heavens with an innumerable multitude of XIX. 
{tars aain ia 


Tue government, therefore, Mould rather be 
attentive to the fupport of country villages, than 
of great cities. The frt may be confidered as 
parents and nurfzries always fruitful, the others 
oniy as daughters which are often ungrateful and 
barren. The cities can {carce fubfift bur from the 
fuperfiuous part of the population and produce of 
the countries. Even the fortified places and ports 
of trade, which teem to be conneéted with the 
whole world by their fhips, which diffufeé more 
riches than they poffefs, do not, however, attract 
all the treafures they difpentfe, but by means of 
the produce of the countries that furround them. 
The tree, muft therefore, be watered at irs root. 
The cities will only be flourifhing in proportion as 
the fields are fruitful. 

But this fertility depends lefs upon the foil 
than upon the inhabitants. Spain and even Italy, 
though fituated under a climate tie moft favour- 
able to agriculture, produce leis than France or 
England ; becaute the efforts of nature are im- 
peded in a thoufand ways by the form of their go- 
vernment. In all parts where the people are at- 
tached to the country by property, by the fecurity 
of their funds and revenues, the lands will flou 
rifh. In all parts where privileges are not con- 
fined to the cities, and labour to the countries, 
every proprietor will be fond of the inheritance o 

LI 4 his 
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Boo xhis anceftors, will increafe and embellith it by 

XIX. affiduous cultivation, and his children will be mul- 

ana si nied in proportion to his means, and thefe be 
increafed in proportion to his children. 

Ir is, therefore, the intereft of government to 
favour the hufbandnien, in preference ro all’ the 
indolent claffes of fociety. Nobility is burt an 
odious diftinétion, when it is not founded upon 
fervices of real and evident utility to the ftate ; 
{fuch as the defence-of the nation againft the en- 
croachments of congueft, and againit the enter- 
prifes of defpotifm. The nobles furnifh only a 
precarious and oftentimes fatal affiftanca; when 
after having led an effeminate and licentious life 
in the cities, they can only afford a weak defence 
for their country upon her fcets and in her armies, 
and afrerwards return to court, to folicit as a re- 
ward for their bafenefs, places and honbdurs, 
which- are revolting and burthenfume'to the na- 
tion. ‘Ihe clergy are a fët of men uielefs, at leaft, 
to the earth, even when they are employed in 
prayer. But when, with fcandalous morals, they 
preach a doctrine which is rendered doubly incre- 
dible and impracticable from thetr ignorance and 
from their example; when, after having diferaced, 
difcredited and overturned religion, bya variety 
of abufes, of fophif{ms, of injuftices and ufurpa- 
tions, they wifh to fupporr it by perfecution ; then 
this privileged, indolent and reftlefs clafs of tnen, 
become the moft dreadful enemies of the ftate and 
of the nation. The only good and refpeétable 
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part of them that remains, is that portion of the BOOK 
clergy who are moft defpifed and moft burthened XIX. 
with duty, and who being fituatred among the — 
lower clafs of people in the country, labour, 

edify, advife, comfort and relicve a multitude of 
unhappy men. 

Tue hufbandmen deferve to be preferred by 
government, even to the manufacturers, and the 
profefiors of either the mechanical or liberal arts. 
To encourage and to protect the arts of luxury, 
and at the fame time neglect the cultivation of the 
land, that fource of induftry, to which they owe 
their exiftence and fupporr, is to forget the order 
of the feveral relations between nature and fociety. 
T'o favour the arts and to neglect agriculture, is 
the fame thing as to remove the bafis of a pyra- 
mid, in order to finifh the top. The mechanical 
arts engage a fufficient number of hands by the 
allurement of the riches they procure, by the 
comforts they fupply the workmen with, by the 
eafe, pleafures and conveniencies that arife in cities 
where the feveral branches of induftry unite. Ie 
w% the life of the hufbandman that ftands in need 
af encouragement for the hard labours it is ex- 
pofed to, and of indemnification for the loffes and 
vexations it fuftains. “Lhe hufbandman is placed 
at a diftance from every object that can either ex- 
cite his ambition, or gratify his curiofity. He 
lives in a {tate of feparation from the diftinétions 
and pleafures of fociety. He cannot give his 
children a polite education, without fending them 
Lia at 
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Boo K ata dittance from him, nor place them in fuch a 


mine 


fituation as may enable theni to diflinguith and 


- w— advance themfelves by the fortune they may ac- 


quire. He does not enjoy the facrifices he makes 
for them, while they are educated at a diftance 
from him. In a word, he undergoes all the fati- 
gues that are incident to man, without enjoying 
his pleaiures, unlefs fupported by the paternal 
care of government. Every thing is burdenfome 
and humiliating to him, even the taxes, the very 
name of which fometimes makes his condinon 
micre wretched than any other. 

Moen are naturaily attzched to the liberal arts 





= 


by their particular gcniüs;, which makes this at- 
tachment crow up into a kind of pafifion; and 
Jikewiie by the reputation they refleét on thofe 
who diftincuiih rhemicives in che purfuit of them. 
jit is ro. poffible to admire the works of genius, 
without cheeming and carefiing the perions en- 
dowed with that vaiuable niit or nature. But the 
man devoted to the labours of hufbandry, if he 
cannot enjoy in quiet whac he pofiefics, and what 

e gathers; if he is incapable ct improving the 
benefits of his condition, becaufe the tweets of it 
are taken from him; if the military fervice, if 
vaffalage and taxes are to deprive him of his child, 
his cattle, and his corn, nothing remains for him, 
but to imprecate both the fky and the Jand that 


torment him, and to abandon: his fields and his 
country. 


A WISE 
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A WISE government cannot refufe to pay itsBOOK 
Principal attention to agriculture, without endan- XIX. 
gering its very exitlence: the moft ready and pfa me 
fectual means cf affifting it, is to favour the mui- 
tiplicaticn of every kind of produčtion, by the 
moli free and weneral circulation. 

AN uoreltrained liberty in the exchange of com- 
modities, renders a people at the fame time com- 
mercial and attentive to agriculture; it extends 
the views of the farmer towards trade, and thofe 
of the merchant towards cultivation. Ice connects 
therm to each other by fuch relations as are regular 
and cenftant. All men belong equally to the vil- 
lages and tothe cities, and there is a reciprocal 
communication maintained between the provinces. 
‘The circulation of commodities brings on in rea- 
lity the golden age, in which ftreams of milk and 
honey are faid to have flowed through the plains. 
All the lands are cultivated ; the meadows are fa- 
vourabie to tillage by the cattle they feed; the 
growth of corn promotes that of vines, by fur- 
nifhing a conftant and certain fubfiftence to him 
who neither fows nor reaps, but plants, prunes 
and gathers. 

Let us now confider the effeéts of a contrary 
fvftem, and attempt to regulate agriculture, and 
the circulation of its produce by particular laws ; 
and let us obferve what calamities will enffe. 
Power will not only be defirous of obferving and 
being informed of every action, but will even 
want to affume every important act to itielf, in 

çon- 
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BO o K conicquence of which nothing will fucceed. Men 


XIX. 


will be icd like their cattle, or traniported like 


Snr their corn; they will be colleéted and difperted at 


Manufac- 
sures. 


the will of a tyrant to be flaughtered in war, cr 
perilh upon Sects, or in different colomes.. That 
which conftirutes the life of a itate will become 
StS satbecs®ioens Neither the lands, nor the peo- 
ple, will tlourifh, and the ftates will tend quickly 
co their diffolution, that is, to that feparation 
which is always preceded by the maffacre of the 
people, as well as their tyrants. What will then 
become of manufactures ? 


AGRICULTURE Gives birth to the arts, when it 
becomes general, and is carried to that degree of 
perfection which gives men leifure to invent, and 
procure themielves the conveniences of life; and 
when it has occanoitd a population fufficiently 
numerous to be empilvyed in other labours, befides 
thofe which the land requires; then a people 
muft necefarily become either foldiers, naviga- 
tors, Or Manutracturers. As ioon as war has chang- 
ed the rude and favaze manners of a laborious 
people; as {oon as it has nearly circum{cribed the 
extent of tacir empire, thole men who were before 
enzaced in the exercile of arms, mult then apply 
themiclves to the management of the oar, the 
ropes, the feifiars or the fhuttle; in a word, of 
sli the infirumments of commerce and induftry ; for 
toe if aes 8 vhich fupporred fucha number ot men 
without the affittance of their own labour, does 
not any more kanad in necd of 1. As the arts 

ever 
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ever have a country of their own, their pecultarBooK 
place of refuge, wherethey are carried on and flourifh XIX. 
in tranquillity, it is eafier to repair thither in fearch ~~m 
of them, than to wait at home till they fhall have 

grown up, and advanced with the tardy progreffion 

of ages, and the favour of chance which prefides 

Over the difcoveries of genius. “Thus every na- 

tion of Europe that has had any induftry, has 
borrowed the moft confiderable fhare of the arts 

from Afia. There invention feems to have been 

coeval with mankind. 

Tue beauty and fernlity cf thofe climes hath 
always produced a moft numerous race cf people, 
as well as abundance of fruits of all kinds. 
There, laws and arts, the offspring of genius and 
tranquillity, have arifen from the fettled ftare of 
government; and luxury, the fource of every 
enjoyment that attends induftry, has fprune out 
of the richnefs of the foil. India, China, Perfia 
and Egypt were in poficfiion not only of all the 
treafurcs of naturs, but allo of the moft brilliant 
inventions cf art. War in thefe countries hath 
often deitroyed every monument of genius, but 
they rife again cut of their own ruins, as wellas 
mankind. Not unlike thole laborious fwarms we 
fee perith in their hives by the wintry blaft of the 
north, and which repreduce themielves in fpring, 
retaining {till che fame love of toil and order; there 
are certain Afiatic naticns which have ftill pre- 
ferved the arts of luxury with the materials thar 

{up- 
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Boo Kiupply them, notwithftanding the incurfions and 
xIx. Conquefts of the Tartars. 

=-~ Ir was in a country fucceffively fubdued by. the 
Scythians, Romans, and Saracens, that the na- 
tions of Europe, which nor even Chriltianity nor 
time could civilize, recovered the arts and {ciences 
without endeavouring to difcover them. The 
Crufades exhaufted the fanatic zeal of thofe who 
engaged in them, and changed their barbarous 
manners at Conitantinople. It was by journeying 
to viltt the tomb of their Saviour, who was born 
in a manger, and died on a crofs, that they ac- 
quired atalfte for magnificence, pomp, and wealth. 
By them the Afiatic grandeur was introduced into 
the courts of Europe. Italy, the feat from whence 
réligion fpread her empire over other countries, 
was the firft to adopt a fpecies of induftry that 
was of benefit to her temples, the ceremanics of 
her worfhip, and thole proceffions which ferve ta 
keep up devotion by means of the fenfes, when 
once it has engaged the heart. Chriftian Rome, 
after having borrowed her rights from the Eaftern 
nations, was {till to draw from thence the wealth 
by which they are fupported. 

Venice, whofe gallies were ranged under the 
banner of liberty, could not fail of being induftri- 
ous. The people of Italy ettablifhed manufac- 
tunes, and were a long time in pofleffion of all the 

arts, even when the conquett of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies had caufed the treafures of the whole world 
$o circulate in Europe. Flanders derived her ma- 

nual 
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nual arts from Italy; England obtained thofe fhe Boo kK 
eftablifhed from Flanders; and France borrowed XIX. 
the general induftry of all countries. Of the i 


itnglih fhe purchafed her ftocking looms, which 
work ten times as faft as the needle. The number 
of hands unoccupied from the introduétion of the 
lcom, were employed in making of lace, which 
was taken from the Flemings. Paris furpaffed 
Perfia in her carpets, and Flanders in her tapeftry, 
an the elegance of her patterns, and the beauty of 
her dyes; and excelled Venice in the tranfparency 
and fize of her mirrors. France learned to difpenfe 
with partof the fiiks fhe received from Italy, and 
with Englifh broad cloths. Germany, together 
with her iron and copper mines, has always pre- 
ferved the fuperiority fre had acquired in melting 
tempering, and working up thole metals. But the 
art of giving the polih and fsfhion to every ar- 
ticle that can be concerned in the ornaments of 
fuxurv, and the conveniences of life, feems to 
belofig peculiarly to the French; whether it be 
that, from the vanity of pleafing others, they find 
the means of fuccecding by ali the outward appear- 
ances of brilliant fhew,; or that in reality grace 
and eafe are the conftant attendants of a people 
naturally lively and pay, and who by inftinét are 
in pofieffion of tafte. 

Fvrery people given to agriculture ought to 
have arts to employ their materials, and fhould 
multiply their productions to maintain their artifts. 
Were they .acquainted only wich the labours of 


the 
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Bookxkthe field, their induftry muft be confined. in its 


XIX. 





— wants and defires, they would exert themfelves 


caufe, its means, and its effects. Having but few 








but little, employ fewer hands, and work lefs 
time. Their cultivation would neither be extend- 
ed nor improved. Should fuch a people be pof- 
feed of more arts than materials, they muft be 
indebted to ftrangers, who would ruin their ma- 
nufactures, by -finking the price of their articles of 
luxury, and raifing the value of their provifions. 
But when a people, engaged in agriculture, join 
induftry to property, the culture of their produce 
to the art of working it up, they have then within 
themfelves every thing. necefflary for their exiftence 
and prefervation, every fource of greatnefs and 
profperity. Such a people is endued with a power 
of accomplifhing every thing they wifh, and fti- 
mulated with the defire of acquiring every thing 
that is pofMfible. 

INOTHING is more favourable to liberty than the 
arts ; it may be faid to be their element, and that 
they are, in their nature, citizens of the world. 
An able artift may work in every cauntry, becaufe 
he works for the world in general. Genius and 
abilities every where avoid flavery, while foldiers 
find it in all parts. When, through the want of 
toleration in the clergy, the proteftants were driven 
out ef France, they opened to themfelves a refuge 
in every civilized {tate in Europe: but when the 
jefuits have been banifhed from their own country, 
they have found no afylum any where; not.even 
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in Italy, the parent of monachifin and intole- 
rance. 

Taer arts multiply the means of acquiring riches, 
and contribute by a greater diftribution of wealth 
to a more equitable repartition of property. Thus 
is prevented that exceffive inequality among men, 
the unhappy confequence of oppreffion, tyranny 
and blind infatuation of a whole people. 

MANUFACTURES contribute to the advancement 
of knowledge and of the fciences. The torch of 
induitry ferves to enlighten at once a vaf horizon. 
No art is ingle: the greater part of them have 
their forms, modes, inftruments and elements in 
common. ‘The mechanics themfelves have con- 
tributed prodigioufly to exrend the ftudy of ma- 
thematics. Every branch of the genealogical tree 
of fcience has unfolded itfel with the progrefs of 
the arts, as well liberal as manual. Mines, mills, 
the manufacture and dying of cloth, have en- 
larged the fphere of philofophy and natural hif- 
tory. Luxury has given rife tothe art of enjoy- 
ment, which is entirely dependent on the liberal 
arts. As foon as architeéture admits of ornaments 
withour, it brings with it decorations for the infide 
of our houfes: while fculpture and painting are 
at the fame time employed in the embellifhmenre 
and adorning of the edifice. The art of defign 
is applied to our drefs and furniture. The pen- 
cil, ever fertile in new defigns, is varying without 
end its fketches and fhades on our Rufs and our 
porcelain. The powers of genius are exerted in 

com- 
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Boo KCOmpofing at leifure, mafter-pieces of poetry and 
x1x. eloquence, or thofe happy fyttems of policy and 
——-—~ philofophy, which reftore to the people their na- 


tural rights; and to fovereigns all their glory, 
which confifts in reigning over the heart and the 
mind, over the opinion and will of their fubjeéts, 
by the means of reafon and equity. 

THEN it is that the arts produce that fpirit of 
fociety. which conftitutes the happinefs of civil 
life ; which gives relaxation to the more ferious 
occupations, by entertainments, fhews, concerts, 
converfations, in fhort, by every fpecies of agree- 
able amufement. Eafe gives to every virtuous 
enjoyment an air of liberty, which connects and 
mingles the feveralranks of men. Bufinefs adds a 
value or a charm to the pleafures that are its re- 
compence. Every citizen depending upon the pro- 
duce of his indufiry for fubfiftence, has leifure for 
all the agreeable or toilfome occupations of life, as 
well as that repofe of mind which leads on to the 
{weets of fleep. Many indeed fall viétims to ava- 
rice, but {till lefs than to war or religious zeal; the 
continual fcourges of an idle people. 

AFTER the cultivation of the land, the encou- 
ragement of the arts and fciences is the next ob- 
ject that deferves the attention of man. At pre- 
fent, both ferve to conftitute the ftrength of civi- 
lized governments. If the arts have tended to 
weaken mankind, then the weaker people muft 
have prevailed over the ftrong; for the balance 


of 
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of Europe is in the hands of thofe nations, who a tae 
are in poffeffion of the arts. i — 
SINCE manufactures have prevailed in Europe, 
the human heart, as well as the mind, have chang- 
ed their bent and difpofition. The defire of wealth 
has arifen in all parts from the love of pleafure. 
We no longer fee any people fatished with being 
poor, becaufe poverty is no longer the bulwark 
of liberty. We are obliged, indeed, to confefs 
that the arts in this world fupply the place of vir- 
tues. Induftry may occafion vices; burt, it Da- 
nifhes, however, thofe of idlenefs, which are in- 
finitely more dargerous. As information gradu- 
ally dilpels every fpecies of fanaticifm, while men 
are employed for the grat:fications of luxury, they 
do not deftroy one anosiher through fuperttition. 
At leaft, human blood is nevi fpilt without fome 
appearance of interet; and war, probably, de- 
ftroys only thole violent and turbulent men, who 
In every ftate are born to be enemies to and di 
turbers of all order, without any other talent, any 
other propenfity than that ot doing mifchief. The 
arts reftrain that fpirit of diffention, by fubjectine 
man to {tated and daily employments. They be- 
{tow on every rank of life the means and the hopes 
of enjoyment, and give even the meanett a kind 
of eftimation and importance by the advantage 
that refults from them. A workman at forty has 
been of more real value tothe ftate than a whole 
family of vaffals who were employed in tillage un- 
der the old feudal fyflem. An opulent manufac- 
Vou. VY. M m ture 
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BO QKE ture brings more benefit into a village than twenty 
een — Caltles of antient barons, whether hunters or war- 
riors, ever conferred on their province. 

Ir it be a fact, that in the prefent ftate of things 
the people who are the moft induftrious, ought to 
be the moft happy and the moft powerful, either 
becaufe, in wars that are unavoidable, they furnifh 
of themfelves, or purchafe by their wealth, more 
foldiers, more ammunition, more forces, both for 
fea or land fervice; or that, having a greater in- 
teref{t in maintaining peace, they avoid contefts, or 
terminate them by negociation ; or that, in cafe of 
a defeat, they the more readily repair their loffes 
by the effect of labour; or that they are blefied 
with a milder andrmmore enlightened government, 
notwithftanding the means of corruption and 
avery that tyranny æ fupplied with by the effe- 
minacy which luxury produces; in a word, if the 
arts really civilize nations, a ftate ought to neglect 
no opportunity of making manufactures flourifh. 

THESE opportunities depend on the climate, 
which, as Polybius fays, forms the character, com- 
plexion and manners of nations. The moft tem- 
perate climate muft necefiarily be the moft favour- 
able to that kind of induftry, which requires lefs 
exertion. If the climate be too hot, it is incon- 
fifttent with the eftablifhment of manufactures, 
which want the concurrence of feveral perfons to- 
gether to carry on the fame work; and excludes 
all thofe arts which employ furnaces, or ftrong 
lights. If the climate prove too cold, it is not 


proper 
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proper for thofe arts which can only by carried BOOK 
on in the open air. At too great or too fmall au—~—~ 
diftance from the equator, man is unfit for fevera] 
labours, which feem peculiarly adapted toa mild 
temperature. In vain did Peter the Great fearch 

among the beft regulated ftates for all fuch arts 

as were beft calculated to civilize his people: 

during a period of fifty years, not one of thefe 
principles of civilization has been able to, flourifh 

among the frozen regions of Ruffia. All artis 

are {trangers in that land, and if they endeavour 

to refide there, their talents and their works foon 

die with them. When Lewis XIV. in his old age (as 

if that were the time of life for feverity perfecut- 

ed the proteftants, in vain did they introduce their 

arts and trades among the peoPle who received 

them ; they were no longer abile to work in the 

fame manner as they had done in France. Though 

they were equally active and laborious, the arts 
they had introduced were loft or declined, from 
not having the advantage of the fame climate and 
heat to animate them. 

To the favourable difpofition of climate, forthe 
encouragement of manufactures, fhould be united 
the advantage of the political fituation of the 
{ftace. When it is of fuch extent as to have no- 
thing to fear or want in point of fecurity ; when 
it is in the neighbourhood of the fea for the land- 
ing of its materials, and the fale of its manufac- 
tures, ; when it is fituated between powers that 
have iron mines to employ its induftry, and others 
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B xix that have mines of gold to reward it ; when it has 

~ ——— nations on each fide with ports and roads open on 
every quarter; fuch a ftate will have all the ex- 
ternal advantages necefflary to excite a people to 
open a variety of manufactures. 

But one advantage fill more effential is fertility 
of foil. If cultivation requires too many hands, 
there will be a want of labourers, or the manu- 
faéturers will employ fo many hands, that there 
will aot be men enough to cultivate the fields; and 
this muft occafion a dearnefs of provifions, which, 
while it raifes the price of workmanfhip, will alfo 
diminifh the number of trades. 

Were fertility of foil is wanting, manufac- 
tures require, ar‘leaft, as few men to be employed 
as poffible. A ation that fhould expend much 
on its mere fubfiftessce would abforb the whole 
profits of its induftry. When the gratifications 

of luxury are greater or more expenfive than the 
means of fupplying them, the fource from which 
they are derived is loft, and they can no longer be 
fupported. If the workman will feed and clothe 
himfelf like the manufacturer who employs him, 
the manufacture is foon ruined. The degree of 
frugality that republican nations adhere to from 
motives of virtue, the manufacturer ought to ob- 
ferve from views of parfimony. ‘This may be the 
reafon, perhaps, that the arts, even thofe of lux- 
ury,:are more adapted to republics than monar- 
chies; for under monarchical inftitutions, poverty 
is not always the fharpcft {pur wich the people to 


induftry. 
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induftry. Labour, proceeding from hunger is B re 
marrow and confined like the appetite it fprings —~—~. 


from; but the work that arifes from ambition 
fpreads and increafes as naturally as the vice it-. 
felf. 

Nationa character has confiderable influence 
over the progrefs of the arts relative to luxury and» 
Ornament. A particular pecple is fitted for in- 
vention by that levity which naturally inclines them. 
to novelty. The fame nation is fitted for the arts, 
by their vanity, which inclines them to the orna- 
ment of drefs. Another nation lefs lively, has 


fefs tafte for trivial matters, and is not fond of- 


¢hanging fafhions. Being of a more ferious turn 
thefe people are more inclined to indulge in-ex- 
ceffes of the table, and to drink ng which relieves 
them from all anxiety and apprenenfion. Of thefe 


nations, the one muft fuesecd better than its rival. 





in the arts of decoration, and muft have the pres 
ference over it among all the other nations which 
are fond of the fame arts. | 
‘Tue advantages which manufactures — from 
nature, are Pte ee feconded by the form of e<O- 
vernment. While induftry ts favourable to nas 
tional liberty, that in return fhould aMift induftry. 
Fxclufive privileges are enemies to commerce and 
the arts, which are to be encouraged only by com». 
petition. Even the rights of apprenticefhip, and 
the value fet on corporations, zre a kind of mo- 
nopoly. The ftate is prejudiced by that fort of 
privilege, which favours incorporated trades; that 
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BOOK is, petty communities are protected at the expence 
o of the greater body. By taking from the lower 


clafs of the people the liberty of choofing the pro- 
feffion that fuits them, every profeffion is filled 
with bad workmen. Such as require greater ta- 
lents are exercifed by thofe who are the moft 
wealthy; the meaner, and lefs expenfive, fall often 
to the fare of men born to excel in fome fuperior 
art. As both are engaged in a profefiion for which 
they have no tafte, they neglect their work, and 
prejudice the art: the firit, becaufe they have no 
abilities; the latter, becaufe they are convinced 
that their abilities are fuperior to it. But if we 
remove the impediment of corporate bodies, we 
fhall produce a rivalfhip in the workmen, and con- 
fequently, the work will increafe as well as be 
more perfect. 

Ir may bea queftfien whether it be beneficial to 
colleét manufactures in large towns, or to difperfe 
them over the country. This point is determined 
by facts. The arts of primary necefflity have re- 
mained where they were firft produced, in thofe 
places which have furnifhed the materials for 
them. Forges are inthe neighbourhood of the 
mine, and linen near the flax. But the complicated 
arts of induftry and luxury cannnot be carried on 
in the country. £ wedifperfe over a large extent 
of territory all the arts, which are combined in 
watch and clock-makine, we fhall ruin Geneva 
with all the works that fupport it. The perfection 
of {tufs requires their being made in a town, 


where 
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where fine dyes may at once be united with beau- BOOK 
tiful patterns, and the art of working up woollens ———~ 


and filks with that of making gold and filver lace. 
If there are wanting eighteen hands to make a 
pin, through how many manual arts, and artifi- 
cers muft a laced coat, or an embroidered waitt- 
coat país ? How fhall we be able to find amidft an 
interior central province the immenfe apparatus 
of arts that contribute to the furnifhing of a pa- 
lace, or the entertainments of a court. Thole 
arts, therefore, that are moft fimple and connected 
with others, muft be confined to the country; and 
fuch cloaths as are fit for the lower clais of people 
muít be made in the provinces. We mutt efta- 
blifh between the capital and the other towns a 
reciprocal dependence of wants and conveniences, 
of materials and works; but ftill nothing muft 
be done by authority or compulfion, workmen 
muft be left to act for themfelves. Ler there be 
freedom of traffic, and freedom of induftry ; and 
manufactures will pvrofper, population will in- 
creafe. 














Has the world been more peopled at one time Populati- 


than another ? This is not to be afcertained from °” 
hiftory, on account of the deficiency of hiftorians 
in one half of the globe that has been inhabited, 
and becaufe one half of what is related by hifto- 
rians, is fabulous. "Who has ever taken or could 
at any time take an account of the inhaoitants of 
the earth? She was, it is faid, more fruitful in 
earlier times. But when was the period of this 

Mom 4 golden 
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golden age? Was it when a dry fand arofe from 


tame the bed of the fea, purged itlelf im the rays of 


the fun; and caufed the flime to produce vege- 
tables, animals and human creatures? Buc the 
whole furface of the earth muft alrernateliy have 
been covered by the ocean. The earth has then 
alwavs had, like the individuals of every fpecies, 
an infant ftate, a {tate of weaknefs and fterility be- 
fore fhe arrived at the age of fecundity. All 
countries have been for a long time buried under 
water, laying uncultivated beneath fands and mo- 
raffes, wild and overgrown with bufhes and fo- 
re{ts, till the human fpecies, beimge thrown,by ac- 
cident on thefe deferts and iolitudes, has cleared, 
altered and peopled the iand. But as all the 
caufes of population are fubordinate to thofe na- 
tural laws which govern the univerie, as wefl as to 
the influences cf‘ foil ahd atmofphere, which are 
fubjeét to a number of calamities, it muft ever 
have varied with thofe periods of nature that have 
been cither adverfe or favourable to the increafe of 
mankind. However, as the lot of every fpecies 
jeems in a manner to depend on its faculties, the 
hiftory of the progreis and improvement of hu- 
man induftry mutt therefore in general fupply us 
with the hiftory of the population of the earth. 
On this ground of calculation, itis, at leat doubt- 
fyl, whether the world was formerly Letter inha- 
bitced and more peopled than it is at prefentr. 

Ler us leave Afia under the veil of that anti- 
quity which reports it to us ever covered with im- 


numerable 
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numerable nations, and fwarms of people fo pro- a i 


digious that (notwithftanding the fertility of a-—~—~ 
foil which ftands in need but of one ray of the fun 

to enable it to produce all forts of fruits) men did 
but juft arife, and fucceed one another with the 
utmoft rapidity, and were deftroyed either by fa- 
mine, peftilence or war. Let us confider with 
more attention the population of Europe, which 
feems to have taken the place of Afia, by confer- 
ring upon art all the powers of nature. 

In order to determire whether our continent 
was, in former ages more inhabited than at pre- 
fent, ic is fufficient to examine, whether it was 
then more cultivated. Do any ‘traces remain 
among us of plantations thnt have been aban- 
doned ? What coaft is there~where men could 
land, what country that was accefMfible that is at 
prefent without inhablJants? If difcoveries are 
made of the ruins of old towns, it is beneath the 
foundations of cities as large as the former. But 
though the population even of Italy and Spain 
fhould be lefs than it was formerly, how much 
are not the other ftates of Europe increafed in the 
number of their inhabitants? What were thofe 
multitudes of people which Czfar reckoned up in 
Gaul, but a fort of favage nations more formi- 
dable in name than in number? Were all thofe 
Britains, who were fubdued in their ifland by two 
Roman legicns, much more numerous than the 
Corficans at prefent? Germany, indeed, as it 
fhould feem, muft have been extremely well peo- 


pled, 
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B O = K pled, as fhe alone brought into fubjection, in the 
hones ,compais of two or ray centuries, one half of the 


fineft countries in Europe. But let us confider, 
that thefe were the people of a territory ten times 
as large who poficficd themfelves of a country in- 
habited at prefent by three cr four nations only; 
and that it was not owing to the number of her 
conquerors, but tothe revolt of her fubjects, that 
the Roman empire was deftroyed and reduced to 
fubjection. In this aftenifhinge revolution, we 
may readily admit that the viétorious nations did 
not amount to one twentieth parc of thole that 
were conquered ; becaufe the former made their 
attacks with half their numbers of effeétive men, 
and the jatter employed no more than the hun- 
cdredth part of their effective inhabitants in their 
defence. But a people, who engage entirely for 
their own defence and fupport are more powerful 

than ten armies raifed by kings and princes. 
Besrpes, thofe long and bloody wars, of which 
ancient hiftory is full, are deftructive of that ex- 
cefiive population they feem to prove. If on the 
one hand the Romans endeavoured to fupply the 
loffes their armies fuftained in contequence of the 
victories they obtained, that defire of conqueit to 
which they were devoted, defiroyed at leaft, other 
nations ; for as foon as the Romans had tubdued 
any people, they incorporated them into their own 
armies, and exhaufted their ftrength, as much by 
recruits as by the tribute they impofed upon them. 
Ts is well known with what rage wars were carried 
on 
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on by the ancients: that often in a fiege, the BOOK 
whole town was laid in afhes ; men, women and —-— 
children perifhed in the flames rather than fall 
under the dominion of the conqueror ; that in af- 
daults, every inhabitant was put to the {word ; 
that in regular engagements, it was thought more 
defirable to die, fword in hand, than to be led in 
triumph. and be condemned to perpetual flavery. 
Were not thefe barbarous cuftoms of war injurious 
to population? If, as we muft allow, fome un- 
happy men were preferved to be the victims of 
flavery, this was but of little fervice to the in- 
creafe of mankind, as it eftablifhed in a ftate an 
extreme inequality of condition among beings by 
Mature equal. If thedivifion of focieties into {mall 
colonies or ftates were adapted to multiply fami- 
lies by the partition of lands ; it likewife more fre- 
quently occafioned cent<{ts among the nations ; 
and as thefe {mall ftates touched one another, as 
it were, in an infinite number of points, in order 
to defend them, every inhabitant was obliged to 
take up arms. Large bodies are not eafily put 
into motion on account of their bulk ; fmall ones 
are in a perpetual motion, which entirely deftroys 
them. 

Ir war were deftruétive of population in antient 
times, peace was not always abie to promote and 
reftore it. Formerly all nations were ruled by de- 
ípotic or ariftocratic power, and thefe two forms 
of government are by no means favourable ro the 
increafe of the human-fpecies. The free cities of 


Greece 
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a K Greece were fubject to laws fo complicated, thac 

uw. there were continual diffentions among the citizens. 
Even the inferior clais of people, ‘eh had no 
right of voting, obtained a fuperiority in the pub- 
lic affemblies, where a man of talents by the power 
of eloquence was enabled to inflame the minds of 
fo many, perfons. Befides, in thefe ftates popula- 
tion tended to be confined to the city, in conjunc- 
tion with ambition, power, riches, and in fhort 
all the effects and fprings of liberty. Not but that 
the lands under the democratical ftates muft have 
been well cultivated and well peopled. But the 
democracies were few ; and as they were all am- 
bitious, and could only aggrandize themfelves by 
war, if we except Athens, whofe commerce, in- 
deed, was alfo owing to the fuperiority of its 
arms, the earth could not long flourifh, and in- 
creafe in population. Im a word, Greece and 
Italy were at leait the only countries better peopled 
than they are at preient. 

Wuere indeed do we find fuch a degree of po- 
pulation as bears any compariton with wiat a tra- 
veller meets with at this day on every fea coaft, 
along all the great rivers, and onthe roads to ca- 
pital cities; except in Greece, which repelled, 
reftrained, and fubdued Afia; in Carthage which 
appeared on the borders of Africa, and foon de- 
clined to its'former ftate; and in Rome, which 
brought into fubjection and dettroyed the known 
world. Whar vaft forefts are turned to tillage y 
what harvefts are waving in the place of reeds that 

covered 
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covered marfhy grounds? What numbers of civi- saci alt T 
lized people, who tubfift on dried fifth, and falted ——~--—~ 
provifions ? 

In the police, in the morals, and in the politics 
of the moderns we may difcern many caules of 
propagation that did not exift among the antients : 
but at the fame time we obferve Itkewife tome im- 
pediments which may prevent or diminifh among 
us that fort of proerefs, which, in our fpecies, 
fhould be moft conducive to its being railed to the 
greateft decree of perfection. For population 
will never be very confiderable, unicís men are 
more happy. 

PoPpULATION depends in a great meafure on the 
diftribution of landed property. Families are 
multiplied in the fame manner as their poffeMfions, 
and when they are too large, they are injurious to 
population from their too greatextent. A man of 
confiderable property, working only for himfelf, 
fets apart one half of his lands for his income, 
and the other for his pleafures. All he appro- 
priates to hunting is a double lofs in point of cul- 
tivation, for he breeds animals on the land thar 
fhould be appropriated to men, inftead of fubfift- 
ing men on the land which is appropriated to ari- 
mals.. Wocd is neceffary in a country for repairs 
and fewel: but is there any occafion for fo mary 
avenues in a park ; or for parterres, and kitcnmen 
gardens of fuch extent as belong to a large eftate ? 
In this cate, Goes luxury, which in its) migni- 
ficence contributes to the fupport of the arts, 

) prove 
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BO OK prove as favourable to the increafe of mankind, 
XIX. 
w as it might by employing the land to better pur- 





pofes? Too many large eftates, therefore, and 
too few {mall ones; this is the firft impediment 
to population. 

THe next obftacle, is the unalienable domains 
of the clergy : when fo much property remains for 
ever in the fame hands, how fhall population fou- 
rifh, when it entirely depends upon the improve- 
ment of lands by the increafe of fhares among 
different proprietors. What intereft has the in- 
cumbent to increafe the value of an eftate he is 
not to tranfmit to any fucceffor, to fow or plant 
for a pofterity not derived from himfelf. Far 
from diminifhing his income to improve his 
lands, will he not rather impair the eftate, in 
order to increafe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only for life ? 
Tue entails of eftates in great families are not 
lefs prejudicial to the propagation of mankind. 
‘They leffen at once both the nobility and the 
other ranks of people. Juft as the right of pri- 
mogeniture among the great facrifices the younger 
children to the inrtereft of the elder branch ; en- 
tails deftroy feveral families for the fake of a fingle. 
one. Almoft all entailed eftates are ill culcivaced 
on account of the negligence of a proprietor who 
Is not attached to a pofieffion he is not to difpofe 
of, which has been ceded to him only with regret, 
and which is already given to his fucceflors, whom 
he cannot confider as his heirs, becaufe they are 

not 
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not named by him. The right of primogeniture, 


and entail, is then a law, one may fay, made on 
purpofe to defeat the increafe of population in any 
{tate. 

From the two firft obftacles to population pro- 
duced by the defeét of legiflation, there arifes a 
third, which is the poverty of the people. Where- 
ever the farmers have not the property of the 
geround-rent, their life is miferable, and their con- 
ditton precarious. Not being certain of their fub- 
fiftence, which depends on their health, having 
But {mall reliance on their ftrength, which is not 
at thes own difpofal, and weary of their exiftence, 
they are afraid of breeding a race of wretched be- 
ings. It is an error to imagine that plenty of chil- 
dren are produced in the country, when there die 
as many, if not more, than are born every year. 
The toil of the father, and the milk of the mo- 
ther are loft to them, and their children; for they 
will never attain to the flower of their age, or to 
that period of maturity, which by its fervices will 
recompence all the pains that have been beftowed 
upon their education. With a fmall portion of 
land, the mother might bring up her child, and 
cultivate her own little garden, while the father 
by his labour abroad, might add to the conve- 
niencies of his family. As he has no property and 
his gains are very f{mall, they are infufficient for 
the fupport of his family, who languifh in dif- 
trefs, or the child perifhes from the toils of the 
mother. | 
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BOOK Wuar a variety of evils arife from a faulty or 
XIX. ; i , i k ‘ 

w — defective legiflation ? Vices and calamities are in- 
finite in their effeéts, they mutually afit each 
other in fpreading general deftruction, and arife 
from one another, till they are both exhaufted. 
The indigence of the country produces an increafe 
of troops, a burden ruinous in its nature, deflruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of 
peace. It is certain that the military are injurious 
to agriculture by their not affifting in the culture 
of the lands; becaufe every foldier deprives the 
public of a labourer, and burthens it with an idle 
or ufelefs confumecr. Hie defends the country in 
time of peace, merely from a pernicious fyftem, 
which under the pretext of defence makes all na- 
tions agegrefiors. If all governments would, as 
they eafily might, let thofe men, whom they de- 
vote to the army, be employed in the labours of 
hufbandry, the number of labourers and artifts 
throughout Europe, would in a fhort time be confi- 
derably increafed. All the powers of human induftry 
would be exerted in improving the advantages of 
nature, and in furmounting every obftacle to im- 
provement 3; every thing would concur in promo- 
ting life, not in fpreading deftruction. 

True deferts of Rufa would be cleared, and 
the plains of Poland not laid wafte. The vaft do- 
minions of the Turks, would be cultivated, and 
the bleffing of their prophet would be extended 
over numberleis people. Egypt, Syria, and Pa- 
leftine would again become what they were in the 

times 
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times of the Phenicians, in the days of their fhep-.B oe 
herd kings, and of the Jews who enjoyed happi- —~— 
nefs and peace under their judges. The parched 
mountains of Sierra Morena would be rendered 

fertile, the heaths of Aquitania would be cleared 

of infects and be covered with people. 

Bur general good is merely the delufive dream 
of benevolent men. This brings to my remem- 
brance the virtuous prelate of Cambray, and the 
good Abbé of Sr. Pierre. Their works are com- 
pofed with a defign to make deferts inhabited, 
not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and misfortunes of the world, but with happy fa- 
milies, who would proclaim the glory of God 
upon earth, as the ftars declare it in the firma- 
ment. Their writings abound with focial views 
and fentiments of humanity, and may be confi- 
dered as truly infpired ; for humanity is the gift 
of heaven. Kings will infure the attachment of 
their people, in proportion as they themfelves are 
attached to fuch men. 

Ir is {carce neceffary to obferve that one of the 
means to favour population is to fupprefs the ce- 
libacy of the regular and fecular clergy. Monattic 
inftitutions have a reference to two zeras remark- 
able in the hiitory of the world. About the year 
700 Of Rome, Jefus Chrift was the founder of a 
new religion in the eaft; and the fubverfion of 
Pagani{m was foon attended with that of the Ro- 
man empire ifelf. Two or three hundred vears 
after the death of Chrift, Egypt and Paleftine 
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BOOK were filled with Monks. About the year 700 of 
XIx. ae 
ten eed the chriftian æra, Mohammed appeared, and efta- 
blifhed a new religion in the eaft; and chriftianity 
was transferred to Europe, where it fixed. Three 
or four hundred years afterwards, there arofe mul- 
titudes of religious orders. At the time of the 
birth of Chrift, the books of David and thofe of 
the Sybil foretold the deftruction of the world, a 
deluge, or rather an univerfal conflagration, and 
general judgment: and all people, opprefied by 
the dominion of the Romans, wifhed for and be- 
lieved in a general diffolution. A thoufand years 
after the chriftian cera, the books of David and 
thofe of the Sybil {till announced the laft judg- 
ment: and feveral penitents, as ferocious and 
wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices, 
fold all their poffeffions to go to conquer and die 
wpen the tomb of their redeemer. The nations 
groaning under the tyranny of the feudal govern- 
ment wifhed for and {till believed in the end of the 
world. | 
Weaut1te one part of the chriftian world, ftruck 
with terror, went to perifh in the Crufades, ano- 
ther part were burying themfelves in cloyfters. 
This was the origin of the monafttic life in Europe. 
Opinion gave rife to monks, and it will be the 
caufe of their deftru€lion. The eftates they pof-~ 
feffed, they will leave behind them for the ule and 
inecreafe of fociety: and all thofe hours, that are 
loft in praying without devotion, will be dedicated 
to their primitive intention, which istabour. The 
| clergy 
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ae mat ae i 
clergy are to remember that in the facred {crip Bn 5 


tures, God fays to, man in a ftate of innocence, re p C C 
creafe and multiply: to man in a fallen ftate, till 

the earth, and work for thy fubfittence. If the 

duties of the priefthcod feem yet to allow the 

prieft to incumber himfelf with the care of a fa- 

mily and an eftate, the duties of fociety more 
{trongly forbid celibacy. If the monks in earlier 

times cleared the deferts they inhabited ; they now 
contribute to depopulate the towns where their 

number is very great: if the clergy has fubfilted 
on the alms of the people, they in their turn re- 
duce the people to beggary. Among the idle 
claffes of fociety, the moft prejudicial is that, 
which, from its very principles, muft tend to pro- 
mote a general fpirit of indolence among men b 
make them wafte at the altar as well the work 
of the bees, as the falary of the workmen ; which 
burns in day-time the candles that ought to be re- 
ferved for the night, and makes men lofe in the 
church that time they owe to the care of their fa- 
milies; which engages men to afk of heaven the 
fubfiftence that the ground only can give, or pro- 
duce in return for their toil. 

Tuere is ftill another caufe of the depopulation 
of fome ftates ; which is, that want of toleration 
which perfecutes and profcribes every religion buc 
that of the prince onthe throne. This is a fpecies 
of oppreffion and tyranny peculiar to modern po- 
Jitics to extend its influence even over mens 
thoughts and confciences: a barbarous piety, 

Nna Which, 
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BOOK which, for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, 

ss extinguithes in fome degree the very idea of the 
exiltence of God, by deftroying multitudes of his 
worfhippers : it is an impiety {till more barbarous, 
that on account of things fo indifferent as religious 
ceremonies muft appear, deftroys the life of man, 
and impedes the populations of ftates, which 
fhould be confidered as points of the utmoft im- 
portance. For neither the number nor the alle- 
etance of fubjecéts is increafed by exacting oaths 
contrary to confcience, by forcing into fecret per- 
jury thoie who are engaged in the marriage ties, 
or in the different profeffions of a citizen. Unity 
łn religion is proper only when it is. naturally efta- 
blifhed by conviction. When once that is at an 
end, a general liberty if granted, would be the 
means of reftoring tranquillity and peace of mind. 
When no diftinétion is made, but this liberty is 
fuily and equally extended to every citizen, it can 
never difturb the peace of families. 

Next tothe celibacy of the clergy and of the 
military, the former of which arites from profefii- 
on, the latter from cuftom, there is a third, de- 
rived from convenience, and introduced by lux- 
ury. I mean that of life annuitants. Hiere we 
may admire the chain of caufes. At the fame time 
that commerce favours population by the means of 
induitry both by land and fea, by all the objects 
and operations of navigation, and by the feveral 
arts of cultivation and manufactures, it alfo de- 
creales it by reaion of all thole vices which luxury 

introduces. 
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introduces. When riches have gained a fupericrity B ga 
over the minds of men, then opinions and man- —~———_~ 
ners alter by the intermixture of ranks. The 
arts and the talents of pleafinge corrupt fociety, 
while they polifh it. When the intercourfe be- 
tween the fexes becomes frequent, they mutually 
feduce each other, and the weaker are induced by 
the ftronger to adopt the frivolous turn for drefs 
and amufement. The women become childith and 
the men effeminate. Entertainments are the fole 
topic of their converfation, and the objeé& of their 
occupation. The manly and robuft exercifes, by 
which the youthowere trained up to difcipline, and 
prepared for the moft important and dangercus 
profeffions, give place to the love of public fhews, 
where every paffion that can render a nation effe- 
minate is caught, as long as there is no appearance 
of a patriotic ipiritc among them. Indolence be- 
comes prevalent among that clafs of men who are 
not obliged to Jabour, and among thofe that 
fhould, lefs bufinefs is dcne. The variety of arts 
multiplies fafhions, and thefe increafe our ex- 
pences ; articles of luxury become neceffary; what 
is fuperfluous is looked upon as needful; and peo- 
ple in general are better dreffec, but do not live 
fo well; and purchafe clothes at the expence of the 
necefiaries of life. The lower clafs cf men become 
debauched, before they are fenfible of the paffion 
of love, and marrying later, have fewer or weaker 
children: the tradefman feeks a fortune not a wife, 
and his libertinifin deprives him of borh. The 
mn g rich, 
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lt E R whether married or not, are continually fe- 

w — ducing women of every rank, or debauching girls 
of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the readinefs of find- 
ing the joys of it without bearing any of its dif- 
agreeable inconveniences, tends to increafe the 
number of unmarried people in every clafs of life. 
The man, who renounces the hope of being the 
father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
in concert with che ftate, which increafes his in- 
come, by borrowing money from him ata ruinous 
intere{t, he lavifhes upon one generation the fup- 
port of many; he extinguifhes his own pofterity 
as wellas that of the women by whom he is re- 
warded, and tnat of the girls who are paid by 
him. Every kind of proftitution prevails at the 
fame time. Honour and duty is forfeited in every 
rank; the ruin of the women is but the forerunner 
of that of the men. 

THE nation that is inclined to gallantry, or ra- 
ther to Iibertinifm, foon lofes its power and credit 
1m other countries, and is ruined at home. There 
is no longer any nobility, no longer any body of 
men to defend their own or the people’s rights ; 








for every where divifion and felf-intereft prevails. 
No one withes to be ruined alone. The love of 
riches becomes the general object of attraction, the 
honeft man is apprehenfive of lofing his fortune, 
and the man of no honour is intent upon making 
his : the one retires from the world, the other fets 
himfelf up to fale, and thus the [tate is lot. Such 
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is the conftant progrefs of commerce in a monar- B eid K 
chical government. What its effeéts are in 4 re. es 
public we know from antient hiftory. But {till it is 
neceflary at this period to excite men to commerce, 
becaufe the prefent fituation of Europe is favour- 
able to it, and commerce itf{elf promotes popu- 
lation. 

Burt it wi'l be afked whether a great degree of 
population is of ufe to promote the happinefs of 
mankind. This is an idle queflion. In faét, the 
point is not to multiply men, in order to make 
them happy; but ic is fufficient to make them hap- 
py, that they thould multiply. All the means 
which concur in the profperity of any ftate, tend 
of themfelves to the propagation of its people. A 
legiflator defircus of an increafe of people merely 
to have a greater number of foldiers, and of fub- 
jects, only for the purpofe of fubduing his neigh- 
bours, would be a moniter, and an enemy to the 
human race, fince his plans of political increafe 
would be folely direéted to the deftru€tion of 
others. A legiflator, on the contrary, who like 
Solon, fhould form a republic, whofe multitudes 
might people the defert coafts of the fea; or who 
like Penn, fhould make laws for the cultivation 
of his colony, and forbid war, fuch a legiflator 
would undoubtecly be confidered as a God on 
earth. Even though his name fhould not be im- 
mortalized, he would live in happinefs, and die 
contented, efpecially if he could be certain. of 
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leaving behind him laws of fuch wifdom as to free 


œ his people for ever from the vexation of taxes. 


Taxes. 


A TAX may be defined, a facrifice of a pare 
of a man’s property for the prefervation of the 
other: from hence it follows, that there fhould 
not be any tax either among people ina ftate of 
flavery, or among favages: for the former no 
longer enjoy any property, and the latter have noc 
yet acquired any. 

But when a nation pofieffes any large and va- 
Juable property, when its fortune is fufficien:ly 
eftablifhed, and is confiderable enough to make 
the expences of government neceffary, when it has 
poficffiions, trade, and wealth capable of tempting 
the avidity of its neighbours who may be poor or 
ambitious; then, in order to guard its frontiers, 
or its provinces, to protect its navigation, and 
keep up its police, there is a necefiity for forces 
and for a revenue. It is but juft and requifire, that 
the perfons who are employed in any manner for 
the public good, fhould be maintained by all the 
other orders of the fociery. 

THERE have been countries and times, in which 
a portion of the territory was affigned for the 
public expences of the itate. The government 
not being enabled of iticlf to turn fuch extenfive 
pofic Mons to advantage, was forced to entrult this 
charge to adminiitrators, who either negleéted the 
revenues, Or appropriated them co their own ufe. 
This practice brought on {ftill greater inconveni- 
ences. Either the royal domains were too con- 

fidcrable 
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fiderablz in time of peace, or infufficient for the BOOK 
À i XIX. 

calls of war. In the firft inftance, the liberty of —~—~» 

the {tate was opprefied by the ruler of it, and in 

the latter, by ftrangers. Itc has, therefore, been 

found neceffary to have recourfe to the contributi- 

ons of the citizens. 

‘T’Hese funds were in early times not confider- 
able. The ftipends then allowed were merely an 
indemnification to thote whom public affairs pre- 
vented from attending to thofe employments that 
were neceffary for their fubfiftence. Their reward 
arofe from that pleafing fenfation which we ex- 
perienee from an internal confcioufnefs of our own 
virtue, and from the view of the homage paid to 
it by other men. This moral wealth was the greateft 
treafure of rifing focieties; a kind of coin which 
it was equally the intereft of government and of 
morality not to diminifh the value of. 

Honour held the place of taxes no lefs in the 
flourifhing periods of Greece, than in the infant 
{tate of focieties. The patriot who ferved his 
country, did not think he had any right to deftroy 
it. The impoft, laid by Ariftides on all Greece, 
for the fupport of the war againft Perfia, was fo 
moderate, that thofe who were to contribute, of 
themfelves, called it the happy fortune of Greece! 
What times were thefe, and what a country, in 
which taxes made the happinefs of the people! 

Tue Romans acquired power and empire almoft 
without any affiftance from the public treafury. 
The love of wealth would have diverted thein 
| from 
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BOOK from the congucft of the world. The public 


AIX. : ‘ A 
tm fervice was attended to without any views of in- 


teret, even after their manners had been cor- 
rupted. 

Unper the feudal government, there were no 
taxes, for on what could they have been levied? 
The man and the land were both the property 
of the Lord. It was both a real and a perfonal 
fervitude. 

Waern knowledge began to flourifh in Furope, 
the naticns turned their thoughts towards their 
own fecurity. They voluntarily furnifhed contri- 
butions to reprefs foreign and domediesenrmies. 
But thole tributes were moderate, becaufe princes 
were not yet abfolute enough to divert them to the 
purpofes of their own capricious humours, or to the 
advantage of their ambition. 

THe new world was difcovered, and the paffion 
for congueftt engaged every nation. That [pirit 
of agerandizement was inconfiftent with the Aow- 
nefs with which affairs are managed in popular af- 
femblies; and fovereitgens fucceeded without much 
difficulty in appropriating to themfelves greater 
rights than they had ever before enjoyed. The 
impofition of taxes was the moft important of 
their ufurpations, and itis that whofe confequences 
have been the moft pernicious. 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks 
of fervitude apparent upon all their fubjeéts, by 
levying a poll-tax. Independent of the humili- 
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ation it is attended with, can any thing be moreBOOK 
arbitrary than fuch a tax? ipa 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary informa- 
tion? But this would require between the monarch 
and his fubjects an attachment to each other arifing 
from a principle of duty, which fhould unite them 
by a mutual love of the general good ; or, at leaft, 
a regard to the public welfare to infpire the one 
with confidence in the other, by a fincere and re- 
ciprocal communication of their intelligencé, and 
of their fentiments. Even then, upon what is this 
con{cientious principle to be founded, which is to 
ferve as an inftrector, a guide anda check in the 
affairs of government? 

Is the fanctuary of families, or the clofet of the 
citizen to be invaded, in order to gain by fur- 
prife, and bring to light what he does not chufe 
to reveal, what it is often of importance to him 
not to difcover. What an inquifition is this! 
What an injurious violence! Though we fhould 
even become acquainted with the revenues and 
means of fubfiftence of every individual, do they 
not vary from one year to another with the uncer- 
tain and precarious produétions of induftry ? Are 
they not leffened by the increafe of children, by 
the decay of ftrength through ficknefs, age, and 
laborious occupations. The very faculties of the 
human fpecies, which are ufeful and employed on 
laborious occupations, do they not change with 
thofe vicifflicudes occafioned by time in every thing 
that depends on nature and fortune? The perfonal 


tax 
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a 2 © tax is a vexation then to the individual without 
v being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of 


flavery, oppreffive to the man, without being pro- 
fitable to the ftate. 

AFTER princes had impofed dis tax, which is a 
mark of defpotifm, or which leads to it fooner or 
Jater, impofts were then laid upon articles of con- 
fumption. Sovereigns have affeéted to confider 
this new tribute as in fome meafure voluntary, be- 
caufe it rifes in proportion to the expences of the 
fubjeét, which he is at liberty to increafe or di- 
minifh according to his abilities, or his propenfi- 
ties, which are for the moft part Factitiuds. 

But if taxation affect the commodities which 
are of immediate neceffity, it muft be confidered 
as an act of the greate cruelty. Previous to aH 
the laws of fociety, man had a right to fubfift. 
And is he to lofe that right by the eitablifhmence 
of laws? To fell the produce of the earth to the 
people at a high price, is in reality to deprive them 
of it: ‘to wreft from them by a tax the natural 
means of preferving life, is in fat to affeét the 
very principle of their exiftence. By extorting 
the. fub&ftence of the needy, the ftate takes from 
him his ftrength with his food. It reduces the 
poor man to a ftate of beggary ;* and the labouring 
man to that of idlenefs ; it makes the A e 
man become a rogue; that is, it is the caufe of 
bringing the man who is ready to ftarve to an un- 


timely end, from the extreme diftrefs to which he 
is reduced. 


ir. 
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: > 28 oon D OOR 
Ir the impofts a#e& commodities lefs neceflary, “yx. 


how many’hands loft to tillage and the arts are === 
employed not in guarding the bulwarks of the 
empire, but in crowding the kingdom with an in- 
finite number of ufelefs barriers; In embarrafling 
the gates of towns; infcfting the highways and 
roads of commerce; and fearching into cellars, 
eranaries, and ftorehoufes! What a ftate of war 
between prince and people, between fubjeét and 
fubjcét! How many prifons, gallies and gibbets 
prepared for a number of unhappy perfons who 
have been urged on to fraudulent practices, to 
finugeling, and even to piracy by the iniquity of 
the revenue laws ! 

Tue avidity of fovereigns has extended itfelf 
from the articles of confumption to tnofe of traffic 
carri¢cd on from one ftate to another. Infatiable 
tyrants! Will ye never be ienfible that if ye lay 
duties on what ye offer to the {tranger, he will buy 
at a cheaper rate, he will eive only the price 
demanded by other ftates: if even your own fub- 
jects were the {cle proprictors of that produce 
you have taxed, they (till would never be able to 
make other nations fubmit to iuch exactions; for 
in that cafe the demand would be for a leis guan- 
tity, and the overplus would oblige them to lower 
the price, in order to find a fale for it. 

THe duty on merchandife which one ftate re- 
ceives from another, is not leis unreatonable. The 
price of the goods being regulated by the com 
petition of other countries, the duties will be paid 


by 
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eee by the fubjects of that ftate which buys commo- 
w dities for its neighbours. VPofMibly, the increafe in 
the price of forcign produce may diminifh the 
confumption of it. But if a lefs quantity of mer- 
chandile is fold to any country, a lefs quantity 

will be purchafed of it. The profits of trade are 

to be eftimated in proportion to the quantity of 
merchandile fold and bought. Commerce is in 

fact nothing more than an exchange of the value 

of one commodity for that of another. It is not 

pofible then to oppofe the courfe cf thefe ex- 
Changes, without lowering the value of the produc- 

tions that are fold, by reftraining the fale of them. 

WHETHER therefore duties are laid on our own 
or on foreign merchandife, the induftry of the fub- 
ject will necefilarily fuffer by it. The means of 
payment will be fewer, and there will be lefs raw 
materials to work up. The greater diminution 
there is in the annual produce, the greater alfo 
will be the decreafe of labour. Then all the laws 
that can be made aguaiintt beggars will be inef- 
fectual, for man muft live on what is given him, 
if he cannot hive by what he earns. 

But what then is the mode of taxation the moft 
proper to conciliate the public intereft with the 
rights of individuals? Ic is the land-tax. An im- 
polt is with refpect to the perion upon whom it 
is charged, an annual expence. It can only, 
therefore, be af fed on an annual revenue; for 
nothing but zen anr.ual revenue can difcharge an 
annualexpence, Now there never can be any an- 

nual 
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nual revenue, except that of che land. It is land B a 
only which returns yearly what has been belftowed ——~—# 
upon it, with an additional profit that may be 
difpofed of. It is but within thefe few years that 
we have begun to be fenfible of this important 
truth. Some men of abilities will one day be able 
to demonftrate the evidence of it: and that go- 
vernment which prit make this the foundation of 
its fyftem), will neceffarily be raifed to a degree of 
profperity unknown to all nations and all ages. 

Peruaps, there is no ftate in Europe at prefent 
whofe ficuation admits of fo great a change. The 
taxes are every where fo heavy, the expences fo 
multiplied, the wants fo urgent, the treafury of 
the ftate in general fo much indebted, that a fud- 
den change in the mode of raifing the public re- 
venues, would.infallbly alter the confidence and 
difturb the peace of the fubjyect. But an enlighr- 
ened and provident pelicy, will tend by Mow and 
gradual fteps towards fo falutary an end. With 
courage and prudence it will remove every ob- 
ftacle that prejudice, ignorance, and private in- 
tere{t might have to oppofe to a fyftem of admi- 
niftration, the advantages of which aprearto us 
beyond all calculation. 

In order that nothing may leffen the benefits of 
this happy innovation, it will be neceffary that all 
lands without diftinétion fhould be fubjeéted to 
taxation. The public weal is a treature in com- 
mon, wherein every individual fhould denpoir his 
tribute, his fervice, and his abilities. Names an 
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B en K titles will never change the nature of men and 

wa their poficiions. It would be the utmoft meanneis 
and folly to avail ourtelves of diftinétions received 
from our anceftors, in order to withdraw ourfelves 
from the burthens of fociety. Every mark of 
diftinétfon that is not of general utility fhould be 
confidered as injurious, it can only be equitable, 
when it is founded on a fixt relolution of devoting 
our lives and fortunes in a more particular man- 
ner to the fervice of our country. 

Ir in this age the tax were firft laid on the land, 
would it not necefMlarily be fuppofed that the con- 
tribution fhould be proportioned to the extent 
and value of the eftates ? Would any ohe dare to 
alledge his employments, his fervices, his digni- 
ties, in order to fcreen himfeif from the tributes 
exacted by the public weal?’ What connection 
have taxes with ranks, titles, and conditions ? 
They relate only to the revenue: and this belongs 
to the ftate, as foon asit becomes neceffary for the 
public defence. 

Ir is not, however, fufficient that the impoft 
be equally divided; it is further neceflary that it 
be proportioned to the wants of governments, 
which are not always the fame. War hath ever 
required in all countries and in every age more 
confiderable expences than peace. ‘The antients 
made a provifion for them by their ceconomy in 
times of tranquillity. Since the advantages of cir- 
culation and the principles of indufiry have been 
better underftood, the method of laying up tpecie 

for 
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for this purpofe has been profcribed; and that of BOOK 
impofing extraordinary taxes has been with reafon XIX. 
preferred. Every ftate that fhould prohibit them 

would find itfelf obliged, in order to protraét its 

fall, to have recourfe to the methods made ule of 

at Conftantinople. The Sultan, who can do every 
thing but augment his revenues, is conftrained to 
give up the empire to the extortions of his dele- 
gates, that he may afterwards deprive them of 
what they have plundered from his fubjeéts. 

Tuat taxes may not be exorbitant, they fhould 
be ordered, regulated and adminilftered by the re- 
prefentatives of the peopie. The impoift has ever 
depended on, ard muft be proportioned to the pro- 
perty poffeffed. He that is noc mafter of the pro- 
duce is not mafter of the field. Tributes theretoré 
among all nations have always been firit impoted by 
the proprietors only; whether the lands were divided 
among the conquerors; or the clergy fhared them 
with the nobles, or whether they pafled by means 
of commerce and induftry into the hands of the 
generality of the citizens. Every where, thofe who 
were in poficMion of the lands had referved to them- 
felves the natural, unalienable and facred right, of 
not being taxed without their own confenr. If we 
do not admit this principle, there is no longer any 
monarchy, orany nation; there is nothing remain- 
ing but a deipotic mafter and a herd of faves. 





Ye people, whole kings command every thing 
they pleate, read over again the hiitory of your 
own country. Ye will fee that your ancetiors af- 
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Bo oxkKiembled themfelves and deliberated whenever a 
XIX. fubfidy was in agitation. If this cuftom is ne- 
“=~—~ steéted, the right is not loft ; it is recorded in 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to 
pofiefs: it is written on the fieid you have taken the 
pains to inclofe, in orderto fecure to yourfelves the 
enjoyment of it: it is written in your hearts, where 
the divinity has impreficd the love of liberty. Man 
whofe head is raifed towards heaven was not made 
m the image of his creator to bow before man. 
No man is greater than another, but by the choice 
and confent of all. Ye courtiers, your greatnefs 
arifes from your lands, and nol frsin the power 
and ftate of your mafter. Be le% ambitious, and 
ye will be richer. Do juftice to your vaffals, and 
ye will improve your fortunes by increafing the 
general happinets. What advantage can ye propofe 
to yourfelves in eftablifhing a fyftem of defpotic 
eovernment upon the ruins of liberty, virtue, bene- 
volence and property ? Confider that ye will all fall 
victims to this power. Around that formidable 
Coloffus ye are no more than figures in bronze, re- 
prefenting the nations chained at the fect of a ftatue. 
IF the right of impofing taxes be in the prince 
alone, though it may not be for his interet to 
burden and opprefs his people, yet they will be 
burdened and oppreffied. The caprices, profu- 
fions and encroachments of the fovercion will no 
tonger know any bounds when they meer with no 
obitacles. - A falfe and cruel fy ftem of politics wilt 
foon perluade him that rich fubjects will always 
be. 
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become infolent, that they muft be diftrefitd, iN BOOK 
order to be reduced to fubjection, and that po- XIX. 
verty is the firmeft rampart of the throne. He iia iia 
will proceed fo far as to believe that every thing is 
at his difpofal, that nothing belongs to his flaves, 
and that he does them a favour in every thing he 
jeaves them. 

THE government will appropriate to itfelf all 
the means and refources of induftry ; and will lay 
Juch reftraints on the exports and imports of every 
article of trade, as will entirely abforb the profits 
arifing from it. Commerce will be carried on by 
the mewn sa? “or the benefit of the treafury.: 
Cultivation will L.e neglected by mercenaries who 
can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nobility will ferve in the army onlyfor pay. The 
magiftrate will give judgment only for the fake of 
his fees and his falary. Merchants will hoard up 
their fartunes in order to tranfport them out of a 
land where there is no fpirit of patriotifm, nor any 
fecurity left. The nation, then lofing all its im- 
portance, will conceive an indifference for its 
kings; will fee its enemies only in thofe who are 
its matters; will be induced to hope that a change 
of matter will tend to alleviate its fervitude ; will 
expeét its deliverance from a revolution, and the 
reftoration of its tranquillity from an entire over- 
throw of the ftate. Nothing need be added to 
this reprefentation : let us now [peak of a refource, 
which foversign;s turn to the ruin cf their people : 
that is public credit. 
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Public cre- 
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ring riches; but with refpecét to governments it 
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In general, what is called public credit, is only 
a delay allowed for payment. Credit then fup- 
pofes a double confidence; confidence in the per- 
fon who is in want of it, and confidence in his abi- 
lities to pay. The firft is the mott neceflary. It 
is too common for a man in debt, who is defti- 
tute of honefty to break his engagements, though 
he is able to fulfil them; and to diffipate his for- 
tune by irregularity and extravagance. But the 
fenfible and honeft man, may by a variety of 
{chemes well conducted, acquire or replace the 
means that have failed him for a time. 

Tue chief end of commerce 15 Lonfumption ; 
but before commodities have reached the places 
where they are to be conflillmed, a confiderable 
time often paffes, and great expences muft be in- 





curred. If the merchant is compelled to make his 


purchafes with ready money, commerce will ne- 
ceffarily decline. The feller as well as the buyer 


‘will be equally fufferers by it. Thefe confidera- 
tions have given rife to private credit among the 


individuals of one fociety, or even of feveral fo- 
cieties. Is differs from public credit in this parti- 
cular, that the latter 1s the credit of a whole na- 
tion confidered as forming one fingle body. 
Between public and private credit there is alfo 
this difference, that profit is the end of the one, 
and expence of the other. From hence it follows 
that credir is gain with refpect to the merchant ; 
becaule it furnifhes him with the means of acqut- 


is 
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is one caufe of impoverifhing them, fince it onlyB OOK 
fupplies them with the means of ruining them- XIX. 
felves. A ftate that borrows, alienates a portion ee 
of its revenue for a capital which it fpends. [It is 

then poorer after having thus borrowed, than it 

was before it had recourfe to that deftructive’ ex- 
pedient. Notwithftanding the fcarcity of gold and 

filver, the governments in former ages were ur- 
acquainted with public credit, even in the periods 

ei tne moft fatal and critical events. [hey 
foc:ned during .peace a ftock that was referved 

for times of Giftrefs. The fpecie being by this 
method ci-c'ate4 afrefh, excited induftry and al- 
leviated, in fom meafure, the inevitable calami- 

ties of war. Sinc, she difcovery of the new world 

has made gold and fiiver more common, thofe 

who have had the adminiftration of public affairs 

have generally engaged in enterprifes above the 
abilities of the people they governed; and have 

not fcrupled to burthen pofterity with debrs they 

had ventured to contract. That fyfiem of op- 
preffion has been continucd ; it will affeét the 

late{t generations, and opprefs all nations and all 

aces. 

Tue ufe of public credit, though ruinous to eve- 
ry ftate, is not equally foto all. A nation that has 
feveral valuable productions of its own; whefe re- 
venype is entirely free; which has always fulfilled its 
engagements; nor has been ambitious of making 
conquefts ; and which is not dependent upon a 
foreign. powcr for its government: fuch'a nation 

Oo 3 will | 
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Boo kK will raife money at an eafier rate, than a ftate 


AIX. 


whofe foil is not fertile ; whole debts are confider- 


: i able, and which engages in undertakings beyond 


its {trength ; which has deceived its creditors, and 
groans beneath an arbitrary power. ‘The lender, 
who of courie impofes the law, will always pro- 
portion the terms to the rifques he muft run, 
Thus, a people, whofe finances are in a ftate of 
confufion, will foon fall into the utmofit diftrefs 
by public credit: but even the beft regulated go- 
vernment, will alfo experience a decline in its 
profperity from it. 

But, iome political arithmeticians haye afferted 
that it is advantageous to invite the fpecie of other 
nations into that or your ownmountry: and that 
public funds produce that important effect. It is 
certain that it is a method of attracting the fpecie 
of other nations, but merely, as if it were obtained 
by the fale of one or more provinces of the empire. 
Perhaps, it would be a more rational practice ta 
deliver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it 
folely for their ufe. 

Bur if the {tate borrowed only of its own fub- 
jects, the national revenue would not be given up 
to foreigners. It certainly would not: but the 
{tate would impoverifh iome of its members, in 
order to enrich one individual. Muf not taxes be 
aincreafed in proportion to the intereft that is to be 
paid, and the capital that is to be replaced ? Will 
not the proprietors of lands, the hufbandmen and 
every citizen find the burden greater, than if all 


tne 
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the money borrowed by the ftate had been de-BooK 
manided from them at once? Their fituation isthe XIX. 
fame, as if they themfelves had borrowed it, in- iii antl 
fiead of rezrenching from their ordinary expences 

as much as might enable them to fupply an acci- 

dental charge. 

Bur the paper-currency which is introduced by 
the loans made to government, increafes the quan- 
tity of wealth in circulation, gives a great exten- 
fion to trade, and facilitates every commercial 
Operation. Infatuated men! Reflect on the dan- 
gcrous confequences of your political fyftem. Ex- 
tend it only as far as pofiible ; let the ftate borrow 
all it can; a d it with intereft; and by chefe 
means reduce 1 to the neceffity of {training every 
tax to the urmoft; ye will foon find that with ali 
the wealth you may have in circulation, ye will 
have no frefh fupply for the purpefes of confump- 
tion and trade. Maney, and the paper which re- 
prefents it, do not circulate of themfelves, nor 
without the affiflance of other means. All the 
different figns introduced in lieu of coin, acquire 
a value only proportionate to the number of fales 

and purchafes that are made. Let all Europe, if 
you pleafe be filled with gold; if there is no mer- 
chandife for traffic, that gold wili have no cur- 
rency. Increafe only the articles of commerce, 
and be. not concerned with regard to thefe repre- 
fentations of wealth; mutual ‘Confidence and ne- 
ceflity will foon occafion them to be eftablifhed 
without your affiftance. But let your care be 
Oo «4 prin- 
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"B OOo k principally directed in preventing their increafe 
xIx. by fuch means as muft neceffarily diminifh the mafs 
“—-—— of your growing produce. 

But the ufe of public credit enables one power 
to give the law to others. Will mankind never 
perceive that this refource is in common to al} na- 
tions ? If it be a general mode by which a ftate 
may obtain a fuperiority over its enemies, May it 
not be ferviceable to them for the fame purpofes ¢ 
Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro- 
portion to their reipective wealth? and wiil they 
not be ruined without heaving any other advan- 
tages over one another than thate they were in 
pofiefiion cf, independent of every oan? When I 
fee monarchs and empires furtoyit.y attacking and 
wacing war againi{t each other with ail their debts, 
with their public funds, anad iheir revenues already 
deeply mortgaged, it feerns to me, fays a philofo- 
phical writer, as if I faw mcn fighting with chubs 
in a potter’s [hop furrounded with porcelain. 

Ir would, perhaps, be prefumptucus to affirm, 
that in no circumflance whatfoever the public fer- 
vice can ever require an alienation of part of the 
public revenues. The fcenes that difturb the world 
are fo various; governments are expofed to fuch 
extracrdinary revolutions ; the ficld of events is fo 
extenfive; political intrigues occafion fuch ama- 
zing changes in public afiairs, that it is not within 
the reach of human wiiaom to forefee and calcu- 
Jate every circumftance. But in this point, it is 
the common praciice of governments, which we 

are 
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are difcuffing, and not a particular fituation which Book 
in all probability may never prefent itfelf. KIX. 

Every ftate which will not be diverted from ~~ 
the ruinous courfe of loans by fuch confiderations 
as we have jut been offering, will be the caufe of 
its own deftruétion. The facility of acquiring 
large fums of money at once, will engage a go- 
vernment in every kind of unreafonable, rafh and 
expenfive undertaking; will make it mortgage its 
future expectations for prefent exigencies, and 
game with the prefent ftock to acquire future 
fupplies. One loan will bring on another, and 
to acceler--= rhe laft, the intereft will be more 
and more rarfe I. | 

Tuts irregula. — will caule the fruits of induf- 
try to pafs into fome idle hands. The facility of - 
obtaining every enjoyment without labour, will 
induce every perfon of fortune, as well as all vicious 
and intriguing men to refort to the capital ; who 
will bring with ihem a train of fervants, borrowed 
from the plough; of young girls deprived of their 
innocence and of their rights of marriage; of fub- 
jects of both fexes devoted to luxury: all of them 
the intruments, the victims, the objeéts, or the 
fport of indolence and voluptuoufnefs. 

Tue feducing attraction of public debts will 
fpread more and more. When men can reap the 
fruits of the earth without labour, every indi- 
vidual will engage in, that fpecies of employment 
which is at once lucrative and eafy. Proprietors 
of land and merchants will] all turn annuitants, 


Moncey 
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Boo K Money is converied into paper currency efablifhed 
xIx. by the ftate, becaufe it is more portable than 
wn fpecie, lefs fubjeét to alteration from time, and 
leís liable to the injury of feafons, and the rapacity 
of the farmers of the revenue. The preference 
given to the repretfentative paper above the real 
ipecie or commodity, will be injurious to agricul- 
ture, trade, and induitry. As the ftate always 
expends what has been wrongfully acquired in an 
1mMproper manner, in proportion as its debts in- 
creafe, the taxes mult be railed in order to pay 
the intereft. Thus all the active and uleful claffes 
of fociety are plundered and exnaufted by the idle 
ufelefs clafs of annuitants. The ir treafe of taxes 
saiies the price of commodities. aid confequently 
that cf induttry. By thefe means, conlumption 
is leflened ; becaufe exportation ceafes as ioon as 
merchandife is too dear to fiand the competition of 
other nations. Land and manufactures are equally 

affected. | 
‘LuHE inability the ftate then Ands in itfelf to an- 
iwer its engagements, forces it to extricate ictlelf 
by bankruptcy ; a method the moft deftructive of 
the freedom of the people, and of the power of 
the fevereign. ‘This fatal crifis of empires, by 
which'the fortunes of every individual are ruined, 
will at length become necefiary ; by which, the 
property of the crediror will be violently feized 
wpon, after every public fund has been abforbed 
an ufurious intereft, and in edicts for loans; by 
which, the monarch after having entered into the 
moft 
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moft folemn engagements, will be obliged to fub-RBoo K 
mit to the difgrace of breaking them ; by which, XIX. 

the oaths of the prince and the rights of his fub- v7” 
jects are equally forfeited ; by which, the fureft 

bafis of all government, public confidence will be 
irrecoverably lo{t.—Such is the end of loans, from 
whence we may judge of the principles on which 
they are founded. 

AFTER having examined the fprings and fup- aie 
port of every civilized fociery, let us take a view Lettres. 
of the ornaments and decorations of the political 
edifice. Thefe are the fine arts, and polite lite- 
rature. “Two celebrated people raifed themfelves 
by works o1 genius to a height of reputation 
which they wi. -ver enjoy, and which will always 
reflect honour on the human fpecies. 

CHRISTIANITY, after having demolifhed in Eu- 

rope all the idols of Pagan antiquity, preferved 
fome of the arts to afiift the powers of perfuafion, 
and to favour the preaching of the gofpel. Butin 
the place of a religion ernbellifhed with the gay 
divinities of Greece and Rome, it erected monu- 
ments of terror and gloominefs, fuited to the tragic 
events which fignalized its birth and progrefs. 
The Gothic ages have left us fome monuments, the 
boldnefs and majefty of which {till {trike the eye 
amidit the ruins of tafte and elegance. Every one 
of their temples was built in the fhape of the crofs, 
covered with a crofs, filled with crucifixes, decorated 
with horrid and gloomy images, with {caffolds, tor- 
tures, martyrs, and executioners. 
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Wurarwt then was the proerefs of the arts, con- 
demned as they were to terrify the imagination by 


—~— continual fpeétacles of blood, death, and future 


punifhments ? They became as hideous as the mo- 
dels they were formed upon, barbarous as the 
princes and pontiffs that encovraged them, mean 
and bafe as thofe who worfhipped the productions 
of them; they terrified children in their very cra- 
dies; they aggravated the horrors of the grave by 
an eternal perfpective of terrible fhades; they 
fpread melancholy over the whole face of the 
earth. i 

Ar length the period arrived for lefening thofe 
{caffoldings of religion and focial pol ty. The fine 
arts returned with literature frm Greece into 
Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained the 
commerce between Afa and Europe. The Huns, 
under the name of Goths, had driven them from 
Rome to Conftantinople; and the very fame peo- 
ple, under the name of Turks, expelled them 
again from Conftantinople to Rome. That city, 
deftined as it was to rule by force or by ftratagem, 
cultivated and revived the arts, which had been 
a long time buried tn oblivion. 

WaALLts, columns, ftatues, vales, were drawn 
forth from the dult of ages, and from the ruins of 
Italy, to ferve as models of the fine arts at their 
revival. The genius which prefides over defign 
raiied three of the arts at once; I mean architec- 
ture, fculpture and painting. Architecture, in 
which convenience itielf regulated thofe rroporti- 

ons 
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cns of fymmetry that contribute to give pleafureB O O K 
to the eye; fculpture, which flatters princes, and XIX. _ 
is the reward of great men; and painting, which m~? 
perpetuates the remembrance of noble actions, and 

the examples of mutual tendernefs. Italy alone 

had more fuperb cities, more magnificent edifices 

than all che reft of Europe. Rome, Florence and 

Venice gave rife to three fchools of original paint- 

ers: fo much does genius depend upon the ima- 
gination, and imagination upon the climate. Had 

Italy poffeffed the treafures of Mexico, and the 
produce of Afia, how much more would the arts 

have. been enriched by the difcovery of the Eatft 

and Weft Inc'es. 

Tuat-coun. - .of cld fo fruitful in heroes, and 
fince in artifts, beheld literature, which is the 
infeparable companion of the arts, flourifh a fe- 
cond time. It had been overwhelmed by the bar- 
bariím of a latinity corrupted and disfigured by 
religious enthufiaim. A mixture of Egyptian the- 
ology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poetry ; 
fuch was the Latin language in the mouths of 
Monks, who chanted all night, and taught by-day 
things and words they did not underftand. 

Tui mythology of the Romans revived in li. 
terature the graces of antiquity. The fpirit of 
imitation borrowed them at firft indifcriminately. 
Cuftom introduced tafte inthe choice of thofe rich 
treafures.. ‘Phe Iralian genius, too fertile not to 
invent, blended its enthufiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of its old mafters, and 

joined 
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B o o Kjoined even the fictions of fairy land with thofe 
xix. Of fable. The works of imagination partook of 
tim the manners of the age and of the national cha- 
racter. Petrarch had drawn that celeftial virgin; 
beauty, which ferved as a model for the heroines 
of chivalry. Armida was the emblem of the co- 
quetry which reigned in her time in Italy. Ariofto 
confounded every fpecies of poetry, in a works 
which may rather be called the labyrinth of poe- 
try, than a regular poem. ‘That author will ftand 
alone in the hiftory of literature, like the enchanted 
palaces of his own conftruétion in the deferts. 
LETTERS and arts, after croffing he fea, paffed 
the Alps. Inthe fame manner as th- Crufades had 
brought the oriental romances mto Italy, the wars 
of Charles VIII. and Lewis XII. introduced into 
France fome principles of good literature. Fran- 
cis I. if he had not been into Italy in order to 
contend for the Milanefe with Charles V. would 
never, perhaps, have been ambitious of the title 
of the Father of letters: but thefe feeds of know- 
ledge and improvement in the arts were loft in the 
religious wars. They were recovered again, if I 
may be allowed the exprefficn, in fcenes of wat 
and deftruétion: and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flourifh. Italy was as 
much diftinguifhed in the 16th century, as France 
was in the fucceeding one, which by the victories 
of Lewis XIV. or rather by the genius of the great 
men that fourifhed together under his reion, de- 
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ferves to make an epocha in the hiftory of the fne B oo kK 
arts. XIX. 
In France, alf the powers of the human mind a iii 
were at once exerted in prođucing works of ge- 
dius, as they had before been in Fraly. Its powers 
were diiplayed in the nyarble, and on the canvas, 
In public edifices and gardens; as well as in elo- 
quence and poetry. Every thing was fubmitted 
toits influence, not only the liberal arts which re- 
guire manual labour, but thofe alfo which depend 
folely on the mind. Every thing bore the ftamp 
of genius. The colours difptayed tn natural ob- 
jects en me*ed the works of imagination; and the 
human paffio s erlivened the defigns of the pen- 
cil. Marn gave rit to matter, and body to ípi- 
rit. Bat it deferves to be particularly obferved 
that this happened at‘a time when a paffion for 
glory animated the nation, great and powerful as 
tt was by its fituation, and the extent of its em- 
pire. The fenfe of honour which raifed it fn its 
own eftimation, and which then diftinenifhed it in 
the eyes of all Europe, was its foul, its inftinct, 
and fuppled the place of that liberty which hac 
formerly given rife to the arts of genius in the re- 
publics of Greece and Rome, had revived them 
in that of Florence, and compelled them to fiou- 
rifh on the bleak and cloudy borders of the 
Thames. 
Wuart would not genius have effected in France, 
had it been under the influence of laws only, when 
its exertions were fo great under the dominion of 
Ee 
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Boo xKthe moft abfolute of kings! When we fee what 
XIX. energy patriotif{in has given to the Englifh, in fpice 
“~~ of the inactivity of their climate, we may judge 
what it might have produced among the French, 
where a moft mild temperature of feafon leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention 
and enjoyment. We may conceive what its effects 
would have been in a country, where, as in antient 
Greece, are to be found men of active and lively 
genius, fitted for invention, from being warmed 
by the moft powerful and enlivening rays of the 
fun; where there are men ftrong and robuft ina 
climate, in which even the cold excites to labour: 
in which we meet with temperate provinces be- 
tween north and fourth; fea-pams together with 
navigable rivers; vaít plains abounding in corn; 
hills loaded with vineyards and fruits of all forts; 
falt pits which may be increafed at pleafure; paí- 
tures covered with horfes ; mountains clothed with 
the fineft woods; a country every where peopled 
with laborious hands, which are the firft refources 
for fubfiftence; the common materials for the arts, 
and the fuperfluities of luxury; in a.word, where 
we meet with the commerce of Athens, the in- 
duftry of Corinth, the foldiery of Sparta, and the 
flocks of Arcadia. With all thefe advantages, 
which Greece once poffeffed, France might have 
carried the fine arts to as great a height'as that 
parent of genius, had fhe been tubject to the fame 
Jaws, and givena fcope to the tame exercile of 
reaion 
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reafon and liberty, by which great men, and the BOOK 


rulers of powertul nations are produced. ~~ — 

Nexr to the fuperiority of legiMation among 
modern nations, to raile them to an equality with 
the ancients in works of genius, there has, per- 
haps, been wanting only an improvement in lan- 
guage. The Italian, with tone, accent, and 
numbers, is peculiarly adapted to exprefs all the 
images of poetry, and convey all the delightful 
Impreffions of mufic. Thefe two arts have con- 
fecrated this language to the harmony of found, it 
being the moft proper to expres it. 

Tue French language holds the fuperiority in 
profe; if it is not the language of the Gods, it 
is, at leaft, thau ~af reafon and truth. Profe is 
peculiarly adapted to convince the underftandine 
in philofophical refearches. It entightens the mind 
of thofe whom nature has bleffed with fuperior 
talents, who feem placed between princes and their 
fubjects to inftruét and direét mankind. Ata pe- 
riod when liberty has no longer her tribunes, nor 
amphitheatres, to excite commoticns in vatft af 
femblies of the peopie, a language which fpreads 
itfelf in books, which is read in ali countries, which 
ferves as the common interpreter of all ether ian- 
guages, and as the vehicle of all forts of ideas: a 
language ennobled, refined, foftened, and above 
all, fixed by the genius of writers, and the polith 
of courts, becomes at length univertaily pre- 
vail.ng. 
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Tue Englifh language has likewtfe had its poets 


eon ay and its profe-writers, that have gained it the cha- 


raéter of energy and boldnefs, fufficient to render 
it immortal. May it be learned among all nations 
that afpire not to be flaves. They will dare to 
think, act, and govern themfelves. It is not the 
language of words, but of ideas ; and the Eng- 
lifh have none but fuch as are ftrong and forcible ; 
they are the firt who ever made ufe of the ex- 
preffion, the majeffy of the pecple, and that alone 
is fufficient to confecrate a language. 

Tue Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither 
profe nor verfe, though they have a language 
formed to excel in both. Brilliant and fonorous 
as pure gold, its pronunciatiamis grave and regular 
like the dances of that nation: it is grand and 
decent like the manners of ancient chivalry. This 
language may claim fone diftinction, and even 
acquire a fuperior degree cf perfection, whenever 
there fhall be found init many fuch writers as 
Cervantes and Mariana. When its academy fhall 
have put to filence the inquifition and its univer- 
fities, that language will raile itfclf to great ideas, 
and to fublime truths, to which itis invited by the 
natural pride of the people who {peak it. 

Prior to all other living languages is the Ger- 
man, that mother tongue, that original native lan- 
guage of Europe. From thence the Engttfh and 
French too have been formed, yA the mixture 
of the German with the Latin, flow vever, as it 

1 
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feeins Hitle calculaicd to pleate the eye, er to be 
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pronounced by delicate organs, it has been fpoken ed r- 
only by the people, and has been introduced but —~—~ 
of late into books. The few writers that have ap- 
peared in it feemed to fhew that it beionged toa 
country where the fine arts, poetry and eloquence 
were not defined to ffourifh. But on a fudden, 
genius has exerted her powers, and originais in 
more than one fpecies of poetry, have appeared 
in pretty confiderable numbers, fufficient to enter 
into competition with other nations. 

LancGuaGeEs could not be cultivated and refined 
to a certain degree, but the arts of every kind 
muft at the fame time acquire an equal degree of 
perfection; and indeed the monuments of thele 
arts have fo much increafed throughout Europe, 
that the barbarifm of fucceeding people and of 
future ages will find it difficult entirely to deftroy 
them. 

Bur as commotions and revolutions are fo na- 
tural to mankind, there is only wanting fome 
glowing genius, fome enthufiaft to fet the world 
again in flames. The people of the eaft, or of the 
north, are ftill ready to enflave and plunge all Eu- 
rope into its former darknefs. Would not an ir- 
ruption of ‘Ivartars or Africans into Iraly, be fufGi- 
cient to overturn churches, ard palaces, to con- 
found in one general ruin the idols of rcligion, and 
the mafter-pieces of art? And as we are fo much 
attached to thcie works of Juxury, we fhould have 
the lefs fpirit to defend them. A city, which it 
has coft two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 

rpa ravaged 
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BOOK ravaced ina fingle day. Perhaps, with one {troke 
XIX. 

ES his axe, a Tartar may dafh in pieces the ftatue 
of Voltaire, that Pigalle could not finifh within the 
compafs of ten years; and we {till labour for im- 
mortality; vain atoms that we are. Ye nations, 
whether artifans or foldiers, what are ye in the 
hands of nature, but the fport of her laws, deftined 
by turns to fet duft in motion, and to reduce the 
work again to duft. 

Bur itis by means of the arts that man enjoys 
his exiftence, and furvives himfclf.—Ages of ig- 
norance never emerge from their oblivion. ‘There 
remains no more trace of them after their exiift- 
ence, than before they began to exift. There is no 
poffibility of indicating the place or time of their 
pafflage, nor can we mark on the ground belonging 
to a faarbzrous people, st zs here they lived; for 
they leave not even ruins to lead us to colleét that 
they have ever exifted. It is invention alone that 
gives man power over matter and time. The ge- 
nius of Elomer has rendered the Greek charaéters 
indelible. Harmony and reafon have placed the 
eloquence of Cicero above the facred orators. The 
pontiffs themfelves, polifhed and enlightened by 
the information and attractive influence of the arts, 
by being admirers and protectors of them, have 
aflited fae human mind to break the chains of fu- 
peritition. Commerce has haftened the progrefs 
of art by means of the luxury which wealth has 
Giffufed. AH the effercs or rhe mind and the ex- 
ertions of manual labour have been united to 

iniprove 
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improve and render more perfect the condition of m K 
the human fpecies. Induitry and invention, tOo- ——~— 
gether with the enjoyments procured by the new 
world, have penetrated as far as the polar circle, 
and the fine arts are attempting to rife fuperior to 
the obftacles of nature even at Peterfburgh. 

To the train of letters and fine arts philofophy Philofo- 

is annexed, which one would imagine ought rather piy 
to dire&t them: but appearing later than they did 
can only be conficdlered as their attendant. Arts 
arife from the very neceffities of mankind in the 
earlieft ftate of the human mind. Letters are the 
flowers of its youth: children of the imagination, 
being themfelves fond of ornament, they decorate 
every thing they approach:-and this turn for em- 
bellifhment produces what are properly called the 
fine arts or the arts of luxury and elegance, which 
give the polifh to the primary arts of neéceffiry. 
It is then we fee the winged genii of fculpture 
fluttering over the porticos of architecture; and 
the genii of painting entering palaces, reprefenting 
the heavens upon a cieling, fketching out upon 
wool and filk all the animated fcenes of rural life, 
and tracing tothe mind upon canvas the ufeful 
truths of hiftory as well as the agreeable chimzras 
of fable. 

WHEN the mind has been emplcyed on the 
pleafures of the imagination and of the finfes, when 
governments have arrived to a degrvre of maturity, 
reafon arifes and beftows on the nations a certain 
turn for reflection; this is the age cf philofophy. 

| Pp She 
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B at Ae She acivances with gradual fleps and proceeds fi- 
œ~ lently along, announcing the decline of empires 
which fhe attempts in vain to fupport. Sheclofed 
the latter ages of the celebrated republics of Greece 
and Rome. Athens had no philofophers till the 
eve cf her ruin, which they feemed to foretell: 
Cicero and Lucretius did not compote their wri- 
tings on the nature of the gods, and the fyftem 
of the world, ttil the confufion of the civil wars 

arofe, and ha:lened the deftruétion of liberty. 
Terraces, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anax- 
agoras had however laid the foundations of natural 
philofophy in the theories of the elements of mat- 
ter; but the rage of forming fyftems fucceflively 
fubverced thefe feveral principles. Socrates then 
appeared, who brought haah philofophy to the 
principles of true wifdom and virtue: it was that 
alone he loved, practifed and taught; perfuaded 
that morality and not {cience.was conducive to the 
happineis cf man. Plato, his ditciple, though a 
natural philofopher and inftruéted in the myfteries 
of nature by his travels into Egypt, afcribed every 
thing to the foul, and fcarce any thing to nature 5 
he confounded philofophy with theological fpecu- 
lations, and the knowledge of the univerfe with 
the ideas of the divinity. Ariftotle, the difciple 
of Plato, turned his inquiries lefs om the nature — 
of the deity, than on that of man, and of animals. 
His natural hiftory has been tranfinitted to pofte- 
rity, thougn his fyftem was little adopted by the 
people of his age. Epicurus, who lived nearly 
about 
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about the fame period, revived the atoms of De- 
mocritus, a fyftem, which doubrlefs balanced that Tapaa 
of the four elements of Ariftotle, and as thefle 

were the two prevailing fy{tems at that time, no 
improvements were made in natural philofophy. 

The moral philofophers engaged the attention of 

the people who underftocd their fyftem better than 

that of the natural philofopher. They eftablifhed 
{chools; for as foon as opinions gain a degree 

of reputation, parties are immediately formed to 

fupport them. 

In thefe circumftances, Greece agitated by in- 
terior commi@etions after having heen torn with an 
inteftine war, was fubjeéted by Macedon, and 
its government diffolved by Rome. ‘Then public 
calamities turned the Seurts and underftandings of 
mento morality. Zeno and Democritus, who had 
been only natural philofophers, became, a confi- 
derable time after their death, the heads of two 
fects of moral philofophers, more addiéted to the- 
ology than phyfics, rather cafuifts than philcfo- 
phers; or it might rather be affirmed that phi- 
Jofophy was given up and confined entirely to the 
fophifts. The Romans, who had borrowed every 
thing from the Greeks, made no difcoveries in the 
true fyftem of philofophy. Among the ancients 
ic made little progrefs; becaufe it was entirely 
confined to morality: among the moderns its farft 
{teps have been more fortunate, becauie they have 
been guided by the light of natural knowledge. 
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al We muft,not reckon the interval of near a thou- 
+—-—~ land years, during which period philofophy, 
{cience, arts and letters, were buried in the ruins 
of the Roman empire, among the afhes of Italy, 
and the duit of the cloyfters. In Afia their mo- 
numents were ftill prefterved though not attended 
to, and in Europe fome fragments of them re- 
mained which fhe did not know. The world, 
was divided into Chriftian and Mohammedan, and 
every where covered with the blood of nations: 
ignorance alone triumphed under the ftandard of 
the crofs or the crefcent. Before thefe dreaded 
figns, every knee was bent, every fpirit trembled. 
Philofophy continued in a ftate of infancy, pra- 
nouncing only the names of God and of the foul: 
her attention was folely engaged on matters of 
which fhe fhould for ever remain ignorant. 
Time, argument and all her application was wafted 
on queftions that were, at leatft, idle; queftions, 
for the moft part, void of fenfe, not to be de- 
fined, and not to be determined from the nature of 
their object; an:! which, therefore, proved an 
eterna! fource of difpures, fchifms, fects, hatred, 
perfecution, and national as well as religious 
wars. 

In the mean time, the Arabs after their con- 
quefts carried away as it were in triumph, the 
ipoils of genius and philofophy. Ariftotle fell into 
their hands, preferved from the ruins of ancient 
Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empires had fome 
fciences of which they had been the inventorss 

among 
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among which arithmetic is to be numbered. By ai = da 
the knowledge of aftronomy and geometry they —~-——~ 
difcovered the coafts of Africa which they laid 
watte and peopled again; and they were always 
great proficients in medicine. That fcience 
which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation 
in its favour, than its affinity with chymiftry and 
natural knowledge, rendered them as celebrated 
as aftrology, which is another fupport of empirical 
impofition. Avicenna and Averroés, who were 
€qually fkilled in phyfic, mathematics and philo- 
fophy, preferved the tradition of true fcience by 
tranflations and commentaries. But let us ima- 
gine what muft become of Ariftotle, tranflated 
from Greek into Arabic and after that, from 
Arabıc into Latin, under the hands of monks, 
who wanted to adapt the philofophy of paganifm 
to the fy{tems of Mofes and Chrift. This confu- 
fion of opinions, ideas and language ftopped fora 
confiderable time the progrefs of fcience, and the 
reducing of it into a regular fyftem. The divine 
overturned the materials brought by the Philofo- 
pher, who fapped the very foundations laid by his 
rival. However, with.a few ftones from one, and 
much fand from the other, fome wretched archi- 
tects railed a ftranze Gothic monument, called 
the philofophy of the fchools. Continually 
amended, renewed, and fupported from age so 
age, by Irifh or Spanifh metaphyficians, it main- 
sainec itfelf till about the time of the difcovery of 

the 
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B ae the new world, which was deflined to change the 
m face of the old one. 


Licut fprang from the midft of darknefs. An 
Englifh monk applied himfelf to the practice of 
chymiftry, and paving the way for the invention 
of gun-powder, which was to bring America into 
fubjection to Europe, opened the avenues of true 
{cience by experimental philofophy. Thus philo- 
fophy iffued out of the cloyfter, where ignorance 
remained. When Boccacio had expofed the de- 
bauched lives of the regular and fecular clergy, 
Galileo ventured to form conje€tures upon the fi- 
gure of the earth. Superftition was alarmed at 
it, and its clamours as well as its menaces were 
heard: but philofophy tore of the mafk from the 
moniter, and rent the very UMder which truth had 
been hidden. The weaknefs and falfehood of popular 
Opinions was perceived, on which fociety was then 
founded ; but in order to put an effectual ftop to 
error, it was necefiary to be acquainted with the 
Jaws of nature, and the caufes of her various phz- 
nomena: and that was the object philofophy had 
in view. | | 

44s foon as Copernicus was dead, after he had, 
by the power of reafon, conjectured that the fun 
was in the center of our world, Galileo arofe, and ` 
conhrmed by the invention of the telefcope the 
true fyfiem of aftronomy, which either had been 
unknown, or lay in oblivion ever fince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While Gaffendi was reviving 
the clements of anticnt Fhilofophy, or the atoms 
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of Epicurus, Defcartes imagined and combined Ë 98,5 
the elements of a new philofophy, or his ingeni- —~-—~ 
ous and fubtile vortexes. Almoft about the fame 

time, Yoricelli invented, at Florence, the ther- 
mometer to determine the weight of the air; 

Paical meafured the height of the mountains of 
Auvergne, and Boyle in England verified and 
confirmed the various experiments of both. 

Descartes had taught the art of doubting, in 
order to undeceive the mind previous to inftruéti- 
on. The method of doubting propofed by him 
was the grand inftrument of fcience, and the moft 
fignal fervice that could be rendered to the human 
mind under the darknefs which furrounded it, and 
the chains which fettered ir Bayle, by applying 
that method toopinion „ae beft authorifed by the 
fanction of time and power, has made us fenfible 
of its importance. 

CHANCELLOR Bacon, a philofopher, but unfuce 
cefsful at court, as friar Bacon had been in the 
Cloyfter, like him the harbinger rather than the. 
eftablifher of the new philofophy, had protefted 
equally again{t the prejudice of the fenfes and the 
{chools, as againft thofe phantoms he ftiled the 
idols of the underftanding. He. had foretold 
truths he could not difcover. In conformity to the 
refult of his reafoning, which might be conGdered 
as oracylar, while experimental phlofophy was 
cdifcovering facts, rational philofophy was in {earch 
of causes. Both contributed to the Rudy of ma- 
thematics, which were to guide the efforts cf the 
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BOOK mind and infure their fuccefs. It was, in fact, the 

a feience of algebra applied to geometry, and the 
application of geometry to natural philctophy, 
which made Newton conjeéture the true fyftem of 
the world. Upon taking a view of the heavens, 
he perceived in the fall of bodiesto the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain 
analogy which implied an univerfal principle, dif- 
fering from impulGon, the only vifible caufe of 
all their movements. From the ftudy of aftro- 
nomy he next applied himfcelf to that of optics, 
and this led him to conjeéture the origin of light, 
and the experiments which he made in confequence 
of this inquiry, reduced it into a fyftem. 

Avr the time when Defcartes died, Newton and 
Leibnitz were but juft born, who were to finith, 
correét and bring to perfection what he’ had be- 
gun, that is to fay, the efanlifhing of found phi- 
lofophy. Thefe two men alone greatly contributed 
to its Guick and rapid prcgreis. One carried the 
knowledge of God and the foul, as far as reafon 
could lead it; and the unfuccefsfuinefs of his at- 
tempts undeceived the human mind for ever with 
refpect to fuch fale fyftems of metzphyfics. The 
other extended the principles of natural philofophy 
and the mathematics much further than the genius 
of many ages had been able to carry them, and 
pointed out the road to truth. At the {fame time 
Locke attacked fctent:fic prejudices even into the 
intrenchments of the fchools: he diffipated all thofe 


phantoms of the imagination, which Malebranche 
fut- 
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fuffered to fpring up again, after he had pointed BOO 
out their abfurdity, bocau he did not attack the —~-—_ 
foundation on which they were fupported. 

Bur we are not to fuppofe that philofophers 
alone have difcovered and imagined every. thing. 
Ic is the courfe of events which has given a certain 
tendency to the aétions and thoughts of mankird. 
A complication of natural or moral caufes, a gra- 
dual improvement in politics joined to the progrefs 
of ftudy and of the fciences, a combination of 
circumftances which it was as impoffible to haften 
2S to forefee, muft have contributed to the revo- 
lution.that has prevailed in the underftandings of 
men. Among nations as among individuals, the 
body and foul aét and re--_c alternately upon each 
other. Popular opinio is infect even philofophers, 
and philofophers are guides to the people. „Galileo 
had afferted, that as the earth turned round the 
fun, there muft be antipodes; and Drake proved 
the faét, by a voyage round the world. The 
church ftyled itfelf univerfal, and the Pope called 
himfelf mafter of the earth: and yet more than 
two thirds of its inhabitants did not fo much as 
know there was any catholic religion, and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. Europeans, who 
have travelled and trafficked every where, taught 
Furope that one portion of the globe adopted the 
vifionary opinions of Mohammed, and a ftill larger 
One lived in the Carknefs of idolatry, or in the 
total icnorance and unenlightened ftate of atheifm. 
Thus philofophy extended the empire of human 

knowledge, 
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B — knowledge, by the difcovery of the errors of fu- 


w perftition, and of the truths of nature. 

Iraty, whofeimpatient genius penetrated through 
the obftacles that furrounded it, was the firít that 
founded an academy of natural philofophy. France 
and Eneland, who were to agerandize themfelves 
even by their competition, raifed at one time two 
everlafting monuments to the improvement of phi- 
lofophy : two academies from whence all the learn- 
ed of Europe draw their information, and in which 
they depofic all their ftores of knowledge. From 
hence have been brought to light a great number 
of the myfterious points in nature ; experments, 
phaenomena, difcoveries in the arts and fciences, the 
fecrets of electricity, and the caufes of the Au- 
rora Borealis. Hence have proceeded the inftru- 
ments and means of purifying air on board of 
fhips, for making fea water fit to be drunk; for 
determining the figure of the earth, and afcer- 
taining the longitudes, for improving agriculture, 
and for producing more grain with lefs feed and 
lIefs labour. 

ARISTOTLE had reigned ten ‘centuries in all the 
{chools of Europe; and the chriftians, after lofing 
the guidance of reafon, were able to recover it 
again only by following his example. Their im- 
plicit attachment to that philofopher had for a 
confiderable time caufed them to err, in blindly 
following him through the darknefs of theology. 
But at length Defcartes pointed out the way, and 
Newton fupplied the power of extricating them out 
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of that labyrinth. Doubt had difipated preju- B ae” 
dices, and the method of analyfis had found out ———~ 
the truth. After the two Bacons, Galileo and 
Defcartes, Locke and Bayle, Leibnitz and New- 
ton, after the memoirs cf the academies of Fio- 
rence and Leipfic, of Paris and London, there 
{till remained a great work to be conipofed, in 
Order to perpetuate the fciences and philofophy. 
This work has now appeared. 
‘Tunis book, which contains al] the errors and 
all the truths that have iffued from the human 


mind from the doétrines of theology to the fpecu- 


lations =n infeéts ; which contains an account of 


every work of the hands of men from a flip to a 
pin; this repofitory. ~f r'e intelligence of alj na- 
tions, will, in future ages, characterife chat of 
Philofophy, which ə ter fo many advantages pro- 
curcd to mankind ought to be coniidered as a di- 
vinity on earth. It is fhe who unites, enhghtens, 
aids and comforts mankind. She beftows every 
thing upon them, without exacting any worfhip 
in return. She requires of them, not the facrifice 
of their paffions, but a reafonable, ufeful and mo- 
derate exercife of all. their faculties. Daughter 
of nature, difpenfer cf her gifts, interpreter of 
her rights, fhe confecrates her intelligence and her 
labour to the ufe of man. She renders him bet- 
ter, that he may be happier. She detefts only 
tyranny and impofture, becaute they opprefs man- 
kind. . She does not defire to rule, but fhe exacts 
of fuch as govern, to confider public happinefs as 


the 
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BOOK the only fource of their enjoyment. She avoids 
XIX. 

w Contefts, and the name of fects, but fhe tolerates 
them all. The blind and the wicked calumniate 
her; the former are afraid of perceiving their er- 
rors, and the latter of having them detećted. Un- 
grateful children, who rebel againft a tender mo- 
ther, when fhe wifhes to free them from their er- 
rors and vices which occafion the calamities of 
mankind ! 

Licut, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more 
extenfive horizon. Literature has formed a kind 
of empire which prepares the way for making 
Europe be confidered as one fingle republican 
power. In truth, if philofophy is ever enabled to 
infinuate itfelf into the minds of fovereigns or their 
miinifters, the fyftem of pwoitics will be improved, 
and rendered fimple. Humanity will be more 
regarded in all plans; the public good will 
enter into negotiations, nor merely as an ex- 
preffion, but asan objeét of utility even to kings. 

PRINTING has already made fuch a progrefs 
that it can never be put a ftop to in any ftate with- 
out lowering the people in order to advance the 
authority of government. Books enlighten the 
body of the people, humanife the great, are the 
delight of the leifure hours of the rich, and in- 
form all the clafies of fociety. The fciences bring 
ta perfection the different branches of political ceco- 
nomy. Even the errors of fy{tematical perfons are 
difpelled by the productions of the prefs, becaufe 
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reaioning and difcufMion try them by the te of 
truth. 

AN intercourie of knowledge is become necef- 
dary for induftry, and literature alone maintains 
that communication. The reading of a voyage 


round the world has, perhaps, oceafioned more 


attempts of that kind; for interett alone cannot 
find the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
can be cultivated without tome ftudy, or withouc 
the knowledge that has been handed down and 
‘diffufed by reading. Princes themfclves have not 
‘recovered their rights from the ufurpations of the 
clergy, bpt by the afiftlance of that knowledge 
which has undeceived the people. with refpect to 
the abufes of all fpiritual pe ver. 

‘But it would be the » cateft folly. of the human 
mind to have employe’. ail its powers to increafe 
the authority of kings, and to break the feveral 
chains that held it in tubjeétion, in order to be- 
come the fave of defpotifm. The fame courage 
that religion infpires to withdraw conf{cience from 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the honeft 
man, the citizen, and friend of the peeple ought 
to maintain to free the nations from the tyranny of 
{uch powers as confpire againft the liberty of man- 
kind. Unhappy is that ftate in which there is 
mot to be found one fingle defender of the public 
rights of the mation. The kingdom, with all its 
riches, its trade, its nobles, and its citizens mutt 
foon fall into unavoidable anarchy. It is the laws 
that are to fave a nation from deftruction, and the 
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BOO RK treedom of writing is to fupport and prefent laws. 


ah tone 


Wo But whae is the foundation and bulwark of the 


Wiorals,. 


laws? Ie ts morality. 

Torre are whole libraries of morahty. What 
anumter of ufelefs and even mentions books ! 
They are, in general, the work of pricits and 
their difciples, who pot chufing to fee that reh- 
sion fhould cenfider men only in the relations they 
itand iñ të the divinity, it became neceiiary to 
lock for another ground for the relations they 
btar £6 Ghe another. if there 38 an Univerial 


'fyitem of moralit;, it cannot be the eect of a 


particuliar cade Te has been the lame in palt 
aces, end it will continue the fame in future 
tinses 3; 1% Cannct then be grounded on religious 
opinions, which ever hmce the beginning of the 
worid, and from one poluto the ether, have con- 
tinually varied. Greece had vicious deities, the 
Romans had them Jlikewile: the tenfelefs wor- 
fhipper of the Fetiche adores rather a devil than a 
God. Every people made gods for themfelves, 
ancl gave tuem fuch attributes as they pleafed : 
to ioine they aicribed goodnefs, to others cruelty, 
to fome im:norality, to others the greatelt fanctity 
and feverity of manners. One would imagine that 
every Nation, intended to e its Own paffions 


and opinions. IWetwitutanding that civerfity in 
reiiciows fyiltms and Modes e worfhip, all na- 


thac men ougzhcto be jut: 
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fpect, fincerity, gratitude, patriotifm,; in fhort all BO o® 
thofe fentiments that can be confidered as fo many ~~~ 
tyes adapted to unite men more clofely to one 
another. The origin of that uniformity of judg- 
ment fo conftant, fo general, ought noc then to be 
looked for in the midft of contradiétory and fluc- 
tuating opinions. If the minifters of religion have 
appeared to think otherwife, it is becaute by tacir 
jy{tem they were enabled to regulate all the actions 
of mankind ; to dilpofe of their fortunes ; and 
command their wills; and to fecure to them- 
{elves in the name of Heaven the arbitrary go- 
vernment of the world—the veil is now removed. 
At the tribunal of philofophy and reaton, mo- 
rality is a fcience whole object is the prefervation 
and common happinefs œr the human tpecies. To 
this double end all its rv.es ought to tend. Their 
natural, conitant, eternal principle is in man him- 
felf, and in a reftemblance there is in the general 
Organization of man which includesa fimilarity of 
wants, of pleafures, and pains, of force and weak- 
nefs; a refemblance from whence arites the necet- 
fity of fociety, or of a common oppoiition againít 
fuch dangers as are equally incident to each “indi 
vidual, which proceed from nature herfelf, and 
threaren man on all fides. Such is the origin of 
particular duties and of domeftic virtues ; fuch is 
the origin of general dutics and public virtues; 
fuch is the fource of the notion of perional and 
public utility, the fource ef all compacts between 
individuals, and of all laws of government. 
aa SEVERAL 
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at t K SEVERAL writers have endeavoured to trace the 
eee firit principles of morality in the fentiments of 
friendfhip, tendernefs, compaffion, honour, and- 
benevolence ; becaufe they found them engraven 
on the humen heart. But did they not alfo find 
there hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and the 
love of dominion ? For what reafon therefore-have 
they founded morahty on the former principles 
rather than the latter? It is becaufe they found 
that the former were of general advantage to 
ciety, and to the others fatal to it. Thefe philo- 
fophers have perceived the neceffity of morality, 
they have conceived what it ought to be, but 
have not difcovered its leading and fundamental 
principle. The very fentiments indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of morality, be- 
caufe they appear to be ferviceable to the com- 
mon good, if left to themselves would be very 
prejudicial to it. How can we determine to pu- 
nifh the guilty if we liften only to. the pleas of 
compaffion ? How fhall we guard agatnft partia- 
lity, if we confult only the dictates of friendfhip ? 
How fhall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, 
if we attend only to the fentiments of benevo- 
lence ? All thefe virtues have their limits, beyond 
which they degenerate into vices ; and thofe limits 
are {ettled by the invariable rules of effential juf- 
tice, or, which is the fame thing, by the common 
interefts of men united together in fociety and the 
conftant object of that union. 
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Tuese limits, it is true, have not yct been B 
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afcertained ; nor indeed could they, fince it has ——~-— 


not been poffible to fx what the common interelt 
itfelf was. And this is the reafon why ainong all 
people, and at all times, men have formed fuch 
different ideas of virtue and vice: why hitherto, 
morality has appeared to be but a matier of mere 
convention among men. That fo many ages 
fhould have paffed away in an entire ignorance of 
the firft principles of a fcience fo important to our 
happinefs is a certain fact, but fo extraordinary 
that it fhould appear incredible. We cannot ima- 
gine haw it has not been fooner dilcovered, that 
the uniting of men infociety has not, and indeed 
could not have any other defign, but the general 
happinefs of individuals , and therefore that there 
is not, and cannot be eny other iccial tie between 
them, than that of their common inrereft: and 
that nothing can be confiftent with the order of 
focieties, unlefs it be confiltent with the common 
utility of the members that compofe them: that it 
is this principle which neceffarily determines virtue 
and vice: and that our ations are contequently 
more or lefs virtuous, according as they tend more 
or lefs to the common advantage of fociety ; that 
they are more or Iefs vicious, according as the pre- 
judice fociety receives from them is greater or 
lefs. 

Is it on its own account that valour is ranked 
among the number of virtues ? No, it is on ac- 
count of the fervice it is of to fociety. This is 


Qa 3 evident 
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BOOK evident from hence, that it is punifhed as a crime 


) ie, 


judice of the whole fociety. 


man whom it caufes to dilturb the public 

peace Why then is drukennefs a vice ? Becaufe 
every man is bound to contribute to the common 
good, and to fulfill that obligation, he has occafion 
for the free exercife of his faculties. Why are 
certain aétions more blameable in a magiftrate or 
general, than in a private man? Becaufe greater 
inconvenience refult from them to fociety. 

As fociety ought to be beneficial to every one of 
its members ; it is but juft that each of its mem- 
bers fhould contribute to the advantage of fociety. 
To be virtuous therefore, is to be ufuful: to 
be vicious, is ro be ufelefs or hurtful. This is 
siorantry. 

Tirs, indeed, is univerfal moralhity—tl.at mo- 
rality which being connected with the nature of 
man, is connected with the mature of {fociety ; 
that morality which can vary only in its applica- 
tons, but never in its effence: that morality, in 
flhort, to which all laws fhould vein, and to which 
they fhouid be rubordinate. In conformity to this 
common rule of aii our private and pubdiic actions ; 
let us confider wherher there ever were, or ever 
can be good merals in Europe. 

Since the invafion ot the barbarous nations 
into this quarter of the globe, almoit all govern- 
save been eftabli{hed only on the intereft of 
prale ict of mën, tO the pre- 
As they were rounded 


yn conquelt, the cilect of fuperior power, they 
A 
have 
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have only varied in the mode of keeping the peo BO OF 
ple in fubjeétion. At firt war made victims of anai 
them, devoted either to the fword of their rulers, 
or that of the enemy. Flow many ages have 
paffled away in fcenes of blood and general maf- 
facre, that is to fay, in the diflribution of em- 
pires, before terms of peace had induced the peo- 
ple to fuppofe that there was fomething of a di- 
vine origin in that itate of inteftine war cailed ío- 
ciety or government ! | 
W unen the feudal government had for ever ex- 
cluded thofe who tilled the ground from the right 
of pefieffing it: when, by a facrilegious collofion 
between the altar and the throne, the authority of 
God had been enforced by that of the {word, whee 
eneét had the morality of the gofpel, but to au- 
thorize tyranny by the cdcétrine of paMfive obe- 
dience, but to confirm flavery by a contempt of 
all icience and private property ; in a word to add 
to the terror of the great that of evil ipirits ? And 
what were morals with fuch laws? What they are 
at prefent in Poland, where the people, bein z 
without lands, and without arms, are lsir to be 
maGacred by the RuMfans or enlifled by the Prui- 











fians, and having neither courage nor icntiment, 
‘think ie is faficrent if they are chrittians, 2nd rë- 


ow 
= 


main neuter between their netehbours ana ther 
lords palatine. 

Toa fimilar fate of dnarcny wherein morals 
had no diftinguifhing character, mor any cCegrec 


of ftabilirv, fucceeded the epidemic fury c: hoty 
a7 4 wars 
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B lage wars, by which nations were corrupted and de- 
w graded, by communicating the contagion of vices 
with that of fanaticifm. Morals were changed 
with the change of climate. All the paffions were 
inflamed and heightened between the tombs of 
Jefus and Mohammed. From Paleftine was im- 
ported a principle of luxury and pride, a ftrong. 
tafte for the {pices of the eaft, a romantic ípirit 
which civilized the nobles of all countries without 
making the people more happy or more virtuous : 
for if there is no happinefs without virtue ; virtue 
will never fupport itielf without being founded on 
happinefs. 

ABOUF two centuries after Europe had been 
depopulated by Afiatic expeditions, is tranfmi- 
gration in America happened. That revolution 
introduced an univerfal confufien,. and blended 
the vices and productions of every chmate with 
our own. Neither was any improvement made in 

the {cience of morality, becaufe men were then 
deftroyed through avarice,’ inftead of being maí- 
facred on account of religion. Thofe nations which 
had made the largett acquifitions in the new world, 
{cemed to acquire at the fame time all che ftupidity, 
ferocioufnefs, and ignorance of the old. They 
became the means of communicating the vices and 
difeafes of thole countries; poor and wretched 
amidit all their gold ; debauched, notwithftanding 
their churches and their priefts; idle and fuper- 
{titious with all the fources of commerce, and the 

means 
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means of being enlightened. But the love of riches BOOK 
likewife corrupted all other nations. — 

WHETHER it be war or commerce that intro- 
duces great riches into a ftate, they foon become 
the objeét of public ambition. At firft men of the 
greate{t power feize upon them: and as riches’ 
come into the hands of thofe who have the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, wealth is confounded 
with honour in the minds of the people: and the 
virtuous citizen, who afpired to employments only 
for the fake of glory, afpires without knowing it, 
to honour for the fake of advantage. Neither 
lands csr treafure, any more than conquefts, are 
obtained with any other view but to enjoy them ; 
and riches are enjoyed only for pleafure and the 
oftenration of luxury. Under thefe different ideas, 
they equally corrupt the citizen who poffeffes them, 
and the people who are feduced by their attraéti- 
on. As foon as men labour only from a motive of 
gain, and not from a regard to their duty, the 
moft advantageous fituations are preferred to the 
moft honourable. It is then we fee the honour of a 
profeffion diverted, obfcured, and loft in the paths 
that lead to wealth. 

To the advantage of that falfe confideration at 
which riches arrive, are to be added the natural 
conveniences of opulence, a frefh fort of corrupti- 
on. The man whois ina public fituation is de- 
Grous of having people about him: the honours he 
receives in public are not fufficient for him; he 
wants admirers, either of his talents, his Juxury, 
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a or his profufion. If riches are the means of cor- 

——— ruption by leading to honours, how much more 
are they fo by diffufing atafte for pleature? Mifery 
offers its chaftity to fale, and idlenefs its liberty ; 
the prince fets the magiftracy up to fale, and the 
magiftrates fet a price upon juftice: the court fells 
employments, and placemen fell the people to the 
prince, who fells them again to the neighbouring 
powers either in treaties of war, or fubfidy; of 
peace, or exchange of territory. 

Sucu is the fordid traffic introduced by the love 
of riches in any country where they can do every 
thing, and where virtue is held in no efthmation. 
But there is no effeét without its caufes. Gold 
does not become the idol of she people, and virtue 
dces not fall into contempt, unlefs the bad con- 
ftitutiorsof the government occafion fuch a cor- 
ruption. Unfortunately, it will always have this 
effeét, if the government is fo conftituted that the 
temporary intereft of a fingle perfon, or of a 
{mall number, can with impunity prevail over the 
common and invariable intereft of the whole. It 
will always produce this corruption, if thofe, in 
whofe hands authority is lodged, can make an ar- 
bitrary ufe of it, can place themfelves above the 
reach of all rules of juftice, can make their power 
adminifter to plundering, and their pluncer to the 
cOntinuance of abufes occafioned by their power. 
Good laws are maintained by good morals; but 
good morals are eflab!lifhed by good laws: men 


are what government malzres them. To modify 
l thein, 
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them, it is always armed with an irrefiftible force, 
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that of public opinion: and the government will —.-— 


always make ufe of corruption, when by its nature 
it is itielf corrupt. Ina word, the nations of Eu- 
rope will have good morals when they have good 
governments. Ler us conclude. 

Nations, i have difcourfed to you on your 
deareft interefts. I have placed before your eyes 
the benefits of nature, and the fruits of induftry. 
Ais ye are too frequently the occafion of your mu- 
tual unhappineis, you mutt kave felt how the jea- 
loufy of avarice, how pride and ambition remove 
far from your common weal the happinefs thar 
prefents itielf to you by peace and commerce. I 
have recalled that happinefs which has been re- 
moved from you. ‘The fentiments of my heart 
have been warmly expreffled in favour of all man- 
kind without diffinétion of feét or country. Men 
are all equal in my fight, by the reciprocal] relation 
of the fame wants and the tame calamities: as they 
are all equal in the eyes of the fupreme being 
throuen the relation between their weaknefs and 
his power. 





I ans aware that fubjeét as ye are to rulers; your 
condition depends upon them, and to fpeak of 
your evils was to reproach them with their errors 
or their crimes. ‘This reflection has not prevented 
me from exerting my endeavours. I never con- 
ceived that the iacred refpect due to humanity 
could pofhibiy be tirreconcileable with that which 
gs dure to taie who fhould be its natural protectors. 

1 have 
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a A I have been tranfported in idea into the councils 
wu of the governing powers of the world. I have 
fpoken without difguife, and without fear, and 
have no reafon toaccufe myfelf of having betrayed 
the honourable caufe I dared to plead. I have in- 
formed princes of their duties, and of the rights 
of the people. I have traced to them the fatal ef- 
fects of that inhuman power which is guilty of op- 
preffion; and of that whofe indolence and weak- 
nefs fuffers it. I have fketched all around them 
portraits of your misfortunes, and they cannot but 
have been fenfibly affeéted by them. I have warned 
them that if they turned their eyes away, chole 
true but dreadful pictures would be engraven on 
the marble of their tombs, and accufe their afhes 
while pofterity trampled on them. 

Bur talents are not always equal to our zeal. 
Undoubtedly 1 have ftood in need of a greater 
fhare of that penetration which difcovers expedi- 
ents, and of that eloquence which enforces truth, 
Sometimes, perhaps, the fentimencs of my heart 
have contributed to raile my genius: but moft 
frequently I have perceived myicif overwhelmed 
with my fubjcét, and confcious of my own ina- 
bility. 

May writers on whom nature has beftowed 
greater abilities, complete by their original works 
what my effays have begun. Under the aufpices 
of philofophy may there be one day extended from 
one extremity of the world to the ciher, that chain 
of union and benevolence which ought to connect 

all 
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all civilized people! May they never more carry BOO™ 
among favage nations the example of vice and op- ——-— 
preffion! I do not flatter myfelf that, at the period 
of that happy revolution, my name will be ftill in 
remembrance. This feeble work, which will have 
only the merit of having brought forth others bet- 
ter than itfelf, will,.doubtlefs, be forgotten. Burt 
I fhall, at leat, be able.to fay, that I have con- 
tributed, as much as was in my power, to the 
happinefs of my fellow-creatures, and pointed out 
the way, though at a diftanee, to improve their 
condition. This agreeable thought will tand me 
in the ftead of glory. It will be the delight of 
my old age, and the confolation of my latet mo- 


ments. 
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A. 


GFR IC A, when vifited by the European inhabitants of 
the Caribbees, in {earch of cultivators, v. iii. p. 282, 
384. Its boundaries, with the opinions of the learned con- 
cerning the Eaftern coaft, 384. Opinions of the learned 
concerning the Northern coaft, and the revolutions therein, 
384, 394- Prefent ftate of its commerce with Europe, 
394, 396. What is the chimate of the Weftern coaft, 
known by the name of Guinea, 397, 400. 

Alphonfo Albuquerque, the moft fagacious of all the Portcguefe 
in the conqueft of the Indies, v. i. p. 67. 

wimazons, the real exiftence of this people proved to be uncer- 
tain, v. 11i. p- 168, 169. 

America, no conquefts made here by the Englifth and Dutch, 
during the war forthe Spanifh fuccefion, with the reafons, 
v. iii. Pp. 331, 337- Caufe of the war, in 1755, between 
the Englifh and French, 345, 350. What influence the 
religious difputes in England, in xvii. cent. produced in 
geopling this continent, p. 109, 118. Parallel between 
this and the old world, 119, 129. Comparative view of 
the moral ftate and happinefs of American favages and ci- 
lized perfons, 130, 137- 

North, the natural ftate of it before the arrival of the 

Englifh, and prefent ftate under their fubjection, v. v. 

Pp- 137, 139. What trees are peculiar to it, and their. 

proper foil, 317, 318. What birds are particularly found 

here; 319, 321. Supplied by the Englifh with dcmeftic 
animals, 322. and with grain, 323. The Englifh attempt 
to eftablifh taxes in their colonies here, 373, 384. The 
right cf the colonies to oppofe thefe attempts impartially 
difcuded, 385, 388. Oppofition being allowed, kcw far 
it fhould be carried, 389, 392. The evil confequcrces to 
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the colonies of adopting a plan of independence on the 
mother-country, 393-—and the danzers which any Euro- 
pean filate muit experience from aflifting them in it, 394s 
398. 

American Ijands, reafons for fuppofing them to have been de- 
tached from the continent, v. 111. p. 253, 263. The 
caufe of the war, in 1739, between the kKnglifh and Spa- 
KRiards, 338, 347- “Pheir chief produdtions and labours of 
their flaves, 466. Mode cf agriculture adopted in them, 
with the neccefiitv of introducing the general ufe of the 
plough, 467, 488. Character of the Europeans fetiled 
here, 489, 4 38. The difeafes to which they are fubje&, 
499» so1. Advantages of thofe nations that are in poifef- 
fion of thefe iflands, go0z, 504. Summary view of the an- 
nual advantages and wealth, which Europe draws from 
them, and the benefits which would arife from ettablifhing 
a free and unlimited commerce. v.iv. p. 402, 407. What 
meafures muit be purfued for their future prcfperity, and 
the necefiity of a ilrong maritime force to this effect, 408, 
41Q- 

Antigua, its former and prefent flate under the Englifh, v. iv. 
P- 314, 310. 

Arabs, their incurfions inte the fonthern parts of Europe, and 
the changes, which they produce in the affairs of Europe, 
where they revive the art of navigation and commerce, and 
cultivate the arts and polite literature, v. i. p. 11,13. A 
{ketch of their country, religion and manners, 339, 348. 

Areca, a frait chicfly produced in Ceyl:n, with an account of 
its culture and growth, v. l: p. 214. 

Arnctto, defcripticn of, with its ufe, v. iv. p. 122. 

Aha, geographicaliy defcribed, v. i. p. 30. 

Athens employed her firft fhips in commerce with Afia, or in 
planting colonies: but involved herfelf in wars by thefe 
emigrations, V. 1. p. 5. 





B. 


Barbadoes, the trade, plantations and importance of this 
lace, V.1V. Pp. 300, 314. , 

Park, def{cription of the tree which produces it, the beft {pe- 
cies of it, and its firft reception into Europe, v. ii. p. S7Es 
577- 

Batavia, the capital of all the Dutch fettlkements in India, 
with an account of this city, inhabitants, manners and 
srade, v. i. p. 244. Chinefe more encouriged here, than 

the 
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the Europeans; of whom none, but Spaniards, are ad~ 
mitted as merchants, 251. 

Bear, the nature and properties of this animal defcribded, 
v. iv. pP. 485, 436. 

Beaver, a vnilof-phical defcription of this an:mai—the man- 
ner of catching it —different fpe ies of it in America, and 

. which is reckoned the moft valuable by the Europeans, 
v. iv. p. 486, 497- 

Bengal, defcription cf the country --with a brief view of its 
hittory, and the general trade òf .his and acdj.cent places, 
V: i p-4i3» 431: General flate ci chee: ascris and imports 

here, 432. ‘Two harvefts here in every year, 471. 

Betel, an account of this plant, and its conftant ufe among 
the Indians, v. 1. p. 215. 

Borax, a aline fubitance, an accountof it, with its ufc, v. i. 
P- 433- i 

Brains, their inviolable attachment to fecrefy in their reli- 
gious tenets, with a remarkable in?ance to this effect, v. i. 
p--40, 41. So called trom Brama, who is revered in In- 
doftan as the founder of all religious and civil polity in that 
country, 43. Some account of their mythology, 50, 53- 

Wrazil, its boundaries, v. iii. p. 126. Characier and cuf- 
toms of the natives, 134, 144. Natural produétions and 
climate, 191, 196. Difcovery of the gold and diamond 
mines, with fome account of the different proportion of 
gold to filver, and a comparative value of the Brazil dia- 
monds with thofe of the Eait-Indies, 197, zo5s. What 
prudent meafures- have been purfued by the court of Lifbon, 
for the fecurity of the produce of thefe mines, z205, 210. 
Means employed here to revive agriculture, which was at 
length abandoned on account ot thefe mines, 210, 21s. 
— policy in managing its trade by monopolies, 215, 
218. 

Pritifo Iflands, to what caufes we muft attribute their popula- 
tion, v. iv. p. 293, 298. Character of the: firit colonifts, 
z99» 300. Defcription of the fyfiem of government, in- 
troduced and eitablifhed in them—the nature of their cul- 
taure—with an account of the navigation aé, and the caufe 
of it, 301, 306. ‘Temporary fuccefs of their plantations, 
and: their exports which have lately declined, owing to the 
competition of the French, and fuccefs of their trade in 
the article of fugar, 307, 309. Prefevt tate of thcir plan- 
tations, population, and adminiiration, civil and mili- 
tary, 392, 396. ‘Their conneétions with the Northern co- 
lcnies and the mother-country, 397, 402. 
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Buccaneers} cruel plunderers and pirates in the American feas, 
v. 111. p. 296. ‘Their origin, manners, expeditions, and 
decleniion, with the nan.es of thofe who fignalized them- 
felves in their excurfions, 298, 331. 


C. 


Camphire, which is the beft fpecies. of it, and whence it is 

‘brought, v. i. p. 264, 204. 

Canada, when firit vilited by the French, v. iv. p. 428. Ex- 
tent of this country, 429, 430. Government, cufloms, 
virtues and vices, and wars of the favages found here by 
the French, 431, 463. Its deplorable ftate at the peace 
of Utrecht, v. v. p. 55. Population, agriculture, manr- 
ners, government, fiflieries, induiiry and revenues, 56, 72e 
Caufe of the wars between the Englifh and French in this 
country, 81, 83. 

Cape-Breton, fketch of its extent, climate, inhabitants, trade, 
and fifheries, particularly the cod fifhery, v. v: p. 3, IO. 
€Caribéee I/lands, firit fettlement of the Europeans in them, 
v. ili, p: 262. Nature of the foil; 258, 263. Account of 
the climate and the natural eftects of the rain here, 64, 
267. Ordinary pkzenomena and their caufes, as affigned 
by the belt naturalis, 268, 274. Cuitoms and manners 
of their antient inhabitants, the Caribs, 274, 280. In- 
curfions and fettlements of the Englifh, who delftroy the 

" Cassba, 2235 284. 

Carolina, its extent and origin, v. v. p. 283. Nature of the 
firt religious and civil government efiablifhed in it by Mr. 
Locke; and defects of this fyfiem, and the improvements 
which have taken place, fince it has been in the hands of 
the crown alone, 233, 287. Diviiion into two feparate 
governments, with an account of its climate, produce, and 
trade, 288, 297. 

Carthage, its deftruction by the Romans, a misfortune to Eu= 

_ rope, v.1. p- 4- 

Carthagezxa, the various revolutions and prefent ftate of this 
Spanifh fettlement, v. 11. p. 582, 589. 

Ceyloz, the manners, government, and religion eftablifhed in 
this iland, at the time when the Portuguefe landed in it, 
v.i. p 90, Q2. 

Chinefe, the firt difcoverers of the clove and nutmeg. in the 

Moluccas, v. i. p. 101. State of their empire, civiliza- 

tion, agriculture, and manners, 108. ‘Their emperors 

annually employed every {pring in agriculture, 114. En- 
courage agriculture by their laws and conferring honoars. 
upon thofe who excel in it, 115. The mode of levying 

taxes 
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` taxes exempt from all oppreffion, 118. Want of popula- 
tion among them, wiih its caufe, 119. Their government 
nearly refembles the patriarch :l, 121. Nobility not here- 
ditary, but elećtive according to perfonal merit, exeept in 
the cafe of the crown, 123. “heir mode of educating their 
children, 1427. Manners take their complexion from their 
laws, 127, 128. Eminent for their humanity, 128. The 
low {tate of learning and the polite arts among them, and 
the caufe, 131. Not a warlike people, with the reafons, 
132. Mercenary and fraudulent in thcir traffic, with a 
general view of their empire, aad their trade with the Eu- 
FOpeans,y ‘Vs fi. 252; ZEO.: 

Chriflopher’s (St.) fettlement of the Engiifh, with the cha- 

racter of the inhabitants, v. iv. p» 319, 323- 

Cinnamon, the produce of the ifland Ceylon; with an aecount 
efits growth, qualifies, and the featon proper for its cul- 
tivation, Vv. i. p. 216, 218. 

Cleve, an account of its growth at Amboyna, its properties, 
and the feafon for gathering it, v. i. p. 192, 193- 

Cachizea/, nature of its infeét, food, and methods for prepa- 
rang it for ufe, and the advantages cf it to the Spaniards, 
vV. 18. p. 420, 424; 

€’ocoa-tree, the produce of the Molucca iflands, with a de- 
{cription of its natural properties, growth, and virtues, 
v. i. P: 99, 100. Manner of its culture, ard the beit 
fpecies of it produced on the coait of Caraccas in South 
America, v. ii. p. 592, 593- _ 8 

ai ii fome account of, v. i. p. 353, and $. iv. p. Gi, 

A TA forms the defign of difcovering America, v. 11. 
P- 347. arrives in the new world and lands on one of the 
Bahama iflands, 348, 349. Difcovers Hayti, afterwarcs 
called Hifpaniola, 350. Peoples the colonies with male- 
factors, and cenfured for it, 359. His unmeiited difgrace, 
and the bad confequences of it to the colonies, 360, 362. 

Compa/s, (the) its advantages to navigation firft difcovered in 
XV. cent. by Henrv, fon to John I. king of Portugal, who 
was particuiar!s coacerned in the inventicn of the Aftro- 
labe, and the airfi in applying the compafs to the purpofe 
of navigation, v.1. p. 29. in what manner navigation was 
puriued before the invention of it, 71. 

Conflantine, an examination of the civil tendency cf fome 
laws, which he enacted for enccuraging chriftiunity, and 
fuppreii:inga Pacanifm, v. ił. p. 10. 

Coromandel, gecgraphical and philofophical defcription of its 
enatt, v.31. p.. 395. General itate of the trade, 396. An 
account: ef the tisft colonics eltabiithed kerc, 397. What 
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are the annual exports, and how diviced among the Eu- 
ropeans, 4C5, 407- ; : 

Cortez prepares tor the conquet of Mexico, with an account 
of his abilities for this expeditior, and the behaviour of the 
natives to him of 'abaico, v.11. p- 364, 368. Arsivcsat 
Mexico, with the fate of the natives be found there, 360. 
His engagements with the province of Tlatvala, with a 
fetch of the manners cf the natives, 375, 377. Advances 
towards Mexico, and his conduét on this occaion examined, 
379, 392- 

Cotten-foruk, the produce of Jamaica, with a defcription of 
the culture, foil, and feafon proper for it, v. iv. p. 388, 
34!- i ; 

Cuba, the extent, foil, procuciions, fortifications, and im- 
xoitance of this colony, with am account of the very va- 
luable and extenfive harbcurin the port of the Havannah, 
. 14. Pp. 26, Al- 
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Danes, Gefcended from the Scvthians, and were originally pi- 
rates—with an account of the antient revolutions of this 
people, v. ii. p- 161, 164. Tiumanized on their conver- 
fion to chriftianity, and become attached to agriculture 
and fifhine, 165. Origin of their commerce in the Indies 
and colony in Tranquebar, 166, 167. Chauges which this 
commerce has undergone, and an account of their prefent 
India company, 168, 171. ‘heir fituation on the coat of 
Coromandel, the Ganges, and in China, 172, 175.—— 
Settiement at St. T homas, St. John, ahd Santa Cruz, v. iv. 
84, 91. Examination of their cunducét towards their 
ifands, 92, 95- ‘The ftate of their European territories— 
bad confequences of the moncpolies encouraged in their 
American cclonies, and the necefiity of appropriating to 
themfelves the produce cf all thefe colonies, 96, 102. 

Demingo (St.) its extent, air, foil, and final fubmiffion to the 
French, v. iv. p- 2c0, 203. Fts prefent profperity owing 
to the French, 204, 211. Suftained great loffes in 1715, 
and afterwards, and what they were, 212, 214. Its pre- 
fent tate, capes and harbours, and the improvements 
which might ftill be made, 215, 234. Culture, produce, 
and population, 235, 238. The trade of the French with 
the Spaniards fettled upon this ifland, 239. Means for fe- 
Curing it againit an invahon, and for preferving its con- 
nections with Europe, 239, 241. Difputes between the 
French and Spaniards upon this ifland, and the beft me- 
thod of fettling them, by fixing the boundaries of both co- 
lonies, 242, 248. The prefent itate of its defence againft 
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an enemy, and the neceffity of additional fortifications, 
and where they fhould be raifed, 249, 261. : 

Durch, (the) become matters of the Moluccas, and expel the 
Portuguefe from them, v. i. p. 1g0, 191. Form a fettle- 
ment at Timor, 196. ‘Their colony at Celebes; with a 
defcription of the education and manners, and religion of 
the firft inhabitants, 198, zoz, Open a communication 
with Borneo, 203. ‘lLiheir fettlements at Sumatra, 205. 
Trade at Siam, 207. Congueit over the Portuguefe at 
Malacca, and their prefent fituation there, 209.. Become 
the fole matters at Ceylon, with an account of the trade of 
this ifland, of which cinnamon is the principal, 211, 219. 
The nature and the net produce of their trade on the coait 
of Coromandel, 222. Their trade on the coaft of Malabar, 
and its real value, 223, 225. Origin of their colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, 225, 226. ‘Their territories in 
the ifland of Java, and charaé¢ter of the natives, 223. Set- 
tlements at Bantam, at Mataram, and at Madura, 238, 
242. Improvement cf their trade and territories in the 
tfland of Java by Imhoff and Moffcl, 243. ‘Their colony 
at Batavia, the capital of all their fettlements in India, 
244. Their commercial affairs in India and Europe 
wholly conducted by a council, which is fubjeét to the 
controul of the general affembly of the United Provinces, 
253» 257. “Their former good condu&ét and prefent dege- 
neracy, exemplified in various initances, 296. 

Dutch, tettle in the Brazils—reap many advantages from their 
fettlements, but ase afterwards deprived of them by the 

Portuguefe, v. ill. p. 151, 162. Eftablifh themfelves at 

Curaffou, St. Euitatia,: Saba, and St. Martin, and the ufe 

of them, v- iv. p. 45, 56. Settlement at Surinam, Ber- 

bice, and Effequebé, with the produce of thefe three fettle- 
ments, 57, 66. Dangers to which their colonies are ex- 
pofed, 67, 72. Their prefent diltreffes afford fufficiene 
reafons, why they ought to fecure the poffefions of their 

colonies and encour ge the produce of them, 73, 84.— 

Nature of their conititution invettigated, with its feveralk 

changes, v. v. P. 429, 433- Naturally formed fo be a 

commercial people, 495s’ 99- i 

Dutch Company, ftute of their fund—and the manner of fel- 
jing their fhares, the price of which depends much on the 
ftate cf their public itocks, v. i. P- 258. ‘The tem porary 
profperity of this company, and its feveral caufes, with 
the ftate ot the revenue arifing from their trade, 260, 
"fhe future reduction of their dividend fhewed to be pro- 
bable, 267. ‘Their prefent decline, with the feveral caufes 
for it, 269, 275. ‘Their re-eftablithment propofed, and 
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meafures by which it may be accomplifhed, 276, 277. 
2> manner of conducting their forces by fea and land, 
prejudicial to their real intereft, 285. The van import~ 
ance of their fettlements, and the neceflity for the ftate 
granting every fupport to the company, 293, 295. 


E. 


£gypft, made by Ptolemy the mart of all merchandife from 
india, by the Red Sea, to the port of Berenice, v. i. De 7O: 
The nature of this merchandife, and the channels by which 

_ it was purfued, 71, 72. 

Exglifo, {ketch of the antient ftate of their commerce, parti- 
cularly in the reigns of William the Conqueror, and Henry 
Vil. v. i. p. 302, 305. Arrival of the Flemings among - 
them, with the advantages of it to trade, 308. "Their firit 
voyages to India—eftablifhment of their Eaft India com- 
pany in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with her fpeech on 
a claufe in the uct fur eittablifhing it, 309, 310. Origin of 
their difputes with the Dutch at Amboyna, and an extraor- 
cinary treaty of alliance with them, 313, 315. Com- 
mence heftilities with the Portuguefe, and form coanec- 
tions with the Perdans againft them, 317, 318. Their 
trade with the Armenians, and the commodities which the 
Jatter carry to India and Perfia, 322, 324. Decline of 
their trade in India during the civil wars of Charles I, and 
revival of it under Cromwell, 325, 326. ‘Their various 
misfortunes and miiconduét in the Indies in the reign of 
Charles Il. and the iniquitous fchemeg of Jofias and John 
Child, 327, 330. Difpctes among them relative to the 
aavantages and difadvantages of az imcorporated foctety of 
merchants trading to the Indies, 332, 335. Engage in a 
war with the French in 1744, which attested the ftate of 
their affairs both in India and Europe, 338. Their trade 
in the Red Sea —with a view of the general trade carried 
on there; particularly from the ports of Mocha and Suez, 
to Joppa, Surat, and Bengal, 348, 359. Their trade in 
the Perfian gulph, with a general view of the commerce 
çarried on there, 360, 376. Trade on the coaft of Ma- 
labar,.and the rea advantages of that fetrlement to them, 
377», 392- Commerce on the coaft of Coromandel, 398. 
Their tetrlemenr at Madcrafs, the center of all their tran- 
factions on that coait—the produce af this fetrlement and 
others adjoining to it, 408, 410. Their trade at Bengal 
and in the Bay, 422, 435- Forma fettlement at St. He- 
Jena in 1673, with the advantages of it to their commerce 
at Bengal and other Afiatic colonies, 439. The advan- 
tage taey derive from the iflands of Comoura in the Nio- 
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zambique channel (between the coaft of Zanguebar ang 
Madagafcar) with an account of the climate and the inha- 
bitants, 440, 441. Their incorporated company neg!cét 
the country-trade and leave it to private adventurers, 442. 
Remifs in fupporting a maritime force, 443. A view of 
the capital cf their company, and extent of their trade, 
particularly in the article of tea, 445, 450. Dividends of 
the proprictors of this company, at feveral periods of time, 
451, 452. A view of the real advantages they have de- 
rived from the conqueft of Bengal, and an examination of 
the conduét they have obferved in the government of it, 
452, 462. What is their beft fecurity againft the natives 
of India, 463. Their monopolies and opprefiions at Ben- 
gal, with the feveral pretexts they have ufed in defence of 
them, 467, 476. Authentic ftate of their company’s af- 
fairs, as appears from their receipts and difburfements, 
from 1768 to 1772, 477, 481. ‘The importance of this 
commercial company to the ftate, 482. 

Engli, their unfuccefsful attempts upon St. Domingo, which 
were followed by the invafion and conqueft of Jamaica, 
v iii. 290, 295- Unfuccefsful at the beginning of the 
war, in 1755— but afterwards experience a moft favourable 
change of afairs, 350, 355. Drive the French from Gua- 
dalupe, Granada, the other leeward iflands and Martinico; 
their conqueit of Cuba from the Spaniards—with a fketch 
of Mr. Pitt’s character and adminiltration, 356, 374. 
What advantages tbey derived trom the'cefiion of the Ame- 
rican iflands at the peace in 1763--their n.ifconduct in re- 
ftoring the ifland of Cuba —and the itate of the public debt 
at that tame, 3752 3381. 

Enclife, make themfelves matters of Gaudalure, with the ad- 
vantages they reap from this conqueit, v. iv. p. 187, 192. 
Rettore this ifland to the French, 193. State of agricul- 
ture, trade, navigation, and revenues among them, when 
they began to form fettlements in the American iflands, 
291, 293. Their colony at Barbadoes, and importance of 
it. 309, 312- Settlement at Antigua, aud remarkable in- 
furrection there 1n 1710, 314, 3!5- Progrefs of their co- 
Jony at Montferrat, and at Nevis, with the amiable cha- 
racter of the inhabirtauts of Nevis, 316, 318. Settle at 
St. Chriitopher’s jointly with the French in 16265, but af- 
terwards are vefted with the foie power and poffefion by 
the peace of Utrecht, 3:9, 323. Invade Jamaica and ex- 
pel the Spaniards in 1065, and forma fettlemcnt, which 
has continued in their hands ever jince, 726, 320. T hew 
colony at Lucay’s er Bahama ideands, with the vie made of 
turn, 49% S2ttlcirmGht át ue Dermaodass with En account 
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of the manners and benevolence of the inhabitants, 363, 
366. Make a conqueft and take poffeffion of the ifland of 
"Tobago, with the advantages of cultivating it, 367, 374- 
Become maft-rs of Granada, which is ceded to them by the 
French, 375, 380. Their conqueft of St. Vincent and ufe 
of it to them, 381, 388. ‘Their eflablithment at Demi- 
nica, with the defign and advantage of this eflablifhmenr, 

339» 392- re 
Exgli/b, invade and conquer .Cape Breton, with its value and 
itate of defence, and reftoration to the French, v. v. p. 83, 
86. ‘They invade Canada, and meet with many d:fiicul- 
ties in the invafion, $9, 95. ‘Take Quebec, 99, 100. 
Canada js ceded to them—introduce their own maritime 
and criminal laws here, with an account of the advantages 
which may be derived from this place, 101, 104. ‘Their 
firt expeditions into North America, which were projected 
by Sir Walter Ralcigh, 105, 109. Their fettlement at 
Hudfon’s Bay, 139, 154- ‘Their fhare in the fiihery at 
Wewfoundland, 160, 166. Put into poffeflion of Nova 
Scotia, which is furrendered to them by’ the french, 174, 
180. Motives and principles of thofe who founded the 
colony of New-England, 189, :93. Their conqueit of 
New-York, which was fecured to them by the Dutch at 
Breda in 1673; 216. Languid ftate of their colony at 
New-Jerfey, 222, 225. Foundation, eftablifhment, and 
Mtate of their coiony in Penfylwania, 226, 258. In Vir- 
ginia, 259, 282. In Maryland, 270, 28z. In Carolina, 
283, 297. In Georgia, 297, 304.—and in Florida, 305, 
313. Extent of their prefent dominions in North America, 
314, 316. From whence they are fupplied with naval 
ftores, which were hitherto brought from Sweden, 324; 
7. Encourage the importation of tron, 328, 330.—and 
Likewife the fale of wine and filk from North America, 
3%» $34- Character and views of their firft colonifts in 
North America, 335, 348. Prefent ftate of their provinees 
in that country, in refpect of population, 349, 350. Hap- 
pinefs of -their colonifts in thofe provinces, 351, 353- 
The nature of the government eftablifhed there, explained, 
354> 364. State of the current coin there, 365, 367- 
The ill confequences of an impolitic reftraint upon the in- 
duftry and commerce of their North American. colonies, 
68, 372. ‘Their right to eftablith taxes there examined— 
See North America. Nature of their conftitution and go- 

vernment, 424, 427- 

Englifh Iflands, See—Britif/b Iffands. : 
Europeans, their fettliemcent and trade in the Eaft and WeiE 
Indies—the revolutions produced in feveral ftates by 1t— 
and, 
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and the advantages of thefe revolutions, v. i. p. 1, 2. This 
matter proved and exemplified in taking a furvey of the ftua- 
tion of the—-Pheenicians, 3. C:.rihaginians, 4. Grecians, 5. 
Lombards in v, vi. vii. viii. ix. cent. 9, 11. ‘The Arabs, 
12, 13. The Saxons, 14. ‘The inhabitants of Flanders 
and the ilahfe towns, 17. The Venetians, 19. The 
Spaniards under lerdinarnd and Mabella, zo. The French 
under Lewis Xi. 23. The Englith, 22. The Turks, 25. 

_ anc the Portugueie, 28. | 

Eurcpeexs, their councctions and trade with the Chinefe, v. ii. 
. 252, 258. Purchafe tea at China, 259- Buy porcelain 

an the fame country, with an account of the difterent kinds 

of Uhina, and which the moit valuable, with an aceount of 

{fome .iitempts in Europe to imitate this porcelain, 262, 

272. Their trade with the Chinefe for filks, with a com- 
arative view of the iilks manufactured in Europe and thofe 

an India, 273, 277. Buy lacquered. ware and paper in 

China, with an account of this varnifh and the manner of 

ufing it, 278, 282. An abflra& view of the fums they 

have expended in their trade with China, 287. ‘Fheir 
future trade with this nation very uncertain, and the .jea- 

Joufy of the Dutch at the commerce of other European na- 

tions with this people, 288, 289. ‘The real uulity of con- 

tinuing their India trade, examined—the objections to it, 
obviated—and an impartial view of its gradual fuccefs, 

290, 301. Their fuccefsful conqueft and large eftablhifh- 

ments in India, prejudicial to their commerce, 302, 320, 

Cannot carry on their Jndia trade without aff ciations and 

united companies; under the fanciion of government: but 
thefe companies fhould not enjoy exclufve charters, which 
are injurious to trade, 321. 338. 

Eurcpeans, involved in great calamities by the general war for 
the Spanifh fucceflion, and endeavour to recover their 
loffes, v. v. p- I, 3- A review of the effects, produced by 
their conneétions with the Americans, on their—religion, 
399, 404. And government, comprehending a eneral 
account of the origin of government and the feveral forms 
eftablifhed in feveral European ftates, 405, 450. And 
policy, with its nature and ufe as managed by them, 45!, 

466. On their art of war, giving an account of its feveral 

imprevements among them, 467, 479. And maritime 

affairs, with the ftate of their navy at various times, 480, 

9i. Their commerce, with its revolutions in feveral pe- 

riods, with the nature and fatal confequences of commer- 
cial wars, 492, 510. Their agriculture, with its progrefs 
among. them,.and the encouragement it has received trom 
the Englith in particular, S4t, 521. dbeir ances 
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with their rife and progrefs, 522, 534. And populatien, 
and the caufes which promote and retard it, 535, 5g§1- 
Their taxes, witha view of their proper origin, ufe, anç 
abufe, 552, 563. Public credit, with the difference be- 
tween public and private credit, and the utility of loans, ` 
564, 570. State of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
chem, 571, 580. Philofophy, with an account of the ages 
an which it fourifhed, declined, and revived in Europe, 
81, 593- And morals, fhewing their different ftate in 
warope, and connection with good government, 594, 605. 


F. 


Flanders, a free port and the general mart of commerce to 
moft of the European nationsin the 1th cent. and the ad- 
vantages of it to fociety in general, v. 1. p- 17, 18. 

Florida, fketch of its hiftory, v. 5. p. 305. Ceded to the 
Englifh by the Spaniards, In 1763, and divided into two 
provinces, 310, 311. Whale policy of the Englith in pro- 
moting agriculture here, and the means by which this co- 
lony may be made ufefal to them, 311, 314. 

Frenzh, their itate under Lewis X1. v. i. p. 21.—Antient re- 
volutions of commerce among them, more efpecially in the 
reign of Charlemagne, v. ii. p. 1, 4. Their firft voyage 
¢o the Eaft Indies, 9. A ccmpany formed among them in 
364z for making a confiderable fettlement at Madagaf{car, 
which they afterwards relinquifhed, 10, 15. ‘Eitablifhment 
of their Eat India company in 1664, and its privileges, 
(26, 18. Surat made the center of their company’s trade, 
39- ‘Their attack upon the iflands óf Ceylon and st. 
Thomas, and, origin of their fettrlement at Pondicherry, 
37- Their fettlement at Siam, 39. Unfuccefsful dcefign 
againft "(fonguin, 47. Turn their attention towards Co- 
chinchina, witha fketch of the police, cuftOoms, and trade 
an that place, 48, 54. ‘Their lofs and recovery of Pon- 
dicherry, which became their chief fettlement in Indéa, 
55> 58. Decline of their company, and the caufa, ço.. 
"lhe great fuccefs of their India affairs under the admini- 
itration cf Dumas, and le Bourdonnais, particularly at 
Pondicherry, the Ile of France, and.Chandernagore, 71, 

2. Their views to eftablifh their power and territories, 
and their fuccefs under the conduct of Dupleix, 100, 105, 
State of their commerce and power in Vifapour and the 
Carnatic, 109, 110. Engage in wars with the Enplith, 
and loofe all their fettlements, with a view of their erro- 
neous conductin difmifing Dupleix from their fervice, 111,. 
313. Account of General Lally’s conduct at the taking of . 
Pondicherry by the Enolith, and the condemnation whieh 
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wes pafled npon him, 114, 115. Their misfortunes, and 
the feveral caufes of them, 116, 118. Endeavour to re- 
eftublith their affairs in India, But unfuccefsful, 119, 136. 
Their prefent ftate on the coaft of Malabar, and the ad- 
vantages of their trade, 137, 140. The prefent wretched 
ftate of their commerce at Bengal, 141, 143. Their fet- 
tlements and territories on the coaft of Coromandel, 444, 
145- Colony at Pondicherry, and reafons for rebuilding 
it after its capture and depopulation by the Englifh, 146, 
148. ‘Their advantageous fituation in the Ifle of France, 
and the various: plans for improving it, particularly in the 
culture of coffee, and the growth of tpices, 149, I§2- 
Reafons why they fhould fortify the Ile of France and 
Pondicherry, if they wifh to have any fhare in the trade of 
India, 153, 155. Being once eftablifhed in India, they 
will fhake off the oppreilion impofed on them by the Eng- 
lifh, 156, 160. | 
French, their fruitlefs attempts to form colonies in the Brazil: 

v. iii. p- 149, 150. They, in conjun¢étion with the Eng- 
lifh, {fettle on the windward iflands and defroy the Caribs, 
28 , 284. Settle at St. Domingo, 283.—The produce? of 
their colony at Guiana, and the reafons why it has not 
attained any great degree of profperity, v. iv. p- 116, 140. 
The ftate of their colony at St. Lucia, which was ceded to 
them, in 1763, by the Englith, 141, 149. What meafures 
they have purfued for the fecurity of St. Lucia, 150, 153- 
Expel the Caribs from Martinico, and fetrle there, 153, 
159. A view of their fettlements at Guadalupe, 181, 199. 
State of their colony at St. Domingo, 2c0, 261. Cede toe 
the Englifh, in 1763, the ifland of Granada, with an ac- 
count of the importance of it, 375, 381- INegieéted for 
a long time to eftablifh fertlements in America, with the 
caufes of this neglect, 420. Their firt expeditions into 
North America—difcovery of Florida—and charaéter of 
the firft navigators into North America, 422, 424. Their 
firft expedition into Canada, 428. Imprudently embroil 
themfelves in the wars of the favages in that country, 464, 
468. Infticute an exclufive company, with peculiar p:i- 
vileges, for carrying on the fur trade in Gauada, znd the 
evil confequences of this wnftiturion, 469, 471. Endea- 
vour, with fuccefs, to remove thefe evils, 472, 480., Their 
connecticns with the Indians originated from the fur-trade, 
with an accurate cefcription of the animals which fupply 
them with furs, 481, 497. In what places and manner 
they carried on this trade, with the oppofiticn which the 
Englih made to it on their fettiement at New York, 497» 
505- Compellied to eede to England Hudion’s Bay, New- 

foundland, 
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foundland, and Acadia, 506, 509. People and fortify 
Cape - Breton, and eftablifh confiderable fifheries there, 
articularly for cod, vs v. p. 3, 10. Their fettlement at the 
fland of St. John, and the advantages of it to the colonifts, 
ut, 13. Their firft difcovery of the river Miffifippi, and 
a view of the country watered by it, in which they fettle 
nd call it Louwifiana, 14, 50. Cede this country to the 
Spaniards, with an examination of their right to do it, 515 
54- State of their colony in’ Canada, and what advan- 
tages they might have derived from it, and the errors which 
revented this from taking place, 55, 81. Lofe Cape- 
kesom 83, 88. And Quebec with all Canada, 96, 104. 
Cede to England Nova Scotia, which had been a long time 
fubjećt to them, 174, 180. Nature of their conftitution, 
with its feveral changes explained, 434, 437- Former and 
prefent ftate of the fine arts and Belles Lettres among 
them, 574» 577- — : 
French company, an account of that which was inftituted in 
1642, for making a confiderable fettlement at Madagafcar, 
which they afterwards relinquifhed, v.ii. p. 10. The ef- 
tablifhment of one, in 1664, for trading to the Eaft Ihdies, 
with the privileges annexed to it, 16. Decline of it, with 
the feveral caufes, 59. Enjoys a fhort and temporary fuc- 
cefs in its affairs, from Law’s fyftem of politics: but foon 
relapfes into obfcurity, 64, 70. Minifterial influence very 
prevalent in the management of its affairs, and prejadicial 
to its inteseft, 119, 121. A fcheme to leffen this influence 
and promote its harmony, independenee, and intereft, with 
the fuccefs, 122, 123. State of this company and di- 
vidends on their fhares from 1722 to 1764, i23, 125. 
Affitted by the miniftry in confideration of the exclufive 
fale of tobacco granted to the latter, with a brief hiftory of 
this trade for fome time preceding the event, 126, 130. 
Injured by the encouragement given to the trade of indi- 
viduals, 131,:132. Confign their whole property, except 
žhe capital which has been mortgaged to the fhares of the 
roprietors, to the king, fora iftipulated fum, with the 
fate of the company at this time, 134, 137. 
French iflands, when the firft expeditions to them took place, 
v. iv. p. 103. Oppreffed inder exclafive privileges, 104, 
108. Recover their liberty from thefe monopoHes but are 
prevented from attaining any great profperity, 109, 115. 
"Fhe nature of the government eftablifhed in thefe iflands, 
examined and condemned; particularly in the unjuft al- 
lotment of lands in new colonies, and the intolerable bur- 
thens impofed upon flaves, 261, 263. The injudicious 
and excefiive taxes levied in them, 264, 273. T. Nature of 
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the military fy{teni eftablifhed here, impartially examined, 
274,278. T. The impolitic law of an equal divifion of lands 
among children ought wow to be abolifhed, 279, 282. T. 
Fair credit is neceflary in the conneétions between the mo- 
ther country and her colonies: whillt fraudulent debtors 
fhould be branded with infamy, 283, ‘[. 275. U. The ill 
confequences of obliging them to deliver their produce only 
to the mothcr country, and the expediency of indulging 
them with a foreign trade, 275, 281. U. The neceffity of 
making them independent of military power, and per- 
mitting them to be governed by their own colonifts in Jub- 
ordination tothe mother country, 232, 200. U. 


G. 


Georgia, its foundation and the benefits it received from Ge- 

ncral Oglethorpe, v. v. p. 297, 300. Its fuccefs and prof- 

perity impeded by the defects of the political regulations, 

which have taken place init, 301, 304. 

Germany, a view of its antient and modern government, and 
improvements under Maximilian, v. v. p. 420, 424. 

Ginger, its culture, growth, and virtues defcribed, v. iv. p- 
34i» 342. | 

Granada, defcription of its air, cultare, produce, and po- 
pulation—and the improvements which have taken place 
fince it was ceded to the Englifh, v.iv. p. gee, J81 

Greece, very well adapted for a commercial ftate, v. i. P- 5- 
Superior to moft modern nations in her inftitutions, in her 
pians of founding her colonies, and in principles cf trade, 
6s 7- F 

Grenada, (new) detached from Peru, with gcneral remarks 
upon if, V. ii. pi £67. l 

Guadalupe, origin of this colony, and the hardfhips which 
the French experienced on their firft-landing and fettlin 
here, v. iv. p. 181, 183. Its fuccefs impeded at firt by 
the fituation of the place, which was unfavourable: and 
its itate at the time, when it was taken by the Engltth, 
134, 186. Its profperity when in poffeffion of the Eng- 
lifh---with an account of iis pepulation, culture and 
wealth, 187, 192. is reftored to the French and enjovs 2 
free and uninterrupted trade with the mother country, and 
made independent cf Martimco, to which it kad been hi- 
therto tubject, 193, 197. Its prefent itate of deteuce in 
their hands, 197, 199. 

Guiana, its extent, climate, foil, produc>, manners of the 
natives, and revolutions under the de tSc CF div eral 
flates defcribecd, Ve iv: Pe ItO; 325. 
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Guinea, defcription of the climate, with an enquiry into thé 
origin of the blacknefs of negroes, and the anatomical dif- 
coveries made upon this fubject, v. iii. p. 397, 400. Soil 
and natural productions, 401, 403. Government, policy, 
wars, religion, and manners of the people upon the coaft, 
404, 416. Its antient trade, particuiarly for pold in the 
province of Bambuck, 417, 420. Its new commerce of 
the flave trade, 421, 426. For which article, fee fave 
trade. 

H. 

Hayti, manners and cuftoms of the natives of this country, 
afterwards called Hifpaniola, with the encouragement they 
at firft experienced in Colymbus, v. ii. pP. 350, 353. The 
calamities they afterwards fuftained from the oldiery GF 
Columbus, contrary to his own confent, 354, 363. 

#iifiory, parallel of antient and modern, v- ii. p. 3395 341. 

Folland, an account of its antient revolutions; and of the 
Battze who gave the name of Batavia to this nation, and 
were highly efteemed by Julius Cefar, v. 1, p. 162, 163. 
Subject to the power of the Franks in the sth cent. and its 
ftate at that time, 164. Receives the name of Holland 
from the Normans, 165. Submits to the dominion of the 
houfe of Burgundy, and afterwards to the houfe of Aaftria, 

166. Becomes a republic, with the caufes which contri- 

buted to it, 167. Its fuccefsful oppofition to the power and 

tyranny of Philip II. and the caufe of refolving to extend 

_ its commerce to İndia, 168. 

Hollanders, particularly celebrated for their knowledge of 

| maritime affairs, v. i. p: 161. Their natural genius fhewn 

and exemplified by tracing their hiftory to its earlieft æra, 

26. ‘Their firt voyage to India under the condu& of Cor: 

nelius Houtman, 171. Make a fuccefsful voyage to Java 

and the Moluccas, under the command of Van Neck, 173. 

Eftablifhment of their Irdia company in 1602, which was 

a model to all fucceediny focieties of the fame kind, 1474. 

Build faétories in Java, aid form alliances with the princes 

of Bengal, under the adm niftration of Admiral Warwick, 

whom they confider as the founder of their commerce and 
power in the Eaft, 175. The origin and fuccefs of their 
wars with the Portuguefe, 75. 178. Form a fettlement at 

Formofa, from which they were afterwards expelled by the 

Chinmefe, 179, 183. Their trade to Japan, and the prin- 

cipal articles of it, and the reftrictions of their prefent 

commerce in that country, 183, 187. Their prefent con- 
fined trade to China, 188. For further account of this 
people, fee Dutch. 








Hottentots 





Bfertentots, Mhort account of this people and their country, va 
Fla 


I. p. 226, 229. 

dons- Bay, firit difcovery, extent, climate, cuftoms, and 
trade of this place, v. v. p. 139, 148. Philofophical rea- 
fons for fuppofing that a paflage to the Kaft Indies lies 
through that part of it which is called Welcome Bay, 149> 
ite 


I. 


Jamaica, its extent, climate, and flate when firit difcovered 


by Columbus, with the nature of its civil government, v. 

iv. P- 324% 325. Greatly enriched by the illegal trade, it 

carried on with Spanifh America; and made a tree port, in 

1766, by the Englifh, 330, 335. Derives greater advan- 

tages from its Own piantations, than its illicit trade, 336, 

345- Its prefent population, culture, and produce, with 

reafons to imagine, that greater improvements may ftill be 

made, 346, 347- An account of the earthquake in 1692, 

and a contagious diitemper, which involved the ifland in 
the greateft diitre{fs, 348, 350. The dangers it has reafon 

to apprehend from a republic of independent negroes in the 

neighbourhood of this place, 351, 358. Its fituation con- 
venient for making war upon the Spaniards, but incona 
véniént for navigation, 359, 361. l | 
apaneje, their empire founded by Sin-chu, and fuppofed to 
be the moft antient of any in the world, except the Chinefe, 

v.i. p. 135. Efteem the perfons of their fovereigns, or 
Dairos, facred, 136. A {fuperftitious people, but divided 
into feverai fects, 136, 138. Their mode of education ex- 
plained, and compared with the Chinefe, 139. Encourage 
fuicide as the moit heroic of all actions, #4. Received the 
Portuguefe with the greateft hofpitality and kindnefs, 140. 

Their country mountainous, and by no means fertile; but 
abounds with mines of gold, filver, and capper, 76. 141. 

Forbidden, on pain of death, to cave their country, and 
the inhuman policy of this cdit, 159. 


india, the manner in which trade was carried on here, before 


the conqueits of the Portuguete, . i, p. 69. 


indigo, a defcription of the natur and cultivation of this 
plant—ithe regular procefs of preparing it for ufe—and the 


various ufes ta which it is appliad, v. ii. P. 415, 419- 


Indofian, Aecfcription of its natunal hittory, particularly the 
caufe of its different fezfons, which are produced by a ridge 
of mountains running from no#th to fouth, v. 1. P. 33, 34- 
Science and arts introduced here in the earlicft period of 
time, 36. Suppofed to have peen peopled in the firft age 
of the world, trom tic mature of its climate, air, and 
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foil, 36, 37. Religion, government, and cuftoms of the 
inhabitants, 38; 40: rama revered inthis country, as 
the founder of its civil and religious polity, 43. Divifion 
of the people into tribes or castes, ib. ‘Whe nation divided 
into four clafies, the Bramins, the fildicry, hufbandmen, 
and mechanics; with {ome account of exch clafs, 44, 49. 
A fhort view of their mythology and the rife of the duc- 
trine of the tran{nmipratign of fouls, 50, 51. The antient 
and modern fiate of iis civiland military government, with 
their feveral revolutions, and the itate in which the French 
found the Indians, on their firft arrival among them, v. il. 
P- S45, 100. 


L. 


Lally (General) his condu&t at Pondicherry, and condemna- 


tion by the French, with his real cnaratter, impartially 
examined, WV. il Pi Lild, PPG. £1Cs 


Legweod, the nature of the tree which produces it, v. 11. 


p- 191. Defcription of the principal uies to which it is 
applied, 192. Grows in dry, barren places, and among 
the trocks—and is found in meit provinces of the Brazils, 
ibid. Manner in which the trade for logwood is carried on 
by the court of Lifbon and the number of fhips employed 
in it, ibid. 


Louifiana, the country which is watered by the Miffifippi, is 


fo named by the French, who forma fettlement there— 
with an account cf its foil, v. v. p. 18, 20. Its tradé ma- 
naged by an incorporated company, which was initituted 
at the particular requeft of Law—with a defcription of the 
fuccefstul ftate of this company for a fhort time, and its 
future decline and final diffolution, 21, 26. Its extent, 
divifion into two provinces, ciimate and fertility, 27, 30- 
What difficulties the French have encountered in making 
fettlements here, 30, 71- Manners, population, defpotic 
government, religion, and wars of the natives with each 
other and the French, 33, 37. Its prefent tranquil ftate, 
with the nature, fuccefl, and advantages of the plantations 
and colonies eltablifhed n it by the French, 38, 46. The 
value of its annual ex; rts, 47. Its profperity retarded 
by an injudicious allotm nt of lands to wyery one inditcri- 
minately, ib. The difauvantages which this celeny has 
undergone from negleétinw the culture of tobacco; which 
was propofed by Law, bat iaid añde on his difyrace, 48. 
Its forefts abound with fir irecs, and are favourable to fhi 

building, 49. Reafons tc think 1t capable of j:elding 


é 


F a 


corn, cotton, indigo and fkhx, or Giive trees and fiik, and 
affording a commodious ngrbour tor fhips— all which ad- 
yantages 
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vantages have been neglected by the French, 49; 50. 
Ceded to the Spaniards, without any juit right to make 
this ceffion : with reafons to defpair, that this colony can 
attain any great degree of profperity in the hands of the 
Spaniards, 51, §55- 

Lucia (St.) undergoes many revolutions in its government, 
being alternately fubjeét to the Englifh and French, v. iv. 
P- 141, 143. Cededin 1763, to the French, who have 
enjoyed an uninterrupted poffeffion of it fince that time, 144- 
Its foil, air, produce, extent, and population, 145, 149- 
Its prefent ilate of defence and fecurity, 150, 153. 

Lyax, def{cription of this animal, which is carnivorous and 
mifchievous, v. iv. p. 484. Ilunted chiefty for its fkin, 
ibid. The beft fpecies of it is found in the coldeft cli- 
mates, where its fur is the moft valuable, 485. 


M. 


Madagajcar, the natural, civil, political, and religious ftate 
of this ifland and its inhabitants, v. ii. p. 10, 15. WVifited 
by the Portuguefe, Dutch, and Englifh, who afterwards 
defpifed it, ibid. The French inftitute an incorporated 
trading company to this place with peculiar privileges, 
which is unfuccefsful in making fettlements upon the 
ifland, 16, 18. 

Madra/s, the rife and progrefs of this colony, v. i. p. 408. 
The articles and fuccefs of its trade, and the means by 
which it is becqme the center of all the Englifh tranfactiong 
on the coait of Coromandel and the moft flourifhing fettle- 
ment in India, 409, 410. i 

Nialabar, the fettlement and trade of the Dutch in this coun- 
try, with the value of its produce to this people, v. i. 
P- 223> 226. Its extent, with an account of the Maldives, 
that are adjacent to this coaft, 373, 374. Its exports con- 
fit only of cowries, fifth, and kayar, with a defcription of 
each of them, 375, 376. The nature and value of the 
European fettlements on thi coz t, 377, 378. Nature of 
ats government, 373, 370. Pr scipal articles of its trade 
confift of fandalum o1 fanders vood, fafiron, czrdamom, 
ginger, baftard cinndmon, an pepper, with a fhorc ac- 
count of each article, its va ae and properties, and the 
foil propel for it, 380, 384. State of the feveral fettle- 
ments on this coaft, particuia ly bombay, 385, 394. 

Malacca, a geographical and p! iloiophical defciiption of this 

lace and its inhabitants, ind the defpotic government 

eitablifhed in it, v. 1. p: 934 94. "Ihe moft confiderable 

market in India, when vitte: by the Pertugyvcise, with the 

rife of their fettlement, 95, 99. The favage manners of 
b 


the 
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the natives or Malays, and the proper manner of treating 
them, 97, 98. 





Alanioc, a valuable plant, tranfplanted from Africa into 


America, v. iii. p. 476. Conttituted the principal food of 
the Africans in general, 477- “The manner of cultivating 
it, and the foil proper for it, with the preparations necef{- 
fary for rendering it fit for common food, 477, 478. 


Manufaciures, greatly contribute to the advancement of know- 


ledge and arts, and the culture of the human mind, v. v. 
p- 5275 530- ‘Fhe caufes of their fuccefs explained, 530, 


§ 35> 


Martinico, the rife and eftablifhment of this French colony 


upon the ruins of the Caribs, v. iv. p- 153, 156. The 
feveral articles of its produce and trade, 157, 159. Its 
exteniive trade and profperity, with the feveral caufes— 
particularly the advantage of being made the center of 
communication between the mother country and her colo- 
nies on the windward diflands, 159, 167. Its decline prin- 
cipally owing to the reftrictions thrown upon its trade, 
168, 170. Its prefent low and melancholy ftate—with a 
fhort view of the population, culture, and plantation. upon 
it, 171, 173- Cannot recover its formér profperity with- 
out the affiftance and genercus fupport of the mother coun- 
try, which cannot be expected, with the reafons, 174, 176. 
Its ate of defence by nature, with an account of the for- 
tifications raifed by art, 177, 1338. 


Maryland, its rife and adminiilration—detachment from Vir- 


ginia—the principles on which it was founded—the encou- 
ragement it received at firft From the Indians—and the na- 
ture of the authority vefted in the proprietors, v. v. p. 270, 
272. Its climate, 273, 274. Staples erected by the Eng- 
lifh miniftry for the reception of its commodities, and forts 
raifed for their fecurity, 275, 276. Its produce and trade, 
particularly in the arti ile of tobacco; with the advantages 
to England arifing fro}ı them, 277, 282. 


Mataram, an important colony belonging to the Dutch in the 


ifland of Java, with am accoegt of its particular ufe in 
fupplying them with wit od for all their India fettlements, 
V. 1. p. 240, 242. 


Mexico, its foil, temperat re of air, aod fertility, v. ii. 


p- 378. The indolence avd pufillanimity of rheir emperor 
Montezuma, and the ¢omr otions which prevailed here, on 
the arrival and fuccefs of Cortez, the Spaniard, 379, 78a. 
The manners, fuperftition, government, and riches of thi¢ 
empire, 381, 383. The ! panith defcription of this em- 
pire, and an impartial exa hination of the credit which it 
deferves, 389, 390, 391. Its boundaries enlarged by the 

Spaniards 
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Spaniards after the conqueft of it, 393, 396- The natives 
have never been entirely fubdued by the Spaniards, 397- 
Defcription of its climate, foil, and population, 398, 399- 
State of the Creoles and Meltees, 400, 401. ‘The natives 
relieved (for atime) from the cruelrics of the Spaniards, 
by Bartholomew de las Cafas—their manner of living, re- 
markable temperance, and knowledge of the arts in the 
rovince cf Chiapa, 403, 410. Manufaétures (particu- 
arly in the province of Tlafcala) agriculture, and various 
produgtions of this country, 411, 424. ‘The principal 
mines in it, with introduétory remarks on mineralogy and 
metallurgy, and the annual coinage of gold and filver at 
the mint of Mexico, 424, 431.  Oppreffive nature of the 
taxes eftablifhed here, 431, 439. ‘Its connections and 
commerce with the reit of America, 440. With the Eait 
Indies, particularly the Philippines, 441, 453—and with 
Europe, 454» 405- | 
BMififippi, its difcovery by the French, with the character cf 
La Salle, who firft laid the fcheme of a cclony, in the 
country that is watered by it— where the French afterward 
fettle and call it Louifiana, v. v. p. 14, 18. Annually 
{welled by the melting of the northern fnows, 29. dts na- 
vigation dificult and dangerous, 30, 31. Nature of the 
foil on its banks, 41. European fruit-trees have been 
planted on both fides of this river, and met with fome fuc 
cefs, 42, 43- 
Molucca Iffands, their fituatiom, and preductions and man- 
ners of their inhabitants, v. i. p 98, IOL. 
Mon/foons, their fingular effeéts, at two difierent feafons of the 
year, on the Indian oceans, v. 1. p. 35- 

Montferrat, fta:e and progrefs of this Engliih colony, v. iv. 
Pa 310; 3172, i í f 
Muk, a produftion peculiar to Thibet, near to Bengal, v. i. 
p. 418. What it is in its orig: ial fiare, and the trade 

produced by this article, ibid. 


M 


Negroes, an examination isto the caufe and origin of their 
Bio anth, and 2 frerck of the : satomica) difcoveries made 











= 
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Nevis, rife and progrefs of this Eneglith fettlement, with an 
account of the amiable charaé er of the inhabitants, v. iv. 
P- 3175 3183- 

New-England, its firit difcovery the principles on which, it 
was founded, and its civil ef ablifhment was formed, v. v. 
p. 189, 192. Fanaricifm az 1 perfecution very prevalent 
in tbis country, and predudth-e cf greas calam*pties, 193, 


a S 199» 


upon this fubjeítr v. iii. p. 397. 401. 
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1969. -The feverities of fome of its prefent laws fhewn and 
exemplified, zoo. Its boundaries, climate, povernment, 
population, cultures, manufactures, fifheries, trade and 
navigation, 201, 211. 

New/foundlard, its extent and the time of its firft difccvery by 
Cabot, a Venetian, Vi Vi P: IGS). 157: « Secured to the 
Englith by the peace of Utrecht, the French referving to 
themielves the right of fifhiap here and on the Great Bank, 
¥sg. The nature and valuc of the fifheries eftablifhed on 
this coatt—the proper feafons for them—the different fpe- 
cies of cod found here—manner of conduéting the fifheries 
and drying the cod - and the national advantages arifing 
frcm them, 160, 174. 

New Ferfey, Originally a fettlement of the Swedes, was after- 
wards furrendered to the Dutch, and is now fubject to the 
Engiith, v ve p 222. Tits boundaries, 223. Languid 
itate cf its population and trade, with the probable caufe 
OF 1, 223; 226. 

Nezv York, its boundaries, and firft difcovery in 1609, V. v, 
p. 212. Was founded by the Dutch, and afterwards con- 
guered by the Englith, to whom it was fecured by the 
treaty of Breda, 213, 214. Nature of its government, 
215. WUefcriptien cf its foil, climate, religious toleration, 
and otner caules of its profperity, 216, 222. ` 

Nowea-Scciia, its extent, boundaries, foil and climate, v. v, 
DP. I74s 175- Known formerly by the name of Acadia, 
and became a French colony in 1604, ibid. furrendered by 
the French to the Englifh, with an account of the colony 
at that time, 179. Agriculture encouraged and practifed 
here with tuccef{s, 180. Excellent character of the neutral 
French who continued in it, after it was furrendered to the 
Mogiifi—the cruel behaviour of the Englifh to them, with 
the confequences, 151, 135. Its prefent ftate, and the 

advantzge of encoura ing the growth of flax in Halifax, 
B&G, 189. 

Nutmeg, grows only mn the iflands of Banda that are fubje& ta 
the Dutch, v. i. p. 194 lm culture, proper feafon for ga- 
thering it, manncr of »reparixng it for common ufe, de- 
fcribed, ibid. which is he moit valuable of the different 
kinds of nutmeg, and what are its properties and ufe, 


195. 
oO. 


aium, aconficerable branck of commerce, in Eengal, v.i. 
p- 422. Its natural ftate iad growth, and the belt {pecies 
of it defcribed, 423. Is f lund in greater plenty at Patna, 
than any other place in the wosld, ibid. 

Ormus y 
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Ormus, fituation, rite, riches, manners and luxury of the in-> 
habitants, v. 1. p. 86, 87. Is- invaded by Albuquerque,. 
and fubmits to the power of the Portuguefe, 88, 89. = 

Offend, origin of an India company cftablifhed at this place 
by the Auffrians ; with the capital, and vaiue of the fhares 
of the proprietors, and their great fuccefs for a time, v. ii. 
p- 176, 179. ‘This company was ftrenuoufly oppofed’ by 
the Enghfh, French, and Dutch, and, at length, was en 
tirely deitroved, 179, 182. : 

Otter, nature of this animal defcribed, v. iv. p. 482. Im- 
properly ranked, in general, amonpit amphibious animals, 
ibid. Is more common and rauch iarger in the northern 
parts of America than any other climate, and his hair moft 
valuable, becaufe the blackeft, in thofe parts of the world, 
ibid. | 

P. 


Pareguay, its boundaries and extent, v. iii. p. r1. Its foil, 
and manners of the natives, 12, 26. Prefent fituation of 
the Spaniards in this country, 27, zQ. An account of its 
‘trade, particularly for the medicinal herb, (called Para- 
guay) peculiar to this province, 30, 33. i*amous for its 
valuable hides, 33. Owes its fame to the fetrlements 
formed here by the Jefuits, with a view of the excellent go- 
vernment, civil and religious, which they introduced kere, 
35r 3° n | 

Pegu, an Engiifh fettlement in the gulph of Bengal, famous 

for its topazes, faphires, amethyits, and rubies, which are 

efteemed the moit valuable in the world, v. i. p. 422. 

Penfylvaxia, founded by the Quakers, with a fhort defcrip- 
tion of the rife and manners of this religious fe&, v. v. 

- 220, 233- Fhe humane and equitable principles, upon 
which this colony was fettled and eittablifhed by its founder 
William Penn, 235, 238. Whar caufes have contributed. 
to its rapid and continued proip rity—an account of its 
civil and religious liberty, and -rade and exports, 2305 
252. Defcription of its capltal, called Philadelphia ; ftate 
of learning and arts in it, an the ftate of its defence 
againit an enemy, 253 259- | : : 

Prpper-plant, def{cyipticn of the c Iture, proper foil, and beft 
fpecics of this plant, v. i. p 382, 383. The trade for 
this article divided bctwee tue Dutch, Englihh and 
French; 384. 

Perfia, fectch of tts hiftory ani the manners of the inhabi- 
tants, V. 1. p. 318, 320. It connections with the Englifh, 
Zi» 324. 








B | Perfian 


Perfian Gulph, general view of the trade in it, and that of the 
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Englifh in particuiar, v. i. p. 360, 373- 





Peru, the marners, religion, laws, and civilization of the 


natives—a vicw of the origin, and antiquity, and reak 
founder of their empire—its fubjection to. the Spaniards, 
and their exaggerated accounts ot this country, confidcred, 
v. il. P. 472, 494- Its extcnt, climate, and population, 
508, 510. Account of two extsaordinary phenomena of 
nature, which frequently happen inthis country—with the 
@epinions of the learned upon this fubjest, 511, 514. The 
wretched fta‘e of the natives, and the profound ftupidity 
into which they are funk, by the cruel oppreffion of the 
Spaniards, 515, 521. Much more frequented by the Spa- 
niards, than Mexiço— from the foftnefs of the climate, the 
falubrity of the air, and the goodnefs of the provifions in 
Peru, 522, 525- What fpecies cf cultivation, and what 
indutiry have been introduced into this empire by the Spa- 
niaias; with fome account of the nature and ufe of the 
Jama and the pacos—domcftic animals, peculiar to Peru, 
527, 534. A defcription cf its feverai mines of gold, 
niver ana mercury, and their feveral value, 535 542. 
Mutual communication cf the feveral provinces -in this 
country, explained— with a partioular furvey of the man- 
mers and comn erce of tne people at Lima, 543, 556. The 
channeis by which her trade with Europe is carried on, 
557, 562. The interruptions which the Spanifh commerce 
with the Peruvians have received from the Englifh and 
French— and the rife of the Englifh South Sea company, 
and the con¢effions granted to it, 563, 567. 


Philip VW. (king cf Spain) a remarkable bigot to. the church 


of Rome, endeavours to fupport her tenets by perfecution 
in the low countries, v. i. p. 168. Meets with rong op- 
position in Holland; which humbles the Spanifh flag, and, 
throwing off ali fubmi lion to Philip, forms itfelf into a re- 
public, 169, 170. 


Piilippine lands (forme. 'y called the Manillas) their extent, 


and marners cf the na ves, y il. p. 207. Difcovered, in 
1521, by Magellan, w » died there, 208. The Crigin of 
the Spaniards {ctiling a them, ib. 209. ‘Their prefent 
languid itate under the arbitrary goyarnment of Spain, 
210, 215- ‘Their fertilit: and the aavantages which might 
be derived froin them to rude and navigation, 816, 222. 
re and extent of thei: conneétions with Mexico, 441, 
446- 


Pbilojophical enquiry into the aature and effects of animal and 


vegetable food upon the i ihubicants of different nations, 
V- l. pe S7> 53. 





Pivnicians 
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Phoenicians formed by their fituation on the confines of Eu- 
rope, Afia, and Africa, to extend their commerce, v. i. 
P- 3. i 

Pimento, the produce of Jamaica ; known in England, by the 
name of all-{pice ; defcribed in refpeét of its growth and 
culture, v. iv. p. 343. The art of managing its culture 
introduced into Jamaica in 1688, being brought thither by 
fome inhabitants of Barbadoes, ibid. 

Poland, a fketwh of the government and conftitution efta- 
blifhed in this country, with the evil confeguences that 
have attended it, v. v. p- 418, 419. 

Pondicherry, Origin of this French fettlement, v. ii. p. 38. 
Its fuccefs under the adminiftration of Martin (principal 
director of India affairs) and Dumas who were very inftru- 
mental to its future glory, when it became the chief of all 
the French colonies in India, 58 and 72. Befieged by the 
Enelifh, who were driven from it by Dupleix, 83. ‘Taken 
and deftroyed by the Englifh, 114, 115. What refofu- 
tions were taken by the French to rebuild this town, and 
reftore it to 1ts former fplendor—with a view of the natural 
and advantageous fituation of the place, and reafons to 
think it may regain its former greatnefs, 147, 148. The 
great importante of this fettlement to the French and. the 
necefiity of fortifying it, as one of the beft methods of fe- 
curing a themfelves a valuable fhare in the trade of India, 
263, IÓ. | 

Pecan their firft expeditions to Barbary, and arrival in 
the Indiesin xv cent. v. i. p. 29. Doauble the Cape of 
Good Hope, hitherto called the Cape of Storms—fail along 
the eaftern coaits of Africa, and attempt feas before un- 
known, and land in Indoftan, 30. Where they found, 
among the natives, many Mohammedan Arabs, 60. Efta- 
blith a fertlement on the coaft of Malabar, 63, 66. Look 
upoan Goa, asa moit important acquifition, they take it by 
orm, and make it the me ropolis of all their fettlemenrs 
in India, 67, 68, 69. Nake themfelves mafters of the 
Red Sea, with a fketch of he fiate of Europe at that time, 
79> &5- Obtain a fover, gn power over the Arabian and 
Perfian gulphbs, 66, 89. Form a fettlement at Ceylon, 
with a brief cleicription of it, which they negieét to ime 
prove to the utmoit of -neir power, 90, 92. ‘Their con- 
guelt of Malacca, and ae means by which they effected it, 
93> 96. Receive con; -atulations upon this conqucft, with 
otters of trade from th kings of Siam and Pegu, 98. Pre- 

pare and effect a fett ement in the Molucca ifiands, 98, 
302. The caufes of heir enterprifing fpirit at this time, 
402, 105. Arrive 2i .ong the Chinele, 1066, 107.—and 

permitted 
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rmitted to trade with them, and eltablith a fettlement are 

acao, 134, 135- Encouraged to trade with the Japa- 

neie, and fend among them muiffionaries and merchants, 

with the fuccefs of the merchants, 135, 140. Extent of 
their dominions in India and Africa, 141, 142. Corrup- 
tion introduced and prevalent among their agents and fac- 
tors in India, with their decline in confequence of it, 143, 
346. Short and temporary fuccefs of their Indian affairs 
under Don Juan da Catro, 147, 149. lLofs of their power 
and influence in India fo great, that their prefent fettle- 
ments confit only of Macao, Diu and Goa, 169, 160. 

Portuguefe, their firit difcovery of the Brazils, owing to ac- 
cident, in xv cent. v. 111. p. 126, 127. The firt colonifts 
they fent to the Brazils, confifted of condemned criminals 
and abandoned women, and their falfe policy in this re- 
fpect, 129. Refemble the Spaniards in their maxims and 
adopt fome of their worft inftitutions, particularly the in- 
quifition, 130, 131, 132. ‘Their fuccefs in the Brazils 
owing to the labours of the Jefults, 144, 149. Expel the 
Dutch from this country, with an account of their fitua- 
tion in it after this event, 162, 163, 164. Origin of their 
fettlement on the river of the Amazons, 166, 167. Rife 
and ftate of their colony on the river Plata, 180, 186. 
Foundation and firit colonifts of their fettiement at St. 
Paul, 187, 190. What meafures they have taken to fe- 
cure the produce of the mines in Brazil, 203; 210. Their 
decline at heme and in their colonies, with the feverat 
caufes, 218, 25. An account of what changes fhould 
take place in their civii, ecclefiaftical, and commercial 
afrairs—before they can recover their antient dignity at 
home and in their colonies, 225, 251. 

Prvfia, Character of her prefent king, Frederic ITI. who en- 
Ceavours to form connedétions in india :'avd for. this pur- 
poie eftablithed an Eaft India company at Embden, with 
an account of its nature and fate, v. ii. p. zoo, 207. 


Q 


nito, (a Spanifh colony in Sout’ Amenca) defcription of its. 
air, foil, manufactures and tr de, and corrupt manners of 
the inhabitants, v. 11. p. 570, ‘74. Famoussfor its bark, 
which is the only valuable pro uction of the place, 575, 
70. : 








R. 
PRalcigh (Sir Walter) the firt projeS or of the Englifh expedi- 
tions into North America, v. vet. 105. 


Red 
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Red Sca, the origin and caufe of its name, what, v. i. p. 8r. 
Is not much expofed to tempeits, but is dangerous to fhips 
of large burthen, ibid. Its general trade with various na- 
tions, and the Englifh in particular, 339, 359- 

Rufans, their incuriions into Tartary excite the jealoufy of 

the Chinefe, v. ii. p. 228. Their frequent fkirmifhes and 

contentions with the Chinefe; who, at length, conclude 
a treaty af commerce (the firft treaty they made fince the 
foundation of their empire) with them—-this treaty fub- 
ject to great reftrictions, with a plan for improving it, 229, 
232. ‘Their unfuccefsful projeét (ander Peter the Great) 
to trade with India, through independent Tartary, 232. 
Carry on an intercourfe with India by the Cafpian fea, 232, 
235- ‘The very large extent of their empire, and fmalt 
population of it, 236, 237. ‘The neceffity of encouraging 
agriculture, particularly in the Ukraine, as a fource of fu- 
ture wealth—to which fhould be added the working of their 
. iron mines, which are equal to thofe of Sweden, 238, 239- 
‘The nature and extent of their trade, which is impeded by 
the exorbitancy of the public revenues, 240. ‘Lhe expe- 
diency of reducing their military, and navy, and encou- 
raging the peaceful arts, and changing the prefent fyftem 
of government, as the beft means for attaining future prof- 
peraty. and happinefs, 241, 252. 


S. 


Sago, the nature, culture, and virtues of this plant, which is 
the produce of the Molucca iflands, v. i. p. 100, IOI. 

Salt-petre, an aceount of this nitrous carth, and the manner 
oi refining it in Patna (a province of Bengal) and its va- 
lue, v. i. P- 433s 434- i 

Safafras, an American tree, which is found in the greateft 
plenty and excellence in Florida, v. v. p. 305. Its growth 
and medicinal virtues defcribed, 305, 306. | 

Seal, mature, different fpecies and ufe of this amphibious 
animal—with the manner ıı f conducting this fifhery and 
the number of ‘hips armua .y employed in it, v. v. p. 66, 
G5. 

iian, {tate of the trade carr ed on by the Dutch in this city, 
v. i. p. 207, 208.—State of the French fettlement here, 
v.11. p. 399, 40. Very eriile in its own productions, and 
favourable to thofe whic f are tranfplanted into its foil, 41. 
Government arbitrary zad defpotic, 41, 43. A fketch of 
the religion of the nat ves and the fruitlefs labours of the 
French miffionaries, 4.5 45- 

Slawe trade, account of the places 2nd manner in which it is 
carried on, Vv., 1il. Pp. 4 6, 428. Forts neceffary in order 
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to procure flaves, 429, 433, Small veffels preferable to 
large ones in this trade, 434- The moit favourable feafon 
for it, from the beginning of September to the end of No- 
vember, 435» 436. Manner of conduciing their flaves on 
their paflages, as adopted by the different narions conr- 
cerned in this trade—and which method is moft confiftent 
with humanity, 437, 438. Method of felling the flaves 
in America, 439. Wretched condition of the flaves—and 
the diforders to which they are fubject, with an account of 
the moit probable caufe to which they are owing, 439» 443- 
Some wife and humane meafures propofed for alleviating 
the miferies of flaves, with the advantages to their pro- 

rietors in adopting them, 448, 455. Slavery entirely 
inconfiftent with, and contrary to, found policy, humanity, 
reafon, and juitice—with Montefquieu’s cpinion upon this 
fubjec&t, 456, 465. The oppreffive yoke and labours of 
the faves in the American iflands, 465, 467. 

Spain, afketch of its antient revolutions, under the Cartha- 
ginians, Romans, Goths, and Moors or Saracens, who 
werz cntircly fabdued in 1491, when Grenada was taken 
by LTerdinand and Ifabella; under whom all the petty 
kingdoms of Spain were united into one kingdom, v. li. 
Pe 34t 347- 

Spain, her decay and miferies may be dated from the total 
expulfion of the Moors and Jews from this country, and 
from the defects of her civil, religious, and military infti- 
tutions, v. 111. p. 74, 89. ‘The necefity of granting a 
liberty of confrience in religious matters, and encouraging 
toreion manufacturers and artifts—in order to recover her 
former gcreatnefs, 99, 111. What meafures ought to be 
purfued for the re-elftablifhment of her colonies—pirticu- 
larly the improvement cf agriculture, working the mines, 
and granting a free trade to her fertlements—with an in- 
troductory account of the v2tue of her colonics, frora 1492 
to 1740, On the moft moc rate computation, rrz, 126. 
To what caufes we muft att tbute the decline, and almoit 
tecta! defruction of this mora chy; 290. 

Spaniards, their ‘itate under I. -dinand and Wabella, v. i 
P- 20, 21. 

Sjaniards, origin of their fettlem vt in the Philippines, v. ii. 

. 207, 229. Naturecf their cnnections in the Eait and 
\Weit Incies briefly explained, .13, 214. Juitly cenfured 
for their gcneral vfe of the linen ind cloths of foreign ma- 
pafactaures, and the wifdem they would fhew by ufing In- 
can manufactcres from their < vn colonies, 215, 216. 
Their invafion of Miexico under Cortez, and the ftate of 
this empire at that time, 37%, 392. Obtain an entire 
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conqueft over Mexico, and extend its boundaries, 3g3¢ 

398. Might reap great advantages fiom the ufeful and fa- 

lutary laws, introduced and eftablifhed by the Jefuits in 

California, 446, 454. Nature and ufe of their expedr- 

tions, which preceded the difcovery of Peru, 466, 472- 

The real ftate of Pertu at the time it was difcovered by 

them, 473, 494. ‘Their enormous cruelties and civil wars 

after the conqueft of this country, 495, 507. ‘“Fheir fitua- 
tion amd number of their fettlements ltere, with the mo- 
tives for eftablifhing them—and what manufactures, culti- 
vation, and induftry they have introduced into this em- 
pire, 522, 534. State of their affairs in new Grenada, 
which was detached from Peru, 569. State of their colony 

ai Quito, which they conquered in 1534, 5708 §77- 

‘Fheir valuable gold mines in Popayan and Chaco, which 

are worked without expence, difficulty, or hazard—with 

an account of the terms and privileges of the miners in 
thefe provinces, 578, 579. ‘Their colony and trade ae 

Santa Fé, partrcularly for the valuable emeralds, which 

are found here in great plenty—with an enquiry into the 

truth of the opinton, that emeralds of a bright green came 
from the Eaft Indies, 580. A furvey of their colony at 

Carthagena, fhewing—its difcovery, the revolutions it has 

undergone, the climate, manners of the inhabitants, and 

ftate of its commerce, 582, 588. Remarks on the coun- 
tries, fituated between the rivers Magdalena and Oronookg 

(Tubject to the power of Spain} which are famous for no 

production bat Cocoa—with a plan of improvements which 

might take place, 589, 595. 

Spaniards, an account of their conqueft of Chili, and the dif- 
ficulty by which it was accomplifhed, v. iii. p. 1, ç. Un- 
able to extend their conquefts in this country, and négli- 

ent in cultivating the foil which is naturally fertite, 6, 7. 

Darro Irttle or no advantag from the trade of Chili s 

which is carried on only wit] the Fndrans, Peru, and Pa- 

a a aides an account of t le articles of trade, 8, 9, 10» 

Eftablifh a fettlement at Par guay— with a brief furvey of 

the extent, foil; commerce, and vafae of this colony, and 

manners Of the inhabitants. 411, 26. Their prefent Gtua< 
tion in Paragnay ; andthe very excellent harborr for their 
fhips m the port of Mald nado, which ts reckoned one of 

Che fineft harbours im the world, 27, 30. ‘Their internal 

divifions, and the evilco fequences of it, with other caufes 

of their decline, 290. Fheir colony at Jamaica, which 
had been in their pofiefi on ever fince. 1509, attacked and 
taken by the Englithin 1555—after having made an unfuc- 
ceisful attempt open S:.' Jomingo, 290, 295. ‘Their fet- 
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tlement at Campeachy invaded and taken in 1685 by the 

Buccaneers; who make a conquet of Carthagena, and 

plunder it, although it was thought to be invincible, 321, 
25. Their colony at Cuba invaded and conquered by the 
Englith, who afterwards reftore it at the conclufion of the 
peace in 1763s 370; 374; 378- s 

Spaniards, the firit difcoverers of the great Archipelago of the 
Caribbee iflands, and the firft fettlers upon them, v. iv. 
p- 1. ‘The rife of their colony on the banks of the Oro- 
nooko, with the ufe that has been, and may be made of’ 
at—a furprizing phzenomenon of this river—and a fketch 
of the manners of the people who border upon it, apd the 
want of population among them explained, 2, 7. ‘Their 
fettlement at- Trinidad and at Margaretta, and their fhame- 
ful neglect at thefe places, 8, 10. The extent, fertility, 
and natural productious (particularly the Liane plant and 
Mancheneel tree) of their fetthlement at Porto Rico, 11, 
18. ‘The former and prefent itate of their fettlement at 
St. Domingo, 18, 26. ‘The extent, foil, produttions, 
itate, and importance of their colony at Cuba, and parti- 
cularly in the extenfive harbour for their fhips in the Ha- 

vannah : with an account of its ftate of defence againit an 

enemy, 26, 42- Not incapable, as is fuppofed of bring- 
ing their colonies to great perfection, and what are the 

beft means for accomplifhing this end, 42, 45. 

Spaniards, account of their firit eftablifhment of a colony in 
Florida in 1565, after having driven the French from it, 
and flow progrefs in cultivating it, and «heir ceffion of it, 
an 1763, tothe Englifh, v. v. P. 305, 310. The nature 
of their government and conftitution, which is abfolute, 

| 8. 

Spanifh America, conftantly expofed to foreign invafions, efpe- 

cially from the South Sea. v. iii. p. 57, 60, Methods for 

preventing them ; particu arly by keeping a powerful ma- 
ritime force in the South € :as, and another fquadron which 
might be eafily fitted out i. the ifland of Cuba, with the 
proper ftations for thefe nav al forces, 64, 74. The decay 
of its colonies, owing to th difcovery and working of the 
mines, and the fraudulent tr ‘de and animofity between the 
Meftees and the Europeans who refort nither, 8g, 99- 
The encouragement of agric ilture and the liberty of a 
free trade, neceffary for its fui ire profperity, 115, 124. 

Sugar, ics cultivation in the iflan ls of America, cages im- 
portance than any other artice of trade, v. iiil. p. 479» 
Deícription of the cane which ; roduces it, the moft proper 
foil for its culture, and the ge eral method of cultivating 
it, 480. Crops of fugar nort r adein all the colonies E the 
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fame time, 481. The feveral proceffes by which it is 
made fit for ufe, 482, 484. The different fpecies of it, 
and which the moft valuable, 485. ‘The preparation by 
which rum is diftilled from fugar, 486, 487. Some rules 
for ecltimating the value of fugar plantations, 488. 
Suzmatra, its air, commerce, and commotions which threw it 
into the utmoft confufion, and put a ftop to the foreign 
trade, previous to the Dutch fettling upon this ifland— 
the origin of their fettlement—the prefent itate and value 
Wf its trade, V» 1. D. £06, 267. 
Surat (the capital of Guzarat) made the center of all the 
French tranfaétions and commerce in the Hither India, 
v. ii. p: 19g. Its extent, climate, and fertile foil, ibid. 
The caufe and origin of its profperity may be dated from 
fome exiled Perfians, by whofe induitry both the lands and 
manufactures of this city were brought to fo great perfec- 
tion, as to excite the jealoufy and ambition of the Portu- 
guefe and Moguls, 20, 21. Becomes a province of the 
Moguls, who conquer the Portuguefe and improve the cul- 
ture of the lands, 22, 23. Indians, Perfians, Arabs, Jews, 
and Armenians refort hither for the purpoie of trade, 24. 
The manners and education of the inhabitants, particularly 
the Banians — men, eminent for their honefty, pvlitenefs and 
eyennefs Of temper, 24. 25, 26. Nature of the pleafures 
which prevail inthis city, and their dancers called Bal- 
Baders; 27, 32- Former and prefent trade of its trade, 
exports and imports, 32, 36. 
Surinam (capital of the Dutch colonies and fett}emerts in 
Guiana) fuccefs of its plantations, and its produce which 
confifts of cotton, cocoa, coffee, and fugar, V: iv. P: Oz. 
The climate fo very pernicious to the Eurcpeans, that the 
factories are managed by the d puties of the planters, 6G. 
Englifh fhare the trade with the Dutch, 60, 67. 
Saveden, its antient inhabitants were the Goths, that contri- 
buted to the fubverfion of he Roman empire; with 2 
fketch of their government Or rather anarchy, v.ii. p. 182, 
183. The internal d3¢ifion' and natural genius of its in- 
habitants, and ftate under C-uftavus Vafa, 183. kis feveral 
improvements under Guft: vus Adolphus, 134. Its ftate 
under Charl_s XII. ibid. What attempts have been made 
to introduce polit2 arts ard improvements of every kind, 
t55. Cultivates the India rade—inflitutés a company, with 
exclufive privileges, to tr cde beyond the cape of Goed Ilove 
whichis chiefly fupporte i by tercissners—-and renews the 
charter two leveral time: with the meuftericus Corda of 
the greorictars shel ais teis GF if, 156; see, rode Tes 
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agriculture, r91- [ts mines and manufactures, 192: 
lts agriculture, and fifheries, particularly the herring 
fifhery, 193- Prohibits the importation of foreign com- 
modities, and the advantage of it to navigation, 194. 
State of its military force and the revenues by which it is 
fupported, 195, 196. State of its public credit and pri- 
vate intereft, and the meafures which prepared the way for 
the revolution under the prefent king, 197, 198, 199-— 
Sketch of the nature and principles of its antient conititu- 
tion, and the eafe with which the prefent revolution was 
accomplifhed by the reigning monarch, v. v. P. 414, 418. 
Switzerland, its antient inhabitants eminent for their {kill and 
fortitude in war, witha fketch of their revolutioms, v. v. 
P- 442- Its prefent divifion into thirteen cantons, with a 
brief defcription of the nature and principles of their go- 
vernment, ib. 443. Account ef its general diets and long 


prefervation of peace, 4435 444- 


T 


Tabafto, the natives of this place are attacked and defeated by 
Cortez, v. ii. 366. ‘This Spaniard enters into an alliance 
with them and carries away feveral of the American wo- 
men with him; who were glad to follow him, ibid. The 
moit fhameful and wszzatural kind of debauchery is prac- 
tifed by the mez in general in this crzy and in all America; 
and the probable caufes to which this depravity may be at- 
tributed, 367. The American women of this city were fo 
attached to the Spaniards, that they difregarded hufbands 
and children for the:> fake ; ferved the Spaniards as guides ş 
frequently procured them fubfiftence; and fometimes be- 
trayed confpiracies to them: and are faid; by all hifto- 
rians, to have been very inftrumental in the conquecft of 
Mexico, 368. 
TDTartary, known in the é€arlie t ages by the name of Scythia, 
its feveral boundaries defcr bed, v. ii. p. z22. Its divifion 
into three feveral parts, o. which—one is fubjeét to the 
Chinefe ; another is under the dominion of Rufa; the 
third is independent, ib. 225. “The manners of the na- 
tives, plain and fimple—their origin and cuftoms, very an- 
tient—and their veneration far the great Lamawho refides 
at Putali1, 223. The religious diiciples of Lama believe 
him to be immortal, and the origin of this belief—the an- 
tiquity, progrefs, and ftability of the religion of Lama— 
and the influence which the prr-fts have in temporal and 
fpiritual affairs, 224, 225, 2: 6. The inroads of the 
‘d'artars into China, 226, 227. Mogul Tartars fubmit 
to the Chinefe, 228. Nature cf the contentions between 
the 
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the Rufhans and the Chinefe in this country in xvi. ceri. 
223, 2209- | 

Taxation ot the Britifh colonies by the pariiament of Engiand, 
and their right to impote taxes without the free content of 
the colonies, examined — Sce Nerth America. 

Zea, when, and by whom imported into Ergiand from Iiol- 
land, v.i. p. 446. kis price at the firit importation, 447- 
General computation of the quantity imported into Bu- 
rope in 1768, ib. Methods ufed by the Englifh govern- 
ment to prevent the contraband trade of this article, 
hitherto ineffectual, 448. This article paid for in money 3; 
with an account of the reilriction, laid upon the exporta- 
tion of {pecie for this and other Indian articles of com- 
merce, and an enquiry into the wifdom and policy of this 
meafure adopted by fuch a commercial {itate as England, 
449» 450, 451-—-Its culture, and virtues, and different 
{pecies of it, defcribed, v. 11. p. 259, 260. The different 
degrees of its perfeLtion depend on the difference, of foil in 
which itis planted, and of the feafon in which it is ga- 
thered—and what feafon the moft ufual, 260. Univerfally 
drunk by the Chinefe, from whom the Europeans firft 
auopted their cpinion about its virtues, ib. 261. ‘The 
good and bad eficcéts of this article cannot be well deter- 
mined, till it is tranfplanted into our own climates; with 
an account of Linnzus’s attempt to cultivate this plant, 
and the advantage which would follow the fuccefs of its 
cultavation, 261, 262. 

Thomas (St.) the rife, and progrefs, and ufe of this Danith 
fettlement, particularly in the excellent harbour it affords 
for their fhips, and in beirg a cereral mart for receiving 
the commouities of the neighbouring colonies, v. iv. p. 87, 
83. 

Trmor, the extent, and trade, and fmall importance of this 
fettlement to the Dutch, and teir reaions for keeping a 
garrifon in it, v.1. p. 19660, 19:7. 168. 

Viafcala, (a city in Mexico, and 1abjeét to Spain) the natives 
of this piace, though enemies 4o the Mexicans, ftrenuouflly 
oppofed the defigns of Cort#z againit Niexico, and had 
nearly defeated nis army, Veiis Pe 375- An initance of 
their remarkabie and human attention to thofe who die, 
or are wounded, in the fieJd of battle, ibid. The very 
fingylar nature of their goyernment, 376. Tbeir morals 
very fevercs; and military merit, highly eitkemed, ibid. 
Its extent, population, ad cuiture, 377. An ailiance 
formed between the Spaniz-ds and natives, 378. State of 
the manufactures here, 411, 4:12. 

c Tiubaccos 
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Tobacco, the prinapal article of trade in Virginia and Mary- 
land, v. v. p. 277. Its nature and preperties, and Ark 
diicovery, in 1520, by the Spaniards, ibid. T Ee ranner 
of cultivating it, the {oil proper for it, nnd the bet me- 

thod of preparing it for coinmon ute, 278, 279. Progref{s 

of its culture, and defcription of the beit fpecies of it, 280. 

"The advantages to the nation and merckant, from the fale 

of it, and the number of thips emp!oyed init, 281, 282. 

Tobago, its extent, foil, climate, population, and harbours 

for fhips, v. iv. p. 367. Subyect, at firft, to the Dutch 

who eltablifhed a colony upon it, 368. French feize upon 
it, and expel! the Dutch, but neglect its culture, 369, 370- 
Englitfh lay claim to it, conquer the French, and fecure 
the poffleffion of it to themfelves by the peace in 1763, 371. 
By what means this may be made an advantageous fettle- 
ment, and reafons to imagine thar it will profper in the 
hands of the Englifh—although their firt colonifts upon 
this ifland were unfuccefSful, and died in great numbers, 
255, a7. 

T onrgiusir, | A religion, and vices of the natives: who 
had been inftructed by the Chinefe, but were inferior to 
them łn every refpect, v. ii. p. 47- Many Europeans 
have attempted to form fettlements here, but have been 
unfuccefsful, 48. | 

Yranguebar, the rife and favourable profpe&t of eftablifhing an 

extenfive commerce on this Danifh fettlement in ‘Tanjour,, 

v. ii. p- 167. An account of the endeavours, ufed by the 

Danifh government to make it profper—the feveral com- 

panies, whicn have been formed with peculiar privileges, 

for this purpofe—an3 the flourifhing ftate of the laf incor-. 

porated company, 168, 172. 

Fran/migration of jouls, its rife and progrefs accounted for, 
V. le p- SOs» 5 I e 

Turks, ftrangers to the pofSe arts, and knowledge cf govern- 
ment—but eminent for military exploits, v. i. P- 25. 
Subverted the empire o the Greeks, without adopting 
their manners, ibid. Their congueft of Egypt woułd have 
been fata! to rhe interefts if all ather mations, if they had 
met becn attacked and reopulied tn their expeditions toa 
India, 83. 84. Invariably attached to the maxims of 
Afiatic defpotifnm, they have refufed to admit any improve- 
ment in their legifiation, v. v. p. 411. 


V. 
Vanill- defcription of this piant, which is a native of 
Kiexico, Vv. Alb. Pp. 423; 414. . 
Fan- 
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FPan-Riebeck, advifes the Dutch (in 16c¢0) to form a fettie- 
ment at the Cape of Good Hepe, which might ferve as a 
ftaple for the commerce of Kurcpe and Alia, v. ii. p. 225. 
Undertakes this bufinefs, and fails for the Cape, with a 

number of perfons to people ir—to whom certain privilezes 
are granted, and what thefe were, 226. Whe behaviour 
of the Hottentots to him on his arrival, 228. Purchafes 
the country he wanted to cccupy fer a certain ftipulated 
fum, and cbtains a quiet and undifiurbed poffeffion of it to 
the Dutch from that peried to the prefent time, ib. 229. 

edam (the) univerfally received among the Indians, as the 
book that contains the principles of their religion: whilit 
the generality differ on feveral points relative to faith and 

_ practice, v. 1. p.42. 

Fenetians, fuperior to all other Europeans, in xv. cent. in the 

extent of their commerce, v. i. p. 12, 14, 19- Check the 

pregrefs of the Tuarkifh power, 19. ‘The firft projectors 
of veiting money in the public funds—and famous for their 
marufactures of filk, gold, and filver; which were the 
beit, and almoft the only ones’of that time, ibid. State 
of their manners and literature, 20. Oppofed the attempts 
of, the popes with firmnefs and prudence, ibid. Alarmed 
at the appearance of the Portuguefe in India, from whith 
time we may date their decline, 77. Injured by a league 
formed between feveral European nations to diftrefs them ; 
and almoft deftroyed by the victory, which Lewis the XIIth 
obtained over them at Aignadelle, ib. Strenuovfly oppofe 
the Portuguefe, and unite with the Egyptians againft them, 
but with no fuccefs, 78, 79g. “he Chinele entirely un- 
known to the Europeans, ’till their mation was difcovered 
by a Venetian (Mark Paul) who had travelled hi:her by 
land, 107. 

Venice, the extent of its power, v. - p.439- The origin of 
this ftate took place in the Vewerian lagunes, 440. The 
doge, or duke, was cl éted by the people till 1173, when 
the nobles feized unca the whole authority of the republic, 
and named its chief, ib. ‘The decay of its commerce hath 
fo enervated the minds of the people; that they are dege.. 
nerated, timid, and fufpicious—more efpecially in all af- 
fairs relative to the public adminifiration of government; 
of which, no private individual dares to deliver his opi- 
nion, 441, 442. 

Veru.-Cruz, the original defian of this Spanifh fettlement on 
the gulph of Mexico, va ii: p- 380. Made the general 
mart for the Mexicans to receive all the Eurcpeazn merchan- 
dize, 412. Defcription of the old and new towns of this 
mame, with the fortifications and harbaur of the latter, 
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462, 463. The nature and value of its exports and im- 
ports, 464, 405- 
Zincent (St.) given, by a mutual agreement between the Eng- 
lifh and French (in 1660) to the Caribs as their property, 
v. iv. p- 381- Manners of the Caribs, witha defcription 
of the origin of the black and red Caribs, who were found 
here at the time of the ifland being firftt difcovered, 382. 
Diffenfions between thefe people, and the advantages which 
the French derived from them ; who came and fettled here 
with the “Caribs—with an account of the revolution that 
followed foon after, in confequence of the partition and fale 
of lands introduced into this ifland by the French, 383, 
386. Englifh take pofieffion of it, 387. State of its plan- 
tations and calture, and the improvements which may be 
made in it, 389- 
Virginia, its prefent extent and boundaries, v. v. p. 2359~- 
The rife of this colony, and the miferies of the firt colo- 
mifts, ibid. Its fuwccefs impeded by the exclufive privileges 
wf a company, which was diffolved upon the acceffion of 
Charles I. to the throne, 261.. Makes a very flow pro- 
grefs, and the reafons which retarded it, 262z, 263. State 
of its civil, religious, and military government, 264, 270. 
State of its climate, foil, vegetation, and convenient fitua- 
tion for trade, 274. What encouragement has been given 
by the Englifh miniitry to eftablith ftaples for the reception 
of its commodities, with their reafons, 275. Forts or- 
dered to be erected, but this project failed, 276. The in- 
habitants ob't:ged to import from Europe many neceflary 
articles of life, 277 Nature of its trade, navigation, re- 
venues, commerce, and advantages to England, 280, 281, 


282. 
W. 


Warwick (Admiral) coni. tered and acknowledged by the 
Dutch, as the founder >f their commerce, and of their 
powerful colonies in the Eaft, v. i, p. 175. | 


> 
WXguto, a religious feé&t among the Japanefe, which teaches— 
that the innocent pleafures of mankind are agreeable to the. 
deity, and that men fhould enjoy in this world that nepe 
es 


pinefs they enjoy in the next, v. i. p. 137. The abu 
committed in confequence of this doctrine by the Japanefe,. 


1338. 
Le 


Zanguebar, nature and value of the Portuguefe fettlements on 
this coaft, and the feveral mines of gold and filver which 
are found thereon, v. i. p. 142, 143. 











